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INTRODUCTION 


A NATION living in an island, and especiallv in an island 
so small as Great Britain, could not possibly escape the 
influence of the sea. Many millions of Russians or of 
Chinese pass their lives in communities so far inland that 
neither physically nor intellectually have they ever 
realized the existence of coasts or sundering oceans. An 
English child may not yet have seen the sea, but he can- 
not long have attained the power to read before becoming 
aware that the sea is his boundary, his safeguard, the 
only highroad of his food supply and his foreign travel. 
Whether or not it is an influence in his own personal life, 
it comes to him unavoidably as an element in the national 
life, a fact of practical and historical importance. And 
if he reads our English Literature he will soon find that 
it has given experience, tradition, and impulse to the 
imaginative writers of his country for many generations. 
In short, whether we are landsmen or seamen ourselves, 
sea life is essentially a part of our national life, part-of its 
daily course, part of its record, part of its imaginative 
experience. 

To illustrate this is the object of the present volume. 
It contains personal reminiscences and original letters, 
passages of history, and pieces of romance ; not arranged 
by this classification, but in a historical order. This is 
done for the purpose of bringing to notice the gradual 
changes which have in process of time made the sea-life 
of to-day, and our idea of it, different from that of our 
ancestors. A single detail will furnish the most striking 
instance of such a change. When the knights of the 
King of England, at the battle of Les Espagnols-sur-Mer, 
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had succeeded in boarding and carrying their Spanish 
opponent, all those in her were (as a matter of course) put 
overboard. I have quoted Chaucer to show that this 
was usual in the fourteenth century: I must add that in 
the first half of the seventeenth the same statement is 
made—whether as fact, tradition, or humorous brag I 
do not feel sure—in Martin Parker’s famous song, 
‘** Saylors for my Money.” 


«‘ And when by God’s assistance our foes are put to th’ foile 
To animate our courages wee all have share of th’ spoile: 
Our foes into the ocean we back to back do throw 
To sinke, or swimme: how e’er the wind doth blow.” 


However this was taken in 1635, it could not have 
been tolerated at all in 1815—as is proved by abundant 
records, among which may be included Basil Hall’s 
account of the feeling shown by the officers and men of 
an English frigate towards the French privateer who had 
given them a long and exasperating chase. From that 
date, and no doubt from an earlier period, the practice 
of frightfulness has become impossible to the British 
seaman : it has been condemned by the growing sense of 
a sacred fellowship between all those who face the im- 
partial cruelty of the sea. 

Another change is visible between medieval times and 
our own. In Edward III.’s fleet the ships were manned 
by sailors but fought by soldiers. It was only by slow 
degrees that seamen became fighting men, and soldiers 
at sea were compelled to learn something of seamanship. 
In the days of Cromwell, as of Queen Elizabeth, the 
sea-dog and the gentleman aboard were still apt to be 
at loggerheads—the latter could be at times inefficient 
and high-handed, the former now and then showed a 
disinclination to risk his ship in fight. The difficulty 
was solved when an order of the Duke of York (after- 
wards James II.) created the modern midshipman—that 
is, the young gentleman trained as a practical sea officer. 
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This was the final recognition of a change which had been 
long in process, and came naturally enough to a nation 
always in some degree amphibious. Blake himself was 
a successful colonel of-dragoons, and stood two sieges 
before he became, at the age of fifty, the most brilliant 
seaman of his time. It was not his fault but the weak- 
ness of the system of his day which caused the Navy to 
decline after his death. His own fame was secure, and 
glows not only in the pages of his contemporary Claren- 
don, but also in the sketch (here given) of his life by 
Dr. Johnson, who wrote a century afterwards, and was as 
much opposed as Clarendon himself to Blake’s republican 
principles. This little Life is a fine and characteristic 
tribute by one great Englishman to another. 

Anson was more fortunate in this one respect, that he 
lived when the new service tradition had had two clear 
generations in which to grow to maturity. The value 
of it is strikingly proved by the number and reputation 
of his naval posterity. Among his officers in the Cen- 
tuvion were no less than seven who afterwards attained 
flag rank or high distinction : Saunders, Saumarez, Brett, 
Denis, Keppel, Hyde Parker, and John Campbell. 

Only a portion of Anson’s story can be told in this 
volume ; but that portion takes the reader in two very 
different and equally interesting directions. First there 
is a faithful description of that island of Juan Fernandez, 
which we can never name now without remembering the 
days we once spent there with Robinson Crusoe. It is 
amusing, and perhaps instructive, to note that no such 
memories intruded themselves upon the writers of the 
narrative before us. When the great Commodore sat 
in his room after his resplendent home-coming, and his 
Chaplain, little Mr. Richard Walter, brought him at 
half-past six every morning the daily instalment of his 
manuscript, it seems not to have occurred to either of 
them that a touch of picturesqueness, or at least of 
familiar recognition, might have been added to the 
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quieter chapters of their voyage by a passing allusion 
to a book they must have known well enough. For 
Robinson Crusoe was twenty-five years old when the 
Centurion came back; it had run through so many 
editions that a crowd of imitators had rushed into the 
market, and it was so popular that old ladies were said 
to bequeath it to their families with their Bibles and 
Newgate Calendars. But to the Navy of 1744 romance 
was nothing and the sea service everything: the Com- 
modore and his Chaplain gave their readers a plentiful 
and exact series of charts and plans. 

The second episode in the book is an Elizabethan 
dream successfully re-dreamt. Anson, portly and courtly, 
with almost too cool and well-ordered style in all things, 
was in appearance far from Drake’s flamboyant and 
impetuous spirit; but they were both of one mind in 
the matter of fighting and gold. The Spanish galleon— 
the Manila ship—wNostva Signora de Cabadonga—gave 
Anson every satisfaction : she came just in time to the 
rendezvous, she knew the Centurion, and meant to fight 
her: she fought and fell, with all her thirteen hundred 
thousand pieces of eight. 

It is time—and this is the place—to say something 
about our sixteenth-century passages. Kingsley’s ac- 
count of the defeat of the Armada is perhaps the best 
thing he ever wrote—the finest piece of his finest book. 
Tastes may differ about Westward Ho, but I hardly think 
that criticism can. There have been many Englands, 
multitudes of Englishmen, more than one honest view 
of religion, many true loves and wicked human hatreds. 
No one can tell the whole tale of them, no one ever will. 
But what Kingsley has told is truth: it must be, for he 
made it and made it live. Compare it with the original 
letters in this book—wonderful letters coming in day by 
day while the balance still hung in the air, trembling 
with the thunder of the guns at midnight. In Kingsley’s 
day very few of them had been printed—he probably 
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never saw one of those here given. But he is near enough 
to them—you may turn from these pages to his without 
any sense of discord or of flatness in the tone. Look once 
more at Anson and see—in spite of his Elizabethan quest 
and its Spanish setting—how modern and reasonable he 
is after all. 

The same is, of course, equally true of Chamier, 
Marryat, and Basil Hall: what they are writing is 
simply personal reminiscences, and they really contribute 
to history rather than romance. Petey Simple is prob- 
ably quite as good a picture of English life at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century as any that we have: 
even Lord Privilege can be proved by evidence, and the 
manners of the Navy between decks are actually under- 
stated : if Smollett had drawn them he would have been 
more shocking still. The fact remains that sea-life then, 
as always, was a brave business for a healthy man or 
boy: they ate their horse beef and weevil biscuit and 
saw what they saw and heard what they heard, and 
digested it all. As for Mr. Chucks, he is really great: 
Dickens might have been proud to own him. Hall’s 
chase is an admirable piece of easy writing, and has the 
natural chivalry of a boy. Chamier was once better 
known than he is now: or his account of Byron’s swim- 
ming feat would have been quoted last year, when 
doctors were busy disproving the legend of the poet’s 
club-foot. A midshipman who twice took a famous man 
out to swim, and described him stripped, could never 
have failed to notice such a deformity ; especially as it 
would have been a serious handicap if it had existed. 
The club-foot was no doubt a later invention. 

Of our last piece, from Moby Dick, there is no need 
to say anything. Put aside love of warfare, love of gold, 
love of country, love of men, love of ships, and the wind 
and sky : go out to fight the sea itself and the monsters 
that haunt it. You will see a pageant that will dwarf 
human life and yet strengthen the spirit of man. 
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Tih ShOURTHREN THe CENTURY 


I.—THREE MEDIZ#:VAL SEA-FIGHTS 
(By Sw John Frotssart) 


i LHe. BATILE OF SLUYS 


Now let us speak of the King of England who, in the 
year of Our Lord 1340, was on the sea to the intent to 
arrive in Flanders, and so into Hainault, to make war 
against the Frenchmen. 

This was on Midsummer Eve all the English fleet 
was departed out of the river of Thames, and took the 
way to Sluys. And the same time between Blanken- 
burgh and Sluys on the sea was Sir Hugh Quiriel, Sir 
Peter Bahucet, and Barbenoire, and more than six 
score great vessels besides others, and they were of 
Normans, light troops, Genoese and Picards, about the 
number of forty thousand. There they were laid by the 
French king to defend the King of England’s passage. 

The King of England and his came sailing till he 
came before Sluys; and when he saw so great a 
number of ships that their masts seemed to be like a 
great wood, he demanded of the master of his ships, 
what people he thought they were. 

He answered and said, “ Sir, I think they be Nor- 
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mans, laid here by the French king, and hath done 
great displeasure in England, burnt your town of 
Southampton, and taken your great ship the Chrts- 
topher.”’ 

‘““ Ah!” quoth the king, “I have long desired to 
fight with the Frenchmen ; and now shall I fight with 
some of them, by the grace of God and St. George : 
for truly they have done me so many displeasures, 
that I shall be revenged an I may.” 

Then the king set all his ships in order, the greatest 
before, well furnished with archers ; and ever between 
two ships of archers he had one ship with men-of- 
arms ; and then he made another battle to lie aloof 
with archers, to comfort ever them that were most 
weary, if need were. And there were a great number 
of countesses, ladies, knights’ wives and other damsels, 
that were going to see the queen at Ghent; these 
ladies the king caused to be well kept with three 
hundred men-of-arms and five hundred archers. 

When the king and his marshals had ordered his 
battles, he drew up the sails and came with a quarter 
wind, to have the vantage of the sun ; and so at last 
they turned to get the wind at will: and when the 
Normans saw them recoil back, they had marvel why 
they did so: and some said, ‘‘ They think themself 
re to meddle with us ; wherefore they will go 

ack.”’ 

They saw well how the King of England was there 
personally, by reason of his banners. Then they did 
apparel their fleet in order ; for they were sage and 
good men of war on the sea; and did set the Chris- 
topher, the which they had won the year before, to be 
foremost, with many trumpets and instruments, and 
so set on their enemies. 

There began a sore battle on both parts: archers 
and crossbows began to shoot, and men-of-arms ap- 
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proached and fought hand to hand ; and the better to 
come together they had great hooks and grapplers of 
iron, to cast out of one ship into another, and so tied 
them fast together. There were many deeds of arms 
done, taking and rescuing again ; and at last the great 
Christopher was first won by the Englishmen, and all 
that were within it taken or slain. Then there was 
great noise and cry, and the Englishmen approached, 
and fortified the Christopher with archers, and made 
him to pass on before, to fight with the Genoese. 

This battle was right fierce and terrible ; for the 
battles on the sea are more dangerous and fiercer than 
the battles by land. For on the sea there is no recoil- 
ing or fleeing ; there is no remedy but to fight and to 
abide fortune, and every man to show his prowess. 

Of a truth Sir Hugh Quiriel, and Sir Peter Bahucet, 
and Barbenoire, were right good and expert men of 
war. This battle endured from the morning till it was 
noon, and the Englishmen endured much pain, for 
their enemies were four against one, and all good men 
on the sea. 

There the King of England was a noble knight of his 
own hand ; he was in the flower of his youth. In like- 
wise so was the Earls of Derby, Pembroke, Hereford, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Gloucester ; Sir Regi- 
nald Cobham, Sir Richard Stafford, the Lord Percy, 
Sir Walter of Manny, Sir Henry of Flanders, Sir John 
Beauchamp, the Lord Felton, the Lord Bradeston, Sir 
John Chandos, the Lord Delawarr, the Lord of Multon, 
Sir Robert d’Artois, called Earl of Richmond, and 
divers other lords and knights, who bare themselves so 
valiantly, with some succours that they had of Bruges 
and of the country thereabout, that they obtained 
the victory. So that the Frenchmen, Normans, and 
others were discomfited, slain, and drowned ; there 
was not one that scaped, but all were slain. 

When this victory was achieved, the king all that 
night abode in his ship before Sluys, with great noise 
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of trumpets and other instruments. Thither came to 
see the king divers men of Flanders, such as had heard 
of the king’s coming ; and on the next day, the which 
was Midsummer Day, the king and all his took land, 
and the king on foot went a pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Ardembourg, and there heard mass, and dined ; and 
then took his horse and rode to Ghent, where the 
queen received him with great joy; and all his car- 
riage came after, little and little. 


2. THE BATTLE OF LES ESPAGNOLS-SUR-MER 


AT this season there was much ill-wilk between the 
King of England and the Spaniards by reason of cer- 
tain evil-dealing and robberies that the Spaniards had 
done on the sea against the Englishmen. Whereof it 
came that in this year the Spaniards, who were come 
into Flanders for their merchandise, were informed 
that they could not return into their own country 
without they should be met with by the Englishmen. 

Then the Spaniards took counsel, and were advised 
that they should not make too great account thereof ; 
and they furnished themselves right plentifully, and 
their ships of war and others, at Sluys, with all kinds 
of arms and of good artillery, and retained all manner 
of people, soldiers, archers, and crossbows, such as 
were willing to take their pay ; and they all tarried 
the one for the other, and did their buying and mer- 
chandise as each man would. 

The King of England, who held them in great 
hatred, heard how they made them so great provision ; 
then he said in a loud voice, “‘ We have this long time 
borne with the Spaniards, and they have done us 
much despite, and still they come not to make any 
amends, but fortify themselves against us; so that 
we shall do well to take them on their passage.” 


Those that were about the king lightly agreed to 
(2,605) 
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this device, desiring that the Spaniards should be 
fought withal. Then the king made a great and 
special summons to all his gentlemen who were at 
that time in England ; and so departed from London 
and came into the county of Sussex, the which is by 
the sea between Southampton and Dover, opposite to 
the country of Ponthieu and Dieppe: and there he 
lodged in an abbey by the sea ; and thither came also 
the queen his wife. 

At this time and in this same place came to the king 
the gentle knight Sir Robert of Namur, who was 
newly returned from over sea: so it fortuned to him 
to be of this army, and the King of England rejoiced 
much at his coming. 

When the king heard that the time was come that 
the Spaniards should make the passage, he took the 
sea with a right fair company of knights and squires : 
there were so many great lords as he had never before 
in no voyage that he made. In this year he had made 
his cousin the Earl Henry of Derby to be Duke of 
Lancaster, and the Baron of Stafford to be Earl of 
Stafford : they were with him in this army, with his 
two sons, the Prince of Wales and John Earl of Rich- 
mond ; but the Earl of Richmond was still so young 
that he went not armed, but the king had him in his 
ship with him, for he loved him greatly. 

There also were the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of 
Northampton, the Earl of Hereford, the Earl of Suf- 
folk, the Earl of Warwick, Sir Reginald Cobham, Sir 
Walter Manny, Sir Thomas Holland, Sir Louis Beau- 
champ, Sir James Audley, Sir Bartholomew Burghersh, 
the Lord Percy, the Lord Mowbray, the Lord Neville, 
the Lord Clifford, the Lord Roos, the Lord Grafton, 
the Lord Berkeley, and many others. The king was 
there accompanied with four hundred knights: he 
had never so many great lords assembled together 
in any battle where he was, as he had there. 

The king and his people kept the sea, with their 
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vessels all furnished and arrayed to abide their 
enemies ; for they were informed how that they must 
pass that way, without long awaiting; and so held 
themselves at anchor three days, between Dover and 
Calais. 

When the Spaniards had done their buying and their 
merchandise, and had laden their vessels with sheets 
and stuffs and all manner of things that seemed to 
them good and profitable to bring back into their 
country, they saw well that they should be met with 
by the Englishmen, but for all that they made no 
account thereof. They came into the town of Sluys, 
and entered upon their vessels, and there they had 
them so heavily furnished with all kinds of artillery, 
that it was marvel to think on; and also with great 
bars of iron forged and all ready for throwing, and for 
sinking ships by casting rocks and stones without 
number. 

When they saw that they had the wind fair, they 
weighed anchor ; and they were forty great ships, all 
together, so strong and fair that it was pleasure to see 
and to look upon them: and they had above on the 
masts castles and towers, furnished with rocks and 
stones for throwing, and soldiers to keep them. Also 
upon these masts were the pennons emblazoned with 
their ensigns, the which flew in the wind and waved 
and fluttered: it was great beauty to see and to 
imagine. And meseems, if the Englishmen had great 
desire to find them, they had yet more to be found, 
as it appeared, and as I shall tell you after. 

These Spaniards were full ten against one, with the 
soldiers that they had taken and retained for wages in 
Flanders. So they reputed and held themselves strong 
enough to fight on the sea with the King of England 
and his puissance ; and to this intent they came sailing 
and driving before the wind, for the wind was fair for 
them off Calais. 


The King of England, who was on the sea with his 
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navy, had there ordained all his force, and said how 
he would have them deal and fight : and he had made 
Sir Robert of Namur to be master of a ship called La 
Salle du Rot, where all his-lodging was. 

“The King of England stood ever on the forepart of 
his ship, appareled in a black jacket of velvet, and he 
wore on his head a bonnet of black cloth, the which 
became him right well. And he was then, as it was 
told me by them that were with him on that day, so 
joyous as he never was seen. And he made his min- 
strels to play before him a dance of Germany, the 
which Sir John Chandos, who was there present, had 
newly brought back ; and moreover to divert him he 
made the said knight to sing with his minstrels, and 
took great pleasure to hear: and at the same time he 
looked ever aloft, for he had set a watch on the tower 
of his ship to tell him when the Spaniards should come. 

And while the king was at this pastime, and all the 
knights were right gay to see him so joyous, the watch, 
who perceived the navy of the Spaniards, cried, ‘‘ Ho! 
Isee a ship coming, and methinks it is a ship of Spain.” 

Then the minstrels were quiet ; and again it was 
demanded of him if he saw more ; and in a little time 
after he answered and said, ‘‘ Yes, I see two of them, 
and then three, and then four.’’ And when he saw 
the great fleet, then he cried, ‘“‘ I see so many, so help 
me God, that I cannot count them.” 

Then the king and his knew well that it was the 
Spaniards. Then the king sounded his trumpets : 
and they put themselves in array and drew together 
all their ships, to be in better order and to keep their 
place more surely, for they knew well that they should 
have battle, since the Spaniards came in so great a 
fleet. It was then late, nigh upon the hour of vespers 
or thereabouts : so the king made them bring wine, 
and drank, and all his knights, and then he put his 
helm upon his head, and in like wise all the others. , 

In a little time the Spaniards approached, who 
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might well have gone their way without fighting, if 
they had been minded : for seeing that they were well 
furnished and in great ships, and had the wind with 
them, they needed not to have spoken with the 
Englishmen if they had not wished it ; but by pride 
and presumption they designed not to pass by them 
without speaking, and they came of set purpose and 
in good order to begin the battle. 

When the King of England, who was in his ship, saw 
their dealing, he addressed his ship against a Spanish 
ship that came right opposite, and said to him that 
steered his vessel, ‘‘ Address you against this ship that 
comes thither, for I would tilt against her.”’ 

The mariner, since the king would have it so, would 
never have dared to do the contrary; he steered 
against this Spanish ship, that came down the wind at 
great random. The king’s ship was strong and well 
built, else she had been broken, for she and the Spanish 
ship, the which was a great ship and a heavy, encoun- 
tered with so much force that it seemed a tempest 
falling ; and in the rebound that they made the tower 
of the King of England’s ship struck the tower of the 
Spanish ship in such wise that the force of the blow 
broke it off where it was, high up on the mast, and 
overthrew it in the sea ; and they within were drowned 
and lost. 

By this encounter the king’s ship was so shaken that 
she was cracked and let in water, so that the knights 
perceived it ; but they spoke no word of it to the king, 
but were busy baling and emptying it. 

Then said the king, who saw the ship lying before 
him against the which he had tilted, ‘‘ Grapple my 
ship to this one, for I wish to take her:”’ then his 
knights answered, “‘ Sir, let go this one ; ye shall have 
better.”* 

Then that ship passed on, and another great ship 
came ; then the king’s knights grappled their ship to 
this one with hooks of iron and chains. 
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There began a battle long, hard, and fierce; the 
archers began to shoot and the Spaniards to fight and 
defend themselves with right good will, and that not 
only in one place but in ten or twelve ; and when they 
on one side found themselves more strong than their 
enemies, then they grappled, and did marvellous deeds 
of arms. The English had there no advantage ; for 
the Spaniards were in these great ships, higher and 
greater than the English ships, and had thereby great 
advantage in shooting and in throwing and casting 
great bars of iron, with which they gave the English- 
men much trouble. 

The knights of the King of England, that were in 
his ship, seeing that she was in danger of being sunken, 
by reason of her leaking, as’ I have said before, made 
haste and persevered to win the ship whereto they 
were grappled ; and there they did many great feats 
of arms. And at last the king and those of his vessel 
bore themselves so well that this ship was taken, and 
all those in her put overboard. 

Then it was shown to the king in what peril he was, 
and how that his ship was making water, and that he 
should betake him to that which he had won. The 
king received this counsel, and entered into the said 
Spanish ship, and his knights and all others that were 
with him, and left the other ship void: and then they 
were resolved to go forward against their enemies, who 
were fighting right valiantly, and had crossbowmen 
that shot quarry-bolts out of strong crossbows, that 
troubled much the Englishmen. 

This battle on the sea between the Spaniards and 
the Englishmen was well and hardly fought, but it 
began late ; wherefore the Englishmen made haste to 
do their business well and to discomfit their enemies. 


Put overboard. So Chaucer’s Shipman: 


“Tf that he fought and had the higher hand 
By water he sent them home to every land.” 
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Also the Spaniards, who are used to the sea and were 
in great and strong vessels, acquitted them loyally as 
far as they could. ' 

The young Prince of Wales and those with him 
fought in another part: and their ship was grappled 
and stayed by a great Spanish ship, and there the 
prince and his had much ado, for their ship was broken 
and pierced in several places, where the water entered 
at great random: and for all that they tried to bale 
her, she ceased not to sink continually; for fear 
whereof the prince’s people were in great anguish, 
and fought right bitterly to win the Spanish ship ; but 
they could not, for she was strongly kept and de- 
fended. 

Upon this peril and danger, wherein were the prince 
and his, came the Duke of Lancaster, coasting close by 
the prince’s ship, and saw how they had not the best 
of it, but their ship had much ado, for they were cast- 
ing water out of her on all sides. Then he went round 
and stayed by the Spanish ship, and cried “‘ Derby to 
the rescue !”’ 

There the Spaniards were in great fashion attacked 
and fought withal, and endured no long time after : so 
their ship was taken, and all put overboard ; there 
was none taken to mercy. Then the Prince of Wales 
and his people entered into her; and they had scant 
so done when their ship went down. Then they 
perceived more certainly the great peril they had 
been in. 

In other parts the barons and knights of England 
fought every man as it had been ordained and estab- 
lished ; and they had need be strong and stirring, for 
they found well with what men they must deal. So 
that late in the evening the ship La Salle du Roi, 
whereof Sir Robert of Namur was captain, was 
grappled by a great Spanish ship, and there was a great 
combat and a hard; and because the Spaniards 
wished to force this ship the more at their ease, and to 
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take her and those within her, they made great en- 
deavour to draw her with them, and set their sails 
aloft, and took advantage of the course of the wind, 
and so went away in despite of the mariners of the 
Lord Robert and those with him ; for the Spanish 
ship was more great and heavy than theirs, so that 
they had good vantage for forcing her. 

Thus in going they passed before the ship of the 
king. Then they cried, ‘“ Rescue, La Salle du Roi!” 
But they were not heard, for it was now night ; and if 
they were heard, yet they were not rescued. 

And I suppose that these Spaniards would have led 
them away at their ease, but then a servant of the 
Lord Robert, who was called Hankin, did there a. 
great feat of arms; for with his sword naked in his. 
hand he sprang and leapt into the Spanish ship, and 
came to the mast and cut the rope that held the sail, 
so that the ship slackened and had no force; and with 
this, by a great feat of his body, he cut four principal 
ropes that governed the mast and the sail, insomuch 
that the said sail fell down upon the ship, and stayed 
the ship quite, that she could not go further. 

Then Sir Robert of Namur and his, when they saw 
this advantage, they advanced, and leapt into the 
Spanish ship with a good will, with their swords naked 
in their hands, and sought out and attacked whom 
they found in her ; so that they were all slain and put 
overboard, and the ship was won. 

I cannot speak of all, nor say, ‘‘ This one did well, 
and this one better,’ but while that it endured there 
was there a right hard battle and a bitter, and the 
Spaniards gave the King of England and his people 
much ado. But finally the victory rested with the 
Englishmen, and the Spaniards lost there fourteen 
ships ; the others passed on and saved themselves. 

When they had all passed, and the king and his 
found none to fight withal, they sounded their trum- 
pets for retreat, and so took the way to England, and 
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took land at Rye and Winchelsea a little after night- 
fall. 

The same hour the king and his sons, the prince and 
the Earl of Richmond, the Duke of Lancaster, and 
some of the barons that were there, issued out of their 
ships, and took horse to the town, and rode to the 
manor of the queen, the which was not two English 
leagues from there. Then the queen was greatly re- 
joiced when she saw her lord and her sons: she had 
had that day great anguish of heart, from fear of the 
Spaniards: for on this side, from the hills on the 
coasts of England, they had well seen the fighting, for 
the day had been very clear and fair ; and they had 
told the queen, since she would know, that the Span- 
iards had more than forty great ships. Therefore the 
queen was well comforted, when she saw her lord and 
her sons. 

The lords and ladies passed this night in great revel, 
talking of arms and of love. 

On the morrow came to the king the greater part of 
the barons and knights that had been in the battle; 
and the king gave them much thanks for their good 
service ; and then they took their leave, and returned 
every man to his own home. 


‘3. THE FIGHT WITH THE FLEET FROM LA ROCHELLE : AND 
HOW SIR JOHN DE BUCQ, ADMIRAL OF FLANDERS, 
WAS TAKEN PRISONER BY THE ENGLISHMEN 


HERE before ye have heard how the French king’s 
army by the sea, to have gone into England, was 
broken up in the same season: not by the French 
king’s good will, for always he showed good courage 
to have passed into England, and when he saw how 
the journey brake, he was more displeased than any 
other, and all the fault was laid upon the Duke of 
Berry ; howbeit it was to be thought that he saw 
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more deeplier in the matter than any other, and in his 
counselling to leave the journey was for the honour 
and profit of the realm of France. For whosoever en- 
terprised to do a thing, ought to regard what end may 
come thereof ; and the Duke of Berry had been before 
so long in England, in hostage for the king his father, 
and had been so conversant among the Englishmen, 
and had seen so much of the country, that he knew 
by reason what effect the going into England should 
have come to; and the cause most excusable not to 
go, was, because winter was so far run: but then it 
was said that the Constable of France the next summer 
should go into England with a six thousand men-of- 
arms and as many crossbows ; for it was thought by 
himself, and said, how that number was sufficient to 
fight with the Englishmen, by reason the Constable 
ought to have known it, for he had been nourished 
there in his young days. When these lords were re- 
turned into France then it was determined to send 
succours into Castile, to aid the king there against the 
King of Portugal and the Duke of Lancaster, for it 
was thought that shortly there should be some deeds 
of arms, for the Englishmen kept the field... . 

Thus while these knights and squires of the realm 
of France prepared them to go into Castile,—for there 
were many that desired deeds of arms,—the same 
season the Englishmen were on the sea between Eng- 
land and Flanders ; whereof Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
was admiral, and in his company the Earl of Devon- 
shire, and the Earl of Nottingham, and the Bishop of 
Norwich : they were a five hundred men-of-arms and 
a thousand archers. They had lain at anchor a great 
season abiding some adventure, and oftentimes re- 
freshed them on the coast of England and about the 
isles of Cornwall, Brittany, and Normandy ; and they 
were sore displeased in that the fleet of Flanders was 
escaped from them, and were gone to La Rochelle, and 
specially that the Constable of France was gone from 
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Treguier to Sluys, and passed by Calais, and (they) 
met not with him; for gladly they would have fought 
with him: and yet the Constable had as many ships 
as they, but they passed by them by reason of the 
wind and the flood that they had in the night-time. 

The English navy lay at anchor before Margate at 
the Thames’ mouth, toward Sandwich, abiding their 
adventure, and specially abiding for the ships that 
were gone to La Rochelle; for they thought they 
would shortly return. And so they did; for when the 
merchants of Flanders, of La Rochelle, of Hainault 
and other places, who for doubt of the Englishmen, 
were conjoined together, departed out of Flanders, 
they promised each other to go and to return to- 
gether, and to take each other’s part: and when 
they had all done their business in La Rochelle, and 
in the country of Saintonge, and had charged their 
ships with wines, then as soon as they had good wind 
they disanchored, and departed out of the haven of 
La Rochelle, and took their way by the sea to go 
into Flanders, and to Sluys, and from whence they 
departed. 

They sailed so long that they passed the Ras-Saint- 
Matthieu in Brittany without peril or damage, and so 
coasted lower Brittany, and then Normandy, and 
so came right over the Thames’ mouth, whereas the 
English navy lay. 

The Flemings perceived where they lay, and they in 
the high ships said to their company, “ Sirs, advise 
you well, we shall be met by the English army: they 
have perceived us ; they will take the advantage of 
the wind and tide; we shall have battle or it be 
night.” 

The tidings pleased not well all parties, and specially 
the merchants of Flanders, of Hainault, and of other 
countries, who had their merchandise there aboard, 
they would gladly have been thence if they might. 
Howbeit, sith they saw no remedy but fight, they 
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ordered themself thereto ; and they were crossbows 
and other men harnessed defensibly arrayed more 
than seven hundred. And among them there was a 
valiant knight of Flanders, who was their captain, 
and was as then admiral of the sea, set there by the 
Duke of Burgundy, called Sir John de Bucg, right 
sage and hardy in arms, and had done before great 
damage on the sea to the Englishmen. 

This Sir John de Bucq set everything in good order, 
and decked his ships well and wisely, as he that could 
right well do it, and said, ‘‘ Sirs, be not abashed ; we 
are men enough to fight with the English army, and 
the wind will serve us, that ever as we be fighting we 
shall approach nearer and nearer to Sluys; we shall 
coast Flanders.’’ Some took good comfort with those 
words, and some not: so they put themself in good 
order and defence, and made ready their crossbows 
and guns. 

The English ships approached ; and they had cer- 
tain galleys furnished with archers, and they came 
foremost rowing with oars, and gave the first assault 
and archers shot fiercely, and lost much of their shot ; 
for the Flemings covered them under the decks, and 
would not appear, but drave ever forth with the wind : 
and when they were out of the English archers’ shot, 
then they did let fly their bolts from the crossbows, 
wherewith they hurted many. 

Then approached the great ships of England, the 
Earl of Arundel with his company, and the Bishop of 
Norwich with his; and so the other lords. They 
rushed in among the Flemings’ ships and them of La 
Rochelle ; yet the Flemings and crossbows defended 
themself right valiantly, for their patron, Sir John de 
Bucq, did ever comfort them: he was in a great 
strong ship, wherein he had three guns shooting so 
great stones, that wheresoever they lighted they did 
great damage. And ever as they fought they drew 
little and little toward Flanders; and some little 
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ships, with their merchants, took the coasts of 
Flanders, and the low water, and thereby saved them, 
for the great ships could not follow them for lack of 
water. 

Thus on the sea there was a hard battle, and ships 
broken and sunken on both parties; for out of the 
tops they cast down great bars of iron, sharpened, 
whereas they went to the bottom. This was a hard 
battle, and well fought, for it endured three whole 
tides ; and when the day failed they withdrew each 
from other, and cast anchor, and there rested all night, 
and dressed their hurt men : and when the flood came, 
they disanchored and drew up sails, and returned 
again to the battle. 

With the Englishmen was Peter Du Bois of Ghent, 
with a certain archers and mariners ; who made the 
Flemings much ado, for he had been a mariner, 
wherefore he knew the art of the sea, and he was sore 
displeased that the Flemings and merchants endured 
so long. But always the Englishmen won advantage 
of the Flemings, and so came between Blankenburgh 
and Sluys, against Cadsand ; there was the discom- 
fiture, for the Flemings were not succoured by no 
creature ; nor also at that time there were no ships at 
Sluys, nor men of war. 

True it was, there was a squire, a man of arms, at 
Sluys, called Arnold Le Maire, when he heard how 
there was a battle on the sea between the army of 
England and them of Flanders, he took a bark of his 
own and entered therein, and with him a certain men 
of Sluys, and twenty crossbows, and rowed by force 
till he came to the battle. But that was at the point 
of the discomfiture, for by that time the Englishmen 
were seized of the most part of the Flemish ships, and 
had taken Sir John de Bucq their captain, and his 
ship and all that were within it, and of other ships a 
hundred and thirty : and when this Arnold Le Maire 
saw the manner of that battle, he made his crossbows 
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to shoot three times, and then returned, and was 
chased into the haven of Sluys 1 but the Englishmen’s 
ships were so great that they could not approach so 
near land as the bark did, and thereby he saved him- 
self and his company. -~~ 

The men of the town of Sluys were sore abashed 
when they heard of those tidings, so that they wist 
not what to do, whether to give up their town and for- 
sake all, or else to enter into the ships that lay there, 
and so defend the haven. 

Surely if the Englishmen had known the case they 
were in, they had been lords of the town and of the 
castle ; or if they had believed Peter Du Bois, for he 
sore counselled them that they should incontinent 
have set on the town of Sluys. They had won it if 
they had so done, but the Englishmen had no courage 
thereto, but said, “‘ It were a great folly for us to enter 
into the town of Sluys, for then they of Bruges, of 
Damme, and of Ardembourg, shall come and besiege 
us, and so peradventure we shall lose all that we have 
won: it is better for us to keep it, and to make wise 
war, than foolishly to lose all.”’ 

Thus the Englishmen kept still the sea, but they 
determined to burn the navy of ships that lay at anchor 
in the haven of Sluys. Of such ships as they had 
won they took part of them, such as were most old 
and dry, and lightest, and greased them well both 
within and without, and set fire on them, and so let 
them go with the wind and with the tide into the 
haven, to the intent that they should have fastened, 
and set fire on other ships that lay there, of Spain and 
of other places : howbeit, as God willed, that fire did 
no hurt nor damage to none other ship. 

After that the Englishmen discomfited Sir John de 
Bucq as he came from La Rochelle, thereby they had 

1 Sluys, in the fourteenth century, was a fortified port on the 


Zwyn, an arm of the sea; but this has long since silted up, and 
the town is now some three miles inland, among green fields. 
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great profit, specially of wine, for they had a nine 
thousand tuns of wine ; whereby wine was the dearer 
all the year after in Flanders, Holland, and in Brabant, 
and the better cheap in England, as it was reason. 
Such are the adventures of this world ; if one have 
damage, another hath profit. 

Thus still the Englishmen lay before Sluys at an 
anchor ; and sometimes with their barks and barges 
they set a-land on the other side against Sluys, whereas 
there was but a river to pass, and there they burnt a 
minster and other towns, along on the sea-side, and on 
the dykes, and took men prisoners in the country, and 
were there lying a ten days, and laid ambushes be- 
tween Damme and Sluys, on the road to Coxye ; and 
there was taken John de Launay, a man-of-arms of 
Tournai, with the lord of Estrynay and Sir Blanquart 
of Coulogne, who came there on the spur from Tournai 
with forty spears. 

And also Sir Robert Marchant, a knight of Flanders, 
was as then at Bruges, when the tidings spread abroad 
of the Englishmen ; so he departed and came to Sluys 

and entered into the castle, which he found in small 

defence, for such as should have defended the town 
were so abashed that there was no man took any heed 
of defence. 

Then this knight gave them heart and said, “ Ah! 
ye Sirs, and good men of Sluys, how maintain you 
yourself, when ye show yourself discomfited without 
any stroke striking ? Men of valour and of good de- 
fence ought not so to do: they should show forth a 
good visage as long as they could endure ; at the least 
till they were slain or taken: thereby they should 
attain to the grace of God, and praise of the world.” 
Thus said this Sir Robert when he came to Sluys. 

In the mean season, while the Englishmen were 
before Sluys and thereabout, all the country to Bruges 
were afraid, for the Englishmen were every day abroad 
a-foraging, a-foot, for they had no horses ; and some- 
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times they would enter far into the country ; on a day 
they burnt the town of Coxye on the downs, and a 
great village in the way toward Ardembourg from the 
sea-side, called Hosabourg : they did there what they 
list, and might have done more if they had known what 
case the country was in. 

And when they had tarried there at their pleasure, 
and saw that no man came against them, then they 
took their ships, and drew up sails, and so returned 
into England with two hundred thousand francs of 
profit, and so came into Thames straight to London, 
whereas they were received with great joy. For the 
good wines of Poitou and Saintonge, that was deter- 
mined to have been drunk in Flanders, in Hainault, 
Brabant, and in divers other places in Picardy, the 
Englishmen brought all with them into England ; and 
was sold and departed at London, and in other places 
of England ; wine was sold then for fourpence the 
gallon, and certain merchants of Zuric-see in Zealand, 
lost part of the said wine, but they had restitution 
again of all their losses, for they of Zuric-see would 
never agree to go to make war into England, nor 
would suffer none of their ships to go in that journey ; 
whereby they attained great love of the Englishmen. 

Sir John de Bucq was put in prison courteously at 
London : he might go where he listed, but every night 
he must lodge in the city. He could never come to his 
ransom, yet the Duke of Burgundy would gladly have 
had him by exchange for a brother of the King of 
Portugal’s. Thus Sir John de Bucq was prisoner three 
years in England, and there died. 
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II.—_THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA 
(Told by Charles Kingsley in “‘ Westward Ho’’) 


I. WE DRUM THEM UP THE CHANNEL 


AND now began that great sea-fight which was to 
determine whether Popery and despotism, or Protes- 
tantism and freedom, were the law which God had 
appointed for the half of Europe, and the whole of 
future America. It is a twelve days’ epic, worthy, as 
I said in the beginning of this book, not of dull prose, 
but of the thunder-roll of Homer’s verse ; but having 
to tell it, I must do my best, rather using, where L 
can, the words of contemporary authers than my 
own. 

“The Lord High Admirall of England, sending a 
pinnace before, called the Defiance, denounced war by 
discharging her ordnance ; and presently approaching 
within musquet-shot, with much thundering out of his 
own ship, called the Arkroyall (alias the Triumph), 
first set upon the Admirall’s, as he thought, of the 
Spaniards (but it was Alfonso de Leon’s ship). Soon 
after, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher played stoutly 
with their ordnance on the hindmost squadron, which 
was commanded by Recalde.’’ The Spaniards soon 
discover the superior ‘‘nimbleness of the English 
ships”; and Recalde’s squadron, finding that they 
are getting more than they give, in spite of his en- 


deavours, hurry forward to join the rest of the fleet. 
82 
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Medina the Admiral, finding his ships scattering fast, 
gathers them into a half-moon ; and the Armada tries 
to keep solemn way forward, like a stately herd of 
buffaloes, who march on across the prairie, disdaining 
to notice the wolves which-snarl around their track. 
But in vain. These are no wolves, but cunning hun- 
ters, swiftly horsed and keenly armed, and who will 
“shamefully shuffle ” (to use Drake’s own expression) 
that vast herd from the Lizard to Portland, from Port- 
land to Calais Roads; and who, even in this short 
two-hours’ fight, have made many a Spaniard ques- 
tion the boasted invincibleness of this Armada. 

One of the four great galliasses is already riddled 
with shot, to the great disarrangement of her “ pul- 
pits, chapels,”’ and friars therein assistant. The fleet 
has to close round her, or Drake and Hawkins will 
sink her; in effecting which manceuvre, the “ prin- 
cipal galleon of Seville,” in which are Pedro de Valdez 
and a host of blue-blooded Dons, runs foul of her 
- neighbour, carries away her foremast, and is, in spite 
of Spanish chivalry, left to her fate. This does not 
look like victory, certainly. But courage! though 
Valdez be left behind, “‘ our Lady,” and the saints, 
and the Bull Coena Domini (dictated by one whom I 
dare not name here), are with them still, and it were 
blasphemous to doubt. But in the meanwhile, if they 
have fared no better than this against a third of the 
Plymouth fleet, how will they fare when those forty 
belated ships, which are already whitening the blue 
between them and the Mewstone, enter the scene to 
play their part ? 

So ends the first day. Not an English ship, hardly 
aman, is hurt. It has destroyed for ever, in English 
minds, the prestige of boastful Spain. It has justified 
utterly the policy which the good Lord Howard had 
adopted by Raleigh’s and Drake’s advice, of keeping 
up a running fight, instead of “clapping ships to- 
gether without consideration”; in which case, says 

(2,605) 2 
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Raleigh, ‘‘ he had been lost, if he had not been better 
advised than a great many malignant fools were, who 
found fault with his demeanour.”’ 

Be that as it may, so ends the first day, in which 
Amyas and the other Bideford ships have been right 
busy for two hours, knocking holes in a huge galleon, 
which carries on her poop a maiden with a wheel, and 
bears the name of Sta. Catharina. She had a coat-of- 
arms on the flag at her sprit, probably those of the 
commandant of soldiers; but they were shot away 
early in the fight, so Amyas cannot tell whether they 
were De Soto’s or not. Nevertheless, there is plenty 
of time for private revenge ; and Amyas, called off at 
last by the Admiral’s signal, goes to bed and sleeps 
soundly. 

But ere he has been in his hammock an hour, he is 
awakened by Cary’s coming down to ask for orders. 

“We were to follow Drake’s lantern, Amyas ; but 
where it is I can’t see, unless he has been taken up 
aloft there among the stars, for a new Drakium 
Sidus.” 

Amyas turns out grumbling ; but no lantern is to be 
seen ; only a sudden explosion and a great fire on 
board some Spaniard, which is gradually got under, 
while they have to lie-to the whole night long, with 
nearly the whole fleet. 

The next morning finds them off Torbay, and 
Amyas is hailed by a pinnace, bringing a letter from 
Drake, which (saving the spelling, which was some- 
what arbitrary, like most men’s in those days) ran 
somewhat thus :— 


“ DEAR Lap,—I have been wool-gathering all night 
after five great hulks, which the Pixies transfigured 
overnight into galleons, and this morning again into 
German merchantmen. I let them go with my bless- 
ing ; and coming back, fell in (God be thanked !) 
with Valdez’ great galleon; and in it good booty, 
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which the Dons his fellows had left behind, like faith- 
ful and valiant comrades, and the Lord Howard had 
let slip past him, thinking her deserted by her crew. 
I have sent to Dartmouth a sight of noblemen and 
gentlemen, maybe a half hundred ; and Valdez him- 
self, who, when I sent my pinnace aboard, must needs 
stand on his punctilios, and propound conditions. I 
answered him, I had no time to tell with him: if he 
would needs die, then I was the very man for him ; if 
he would live, then buena querra. He sends again, 
boasting that he was Don Pedro Valdez, and that it 
stood not with his honour, and that of the Dons in his 
company. I replied, that for my part, I was Francis 
Drake, and my matches burning. Whereon he finds 
in my name salve for the wounds of his own, and comes 
aboard, kissing my fist, with Spanish lies of holding 
himself fortunate that he had fallen into the hands of 
fortunate Drake, and much more, which he might have 
' kept to cool his porridge. But I have much news from 
him (for he is a leaky tub) ; and among others, this, 
that your Don Guzman is aboard of the Sta. Catharina, 
commandant of her soldiery, and has his arms flying 
at her sprit, besides Sta. Catharina at the poop, which 
is a maiden with a wheel, and is a lofty built ship of 3 
tier of ordnance, from which God preserve you, and 
send you like luck with 
‘Your deare Friend and Admirall, 
“F, DRAKE. 


“‘ She sails in this squadron of Recalde. The Armada 
was minded to smoke us out of Plymouth ; and God’s 
grace it was they tried not: but their orders from 
home are too strait, and so the slaves fight like a bull 
in a tether, no farther than their rope, finding thus the 
devil a hard master, as do most in the end. They can- 
not compass our quick handling and tacking, and take 
us for very witches. So far so good, and better to 
come. You and I know the length of their foot of 
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old. Time and light will kill any hare, and they will 
find it a long way from Start to Dunkirk.” 


“The Admiral is in a gracious humour, Leigh, to 
have vouchsafed you so long a letter.” 

“St. Catharine? Why, that was the galleon we 
hammered all yesterday !”’ said Amyas, stamping on 
the deck. 

“Of course it was. Well, we shall find her again, 
doubt not. That cunning old Drake! How he has 
contrived to line his own pockets, even though he had 
to keep the whole fleet waiting for him.” 

“He has given the Lord High Admiral the dor, at 
all events.” 

‘“Lord Howard is too high-hearted to stop and 
plunder, Papist though he is, Amyas.”’ 

Amyas answered by a growl, for he worshipped 
Drake, and was not too just to Papists. 

The fleet did not find Lord Howard till nightfall ; 
he and Lord Sheffield had been holding on steadfastly 
the whole night after the Spanish lanterns, with two 
ships only. At least there was no doubt now of the 
loyalty of English Roman Catholics; and, indeed, 
throughout the fight, the Howards showed (as if to 
wipe out the slurs which had been cast on their loyalty 
by fanatics) a desperate courage, which might have 
thrust less prudent men into destruction, but led them 
only to victory. Soon a large Spaniard drifts by, de- 
serted and partly burnt. Some of the men are for 
leaving their place to board her, but Amyas stoutly 
refuses. He has ‘‘come out to fight, and not to 
plunder ; so let the nearest ship to her have her luck 
without grudging.” They pass on, and the men pull 
long faces when they see the galleon snapped up by 
their next neighbour, and towed off to Weymouth, 
where she proves to be the ship of Miguel d’Oquenda, 
the Vice-Admiral, which they saw last night all but 
blown up by some desperate Netherland gunner, who, 
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being “ misused,”’ was minded to pay off old scores on 
his tyrants. 

And so ends the second day, while the Portland 
rises higher and clearer every hour. The next morn- 
ing finds them off the island. Will they try Ports- 
mouth, though they have spared Plymouth? The 
wind has shifted to the north, and blows clear and cool 
off the white-walled downs of Weymouth Bay. The 
Spaniards turn and face the English. They must 
mean to stand off and on until the wind shall change, 
and then to try for the Needles. At least, they shall 
have some work to do before they round Purbeck Isle. 

The English go to the westward again, but it is only 
to return on the opposite tack. And now begin a 
series of manceuvres, each fleet trying to get the wind 
of the other ; but the struggle does not last long, and 
ere noon the English fleet have slipped close-hauled 
between the Armada and the land, and are coming 
_ down upon them right before the wind. 

And now begins a fight most fierce and fell. “ And 
fight they did confusedly, and with variable fortunes ; 
while, on the one hand, the English manfully rescued 
the ships of London, which were hemmed in by the 
Spaniards ; and, on the other side, the Spaniards as. 
stoutly delivered Recalde, being in danger.”’ “ Never 
was heard such thundering of ordnance on both sides, 
which notwithstanding from the Spaniards flew for 
the most part over the English without harm. Only 
Cock, an Englishman ” (whom Prince claims, I hope 
rightfully, as a worthy of Devon), “ died with honour in 
the midst of the enemies in a small ship of his. For 
the English ships, being far the lesser, charged the 
enemy with marvellous agility ; and having discharged 
their broadsides, flew forth presently into the deep, 
and levelled their shot directly, without missing, at 
those great and unwieldy Spanish ships.’”’ “ This was 
the most furious and bloody skirmish of all” (though 
ending only, it seems, in the capture of a great 
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Venetian and some small craft), ‘‘in which the Lord 
Admiral fighting amidst his enemies’ fleet, and seeing 
one of his captains afar off (Fenner by name, he who 
fought the seven Portugals at the Azores), cried, ‘ O 
George, what doest thou? Wilt thou now frustrate 
my hope and opinion conceived of thee ? Wilt thou 
forsake me now?’ With which words he, being en- 
flamed, approached, and did the part of a most valiant 
captain ;’’ as, indeed, did all the rest. 

Night falls upon the floating volcano ; and morning 
finds them far past Purbeck, with the white peak of 
Freshwater ahead ; and pouring out past the Needles, 
ship after ship, to join the gallant chase. For now 
from all havens, in vessels fitted out at their own ex- 
pense, flock the chivalry of England; the Lords 
Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, Palla- 
vicin, Brooke, Carew, Raleigh, and Blunt, and many 
another honourable name, “as to a set field, where 
immortal fame and honour was to be attained.” 
Spain has staked her chivalry in that mighty cast ; 
not a noble house of Arragon or Castile but has lent a 
brother or a son—and shall mourn the loss of one ; 
and England’s gentlemen will measure their strength 
once for all against the cavaliers of Spain. Lord 
Howard has sent forward light craft into Portsmouth 
for ammunition; but they will scarce return to- 
night, for the wind falls dead, and all the evening the 
two fleets drift helpless with the tide, and shout idle 
defiance at each other with trumpet, fife, and drum. 

The sun goes down upon a glassy sea, and rises on a 
glassy sea again. But what day is this? The twenty- 
fifth, St. James’s Day, sacred to the patron saint of 
Spain. Shall nothing be attempted in his honour by 
those whose forefathers have so often seen him with 
their bodily eyes, charging in their van upon his snow- 
white steed, and scattering Paynims with celestial 
lance ? He might have sent them, certainly, a favour- 
ing breeze. Perhaps he only means to try their faith ; 
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at least, the galleys shall attack, and in their van 
three of the great galliasses (the fourth lies half- 
crippled among the fleet) thrash the sea to foam with 
three hundred oars apiece ; and see, not St. James 
leading them to victory, but Lord Howard’s Triumph, 
his brother’s Lion, Southwell’s Elizabeth Jonas, Lord 
Sheffield’s Bear, Barker’s Victory, and George Fen- 
ner’s Leicester, towed stoutly out, to meet them with 
such salvos of chain-shot, smashing oars and cutting 
rigging, that had not the wind sprung up again toward 
noon, and the Spanish fleet come up to rescue them, 
they had shared the fate of Valdez and the Biscayan. 
And now the fight becomes general. Frobisher beats 
down the Spanish Admiral’s mainmast ; and, attacked 
himself by Mexia and Recalde, is rescued by Lord 
Howard ; who, himself endangered in his turn, is 
rescued in his turn ; “‘ while after that day ”’ (so sick- 
ened were they of the English gunnery), “ no galliasse 
_ would adventure to fight.” 

And so, with variable fortune, the fight thunders on 
the livelong afternoon, beneath the virgin cliffs of 
Freshwater ; while myriad seafowl rise screaming up 
from every ledge, and spot with their black wings the 
snow-white wall of chalk; and the lone shepherd 
hurries down the slopes above to peer over the dizzy 
edge, and forgets the wheatear fluttering in his snare, 
while he gazes trembling upon glimpses of tall masts 
and gorgeous flags piercing at times the league-broad 
veil of sulphur smoke which welters far below. 

So fares St. James’s Day, as Baal’s did on Carmel in 
old time: “ Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is on a journey ; or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awaked.” At least, the only fire by which 
he has answered his votaries has been that of English 
cannon: and the Armada, “ gathering itself into a 
roundel,” will fight no more, but make the best of its 
way to Calais, where perhaps the Guises’ faction may 
have a French force ready to assist them, and then 
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to Dunkirk, to join with Parma and the great flotilla 
of the Netherlands. 

So on, before “‘ a fair Etesian gale,’’ which follows 
clear and bright out of the south-south-west, glide 
forward the two great fleets, past Brighton Cliffs and 
Beachy Head, Hastings and Dungeness. Is it a battle 
ora triumph? For by sea, Lord Howard, instead of 
fighting, is rewarding ; and after Lord Thomas How- 
ard, Lord Sheffield, Townsend, and Frobisher have 
received at his hands that knighthood which was then 
more honourable than a peerage, old Admiral Haw- 
kins kneels and rises up Sir John, and shaking his 
shoulders after the accolade, observes to the repre- 
sentative of majesty, that his “ old woman will hardly 
know herself again when folks call her My Lady.” 

And meanwhile the cliffs are lined with pikemen 
and musketeers, and by every countryman and groom 
who can bear arms, led by their squires and sheriffs, 
marching eastward as fast as their weapons let them, 
towards the Dover shore. And not with them alone. 
From many a mile inland come down women and 
children, and aged folk in wagons, to join their feeble 
shouts, and prayers which are not feeble, to that great 
cry of mingled faith and fear which ascends to the 
throne of God from the spectators of Britain’s Salamis. 

Let them pray on. The danger is not over yet, 
though Lord Howard has had news from Newhaven 
that the Guises will not stir against England, and Sey- 
mour and Winter have left their post of observation 
on the Flemish shores, to make up the number of the 
fleet to an hundred and forty sail—larger, slightly, 
than that of the Spanish fleet, but of not more than 
half the tonnage or one-third the number of men. The 
Spaniards are dispirited and battered, but unbroken 
still; and as they slide to their anchorage in Calais 
Roads on the Saturday evening of that most memor- 
able week, all prudent men know well that England’s 
hour is come, and that the bells which will call all 
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Christendom to church upon the morrow morn will 
be either the death-knell or the triumphal peal of the 
Reformed faith throughout the world. 

A solemn day that Sabbath must have been in 
country and in town. And many a light-hearted 
coward, doubtless, who had scoffed (as many did) at 
the notion of the Armada’s coming, because he dare 
not face the thought, gave himself up to abject fear, 
“as he now plainly saw and heard that of which before 
he would not be persuaded.’”’ And many a brave man, 
too, as he knelt beside his wife and daughters, felt his 
heart sink to the very pavement at the thought of 
what those beloved ones might be enduring a few 
short days hence, from a profligate and fanatical 
soldiery, or from the more deliberate fiendishness of 
the Inquisition. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the fires of Smithfield, the immolation of the Moors, 
the extermination of the West Indians, the fantastic 
horrors of the Piedmontese persecution, which make 
unreadable the too truthful pages of Morland,—these 
were the spectres which, not as now, dim and distant 
through the mist of centuries, but recent, bleeding 
from still gaping wounds, flitted before the eyes of 
every Englishman, and filled his brain and heart with 
fire. 

He knew full well the fate in store for him and his. 
One false step, and the unspeakable doom which, not 
two generations afterwards, befell the Lutherans of 
Magdeburg, would have befallen every town from 
London to Carlisle. All knew the hazard, as they 
prayed that day, and many a day before and after, 
throughout England and the Netherlands. And none 
knew it better than She who was the guiding spirit 
of that devoted land, and the especial mark of the 
invaders’ fury ; and who, by some Diyine inspiration 
(as men then not unwisely held), devised herself the 
daring stroke which was to anticipate the coming blow. 

But where is Amyas Leigh all this while ? Day 
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after day he has been seeking the Sta. Catharma in the 
thickest of the press, and cannot come at her, cannot 
even hear of her. One moment he dreads that she has 
sunk by night, and balked him of his prey ; the next, 
that she has repaired her damages, and will escape 
him after all. He is moody, discontented, restless, 
even (for the first time in his life) peevish with his 
men. He can talk of nothing but Don Guzman ; he 
can find no better employment, at every spare moment, 
than taking his sword out of the sheath, and handling 
it, fondling it, talking to it even, bidding it not to fail 
him in the day of vengeance. At last he has sent to 
Squire, the armourer, for a whetstone, and, half 
ashamed of his own folly, whets and polishes it in 
by-corners, muttering to himself. That one fixed 
thought of selfish vengeance has possessed his whole 
mind; he forgets England’s present need, her past 
triumph, his own safety, everything but his brother’s 
blood. And yet this is the day for which he has been 
longing ever since he brought home that magic horn 
as a fifteen years’ boy ; the day when he should find 
himself face to face with an invader, and that invader 
Antichrist himself. He has believed for years with 
Drake, Hawkins, Grenvile, and Raleigh, that he was 
called and sent into the world only to fight the 
Spaniard: and he is fighting him now, in such a 
cause, for such a stake, within such battle-lists, as 
he will never see again; and yet he is not content. 
And while throughout that gallant fleet whole crews 
are receiving the Communion side by side, and rising 
with cheerful faces to shake hands, and to rejoice that 
they are sharers in Britain’s Salamis, Amyas turns 
away from the holy elements. 

“I cannot communicate, Sir John. Charity with 
all men? I hate, if ever man hated on earth.” 

‘“ You hate the Lord’s foes only, Captain Leigh.” 

“No, Jack, I hate my own as well.” 

“But no one in the fleet, sir ? ” 
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“Don’t try to put me off with the same Jesuit’s 
quibble which that false knave Parson Fletcher in- 
vented for one of Doughty’s men, to drug his con- 
science withal when he was plotting against his own 
admiral. No, Jack, I hate one of whom you know ; 
and somehow that hatred of him keeps me from loving 
any human being. I am in love and charity with no 
man, Sir John Brimblecombe—not even with you! 
Go your ways, in God’s name, sir! and leave me and 
the devil alone together, or you'll find my words are 
ire; 1, 

Jack departed with a sigh, and while the crew were 
receiving the Communion on deck, Amyas sat below 
in the cabin sharpening his sword; and after it, 
called for a boat and went on board Drake’s ship 
to ask news of the Sta. Catharina, and listened 
scowling to the loud chants and tinkling bells, which 
came across the water from the Spanish fleet. At last 
Drake was summoned by the Lord Admiral, and re- 
' turned with a secret commission, which ought to bear 
fruit that night ; and Amyas, who had gone with him, 
helped him till nightfall, and then returned to his own 
ship as Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, to the joy and glory 
of every soul on board except his moody self. 

So there, the livelong summer Sabbath day, before 
the little high-walled town and the long range of 
yellow sand-hills, lie those two mighty armaments, 
scowling at each other, hardly out of gunshot. Mes- 
senger after messenger is hurrying towards Bruges to 
the Duke of Parma, for light craft which can follow 
these nimble English somewhat better than their own 
floating castles; and, above all, entreating him to 
put to sea at once with all his force. The duke is not 
with his forces at Dunkirk, but on the future field of 
Waterloo, paying his devotions to St. Mary of Halle in 
Hainault, in order to make all sure in his Pantheon, 
and already sees in visions of the night that gentle- 
souled and pure-lipped saint, Cardinal Allen, placing 
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the crown of England on his head. He returns for 
answer: first, that his victual is not ready; next, 
that his Dutch sailors, who have been kept at their 
post for many a week at the sword’s point, have run 
away like water; and thirdly, that over and above 
all, he cannot come, so “ strangely provided of great 
ordnance and musketeers’ are those five-and thirty 
Dutch ships, in which round-sterned and stubborn- 
hearted heretics watch, like terriers at a rat’s hole, 
the entrance of Nieuwport and Dunkirk. Having 
ensured the private patronage of St. Mary of Halle, 
he will return to-morrow to make experience of its 
effects ; but only to hear across the flats of Dixmude 
the thunder of the fleets, and at Dunkirk the open 
curses of his officers. For while he has been praying 
and nothing more, the English have been praying, and 
something more ; and all that is left for the Prince of 
Parma is, to hang a few purveyors, as peace-offerings 
to his sulking army, and then “ chafe,”’ as Drake says 
of him, “ like a bear robbed of her whelps.”’ 

For Lord Henry Seymour has brought Lord Howard 
a letter of command from Elizabeth’s self ; and Drake 
has been carrying it out so busily all that Sunday 
long, that by two o’clock on the Monday morning, 
eight fireships, ‘‘ besmeared with wildfire, brimstone, 
pitch, and resin, and all their ordnance charged with 
bullets and with stones,” are stealing down the wind 
straight for the Spanish fleet, guided by two valiant 
men of Devon, Young and Prowse. (Let their names 
live long in the land !) The ships are fired, the men of 
Devon steal back, and in a moment more the heaven 
is red with glare from Dover Clifis to Gravelines Tower; 
and weary-hearted Belgian boors far away inland, 
plundered and dragooned for many a hideous year, leap 
from their beds, and fancy (and not so far wrongly 
either) that the day of judgment is come at last, to 
end their woes, and hurl down vengeance on their 
tyrants. 
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And then breaks forth one of those disgraceful 
panics, which so often follow overweening presump- 
tion; and shrieks, oaths, prayers, and reproaches 
make night hideous. There are those, too, on board 
who recollect well enough Jenebelli’s fireships at Ant- 
werp three years before, and the wreck which they 
made of Parma’s bridge across the Scheldt. If these 
should be like them! And cutting all cables, hoist- 
ing any sails, the Invincible Armada goes lumbering 
wildly out to sea, every ship foul of her neighbour. 

The largest of the four galliasses loses her rudder, 
and drifts helpless to and fro, hindering and confusing. 
The duke, having (so the Spaniards say) weighed his 
anchor deliberately, instead of leaving it behind him, 
runs in again after a while, and fires a signal for re- 
turn ; but his truant sheep are deaf to the shepherd’s 
pipe, and swearing and praying by turns, he runs up 
Channel towards Gravelines, picking up stragglers on 
his way, who are struggling as they best can among 
_ the flats and shallows. But Drake and Fenner have 
arrived as soon as he. When Monday’s sun rises on 
the quaint old castle and muddy dikes of Gravelines 
town, the thunder of the cannon recommences, and is 
not hushed till night. Drake can hang coolly enough 
in the rear to plunder when he thinks fit ; but when 
the battle needs it, none can fight more fiercely, among 
the foremost ; and there is need now, if ever. That 
Armada must never be allowed to re-form. If it does, 
its left wing may yet keep the English at bay, while its 
right drives off the blockading Hollanders from Dun- 
kirk port, and sets Parma and his flotilla free to join 
them, and to sail in doubled strength across to the 
mouth of Thames. 

So Drake has weighed anchor, and away up Channel 
with all his squadron, the moment that he saw the 
Spanish fleet come up ; and with him Fenner, burning 
to redeem the honour which, indeed, he had never 
lost ; and ere Fenton, Beeston, Crosse, Ryman, and 
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Lord Southwell can join them, the Devon ships have 
been worrying the Spaniards for two full hours into 
confusion worse confounded. 

But what is that heavy firing behind them? Alas 
for the great galliasse!_ She lies, like a huge stranded 
whale, upon the sands where now stands Calais pier ; 
and Amyas Preston, the future hero of La Guayra, is 
pounding her into submission, while a fleet of hoys 
and drumblers look on and help, as jackals might the 
lion. 

Soon, on the south-west horizon, loom up larger and 
larger two mighty ships, and behind them sail on sail. 
As they near, a shout greets the Triwmph and the 
Beary ; and on and in the Lord High Admiral glides 
stately into the thickest of the fight. 

True, we have still but some three-and twenty ships 
which can cope at all with some ninety of the 
Spaniards ; but we have dash, and daring, and the 
inspiration of utter need. Now or never must the 
mighty struggle be ended. We worried them off 
Portland, we must rend them in pieces now ; and in 
rushes ship after ship, to smash her broadsides through 
and through the wooden castles, “‘ sometimes not a 
pike’s length asunder,’ and then out again to reload, 
and give place meanwhile to another. The smaller 
are fighting with all sails set ; the few larger, who, 
once in, are careless about coming out again, fight 
with topsails loose, and their main and fore yards 
close down on deck, to prevent being boarded. The 
duke, Oquenda, and Recalde, having with much ado 
got clear of the shallows, bear the brunt of the fight 
to seaward ; but in vain. The day goes against them 
more and more as it runs on. Seymour and Winter 
have battered the great San Philip into a wreck ; her 
masts are gone by the board; Pimentelli in the San 
Matthew comes up to take the mastifis off the fainting 
bull, and finds them fasten on him instead; but the 
Evangelist, though smaller, is stouter than the Deacon, 
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and of all the shot poured into him not twenty “ lackt 
him thorough.” His masts are tottering, but sink or 
strike he will not. 

“ Go ahead, and pound his tough hide, Leigh,” roars 
Drake off the poop of his ship, while he hammers away 
at one of the great galliasses. “‘ What right has he to 
keep us all waiting ? ” 

Amyas slips in as best he can between Drake and 
Winter. As he passes, he shouts to his ancient 
enemy,— 

“We are with you, sir; all friends to-day!” and 
slipping round Winter’s bows, he pours his broadside 
into those of the San Matthew, and then glides on to 
reload ; but not to return. For not a pistol-shot to 
leeward, worried by three or four small craft, lies an 
immense galleon, and on her poop—can he believe his 
eyes for joy >—the maiden and the wheel which he has 
sought so long ! 

“There he is!” shouts Amyas, springing to the 
starboard side of the ship. The men, too, have already 
caught sight of that hated sign. A cheer of fury 
bursts from every throat. 

“Steady, men!” says Amyas, in a suppressed 
voice. “‘Notashot! Re-load, and be ready ; I must 
speak with him first.” And silent as the grave, amid 
the infernal din, the Vengeance glides up to the 
Spaniard’s quarter. 

“Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Sotomayor de 
Soto!’ shouts Amyas, from the mizzen rigging, loud 
and clear amid the roar. 

He has not called in vain. Fearless and graceful as 
ever, the tall, mail-clad figure of his foe leaps up upon 
the poop railing, twenty feet above Amyas’s head, and 
shouts through his vizor,— > 

“ At your service, sir, whosoever you may be.”’ 

A dozen muskets and arrows are levelled at him, 
but Amyas frowns them down. ‘‘ No man strikes him 
but I. Spare him, if you kill every other soul on 
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board. Don Guzman, I am Captain Sir Amyas 
Leigh. I proclaim you a traitor and a ravisher, and 
challenge you once more to single combat, when and 
where you will.” } 

“You are welcome to come on board me, sir,” 
answers the Spaniard in a clear, quiet tone, “ bringing 
with you this answer, that you lie in your throat.” 
And lingering a moment, out of bravado, to arrange 
his scarf, he steps slowly down again behind the 
bulwarks. 

“Coward |’ shouts Amyas at the top of his voice. 

The Spaniard reappears instantly. ‘‘ Why that 
name, senor, of all others ?”’ asks he in a cool, stern 
voice. 

“Because we call men cowards in England who 
leave their wives to be burnt alive by priests.” 

The moment the words had passed Amyas’s lips, he 
felt that they were cruel and unjust. But it was too 
late to recall them. The Spaniard started, clutched 
his sword-hilt, and then hissed back through his closed 
vizor,— 

“For that word, sirrah, you hang at my yardarm, 
if Saint Mary gives me grace.” 

“See that your halter be a silken one, then,” 
laughed Amyas, “‘ for I am just dubbed knight.’”’ And 
he stepped down as a storm of bullets rang through 
the rigging round his head. The Spaniards are not 
as punctilious as he. 

“Fire!’’ His ordnance crash through the stern- 
works of the Spaniard; and then he sails onward, 
while her balls go humming harmlessly through his 
rigging. 

Half an hour has passed of wild noise and fury. 
Three times has the Vengeance, as a dolphin might, 
sailed clean round and round the Sta. Catharina, 
pouring in broadside after broadside, till the guns are 
leaping to the deck-beams with their own heat, and 
the Spaniard’s sides are slit and spotted in a hundred 
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places. And yet, so high has been his fire in return, 
and so strong the deck defences of the Vengeance, that 
a few spars broken, and two or three men wounded by 
musketry, are all her loss. But still the Spaniard 
endures, magnificent as ever ; it is the battle of the 
thresher and the whale ;_the end is certain, but the 
work is long. 

“Can I help you, Captain Leigh?” asks Lord 
Henry Seymour, as he passes within oar’s-length of 
him, to attack a ship ahead. “‘ The San Matthew has 
had his dinner, and is gone on to Medina to ask for a 
digestive to it.” 

“IT thank your lordship, but this is my private 
quarrel, of which Ispoke. But if your lordship could 
lend me powde ; 

“Would that I could! But so, I fear, says every 
other gentleman in the fleet.” 

A puff of wind clears away the sulphureous veil for 
amoment. The sea is clear of ships towards the land ; 
the Spanish fleet are moving again up Channel, 
Medina bringing up the rear; only some two miles 
to their right hand, the vast hull of the San Philip is 
drifting up the shore with the tide, and somewhat 
nearer, the San Matthew is hard at work at her pumps. 
They can see the white stream of water pouring down 
her side. 

“Go in, my lord, and have the pair!” shouts 
Amyas. 

“No, sir! Forward is a Seymour’s cry. We will 
leave them to pay the Flushingers’ expenses.”” And 
on went Lord Henry, and on shore went the San 
Philip at Ostend, to be plundered by the Flushingers ; 
while the San Matthew, whose captain, “on a hault 
courage,” had refused to save himself and his gentle- 
men on board Medina’s ship, went blundering mis- 
erably into the hungry mouths of Captain Peter 
Vanderduess and four other valiant Dutchmen, who, 
like prudent men of Holland, contrived to keep the 
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galleon afloat till they had emptied her, and then 
“hung up her banner in the great church of Leyden, 
being of such a length, that being fastened to the 
roof, it reached unto the very ground.” 

But in the meanwhile, long ere the sun had set, 
comes down the darkness of the thunderstorm, at- 
tracted, as to a volcano’s mouth, to that vast mass 
of sulphur-smoke which cloaks the sea for many a 
mile ; and heaven’s artillery above makes answer to 
man’s below. But still, through smoke and rain, 
Amyas clings to his prey. She too has seen the north- 
ward movement of the Spanish fleet, and sets her top- 
sails. Amyas calls to the men to fire high, and cripple 
her rigging, but in vain; for three or four belated 
galleys, having forced their way at last over the shal- 
lows, come flashing and sputtering up to the com- 
batants, and take his fire off the galleon. Amyas 
grinds his teeth, and would fain hustle into the thick 
of the press once more, in spite of the galleys’ beaks. 

“Most heroical captain,’’ says Cary, pulling a long 
face, ‘‘ if we do, we are stove and sunk in five minutes ; 
not to mention that Yeo says he has not twenty 
rounds of great cartridge left.” 

So, surely and silent, the Vengeance sheers off, but 
keeps as near as she can to the little squadron all 
through the night of rain and thunder which follows. 
Next morning the sun rises on a clear sky, with a 
strong west-north-west breeze, and all hearts are 
asking what the day will bring forth. 

They are long past Dunkirk now; the German 
Ocean is opening before them. The Spaniards, sorely 
battered, and lessened in numbers, have, during the 
night, regained some sort of order. The English hang 
on their skirts a mile or two behind. They have no 
ammunition, and must wait for more. To Amyas’s 
great disgust, the Sta. Catharina has rejoined her 
fellows during the night. 

“ Never mind,” says Cary ; ‘“ she can neither dive 
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nor fly, and as long as she is above water we—What 
is the Admiral about ? ”’ 

He is signalling Lord Henry Seymour and his 
squadron. Soon they tack, and come down the wind 
for the coast of Flanders. Parma must be blockaded 
still ; and the Hollanders are likely to be too busy 
with their plunder to doit effectually. Suddenly there 
is a stir in the Spanish fleet. Medina and the rear- 
most ships turn upon the English. What can it mean? 
Will they offer battle once more ? If so, it were best 
to get out of their way, for we have nothing wherewith 
to fight them. So the English lie close to the wind. 
They will let them pass, and return to their old tactic 
of following and harassing. 

“ Good-bye to Seymour,” says Cary, “‘ if he is caught 
between them and Parma’s flotilla. They are going to 
Dunkirk.” 

“Impossible !_ They will not have water enough to 
reach his light craft. Here comes a big ship right 
upon us! Give him all you have left, lads ; and if he 
will fight us, lay him alongside, and die boarding.” 

They gave him what they had, and hulled him with 
‘every shot; but his huge side stood silent as the 
grave. He had not wherewithal to return the compli- 
ment. 

‘“‘ As I live, he is cutting loose the foot of his main- 
sail! The villain means to run.” 

“There go the rest of them! Victoria!’ shouted 
Cary, as one after another, every Spaniard set all the 
sail he could. 

There was silence for a few minutes throughout the 
English fleet, and then cheer upon cheer of triumph 
rent the skies. It was over! The Spaniard had re- 
fused battle, and, thinking only of safety, was pressing 
downward toward the Straits again. The Invincible 
Armada had cast away its name, and England was 
saved. 

“‘ But he will never get there, sir,” said old Yeo, who 
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had come upon deck to murmur his Nunc Domine, and 
gaze upon that sight beyond all human faith or hope. 
“ Never, never will he weather the Flanders shore 
against such a breeze as is coming up. Look to the 
eye of the wind, sir, and see how the Lord is fighting 
for His people ! ”’ 

Yes, down it came, fresher and stiffer every minute 
out of the grey north-west, as it does so often after a 
thunderstorm ; and the sea began to rise high and 
white under the ‘‘ Claro Aquilone,” till the Spaniards 
were fain to take in all spare canvas, and lie-to as best 
they could; while the English fleet, lying-to also, 
awaited an event which was in God’s hands and not in 
theirs. 

“They will be all ashore on Zealand before the 
afternoon,’”’ murmured Amyas, “‘ and I have lost my 
labour! Oh, for powder, powder, powder! to go in 
and finish it at once!” 

“Osir,” said Yeo, “‘ don’t murmur against the Lord 
in the very day of His mercies. It is hard, to be sure ; 
but His will be done ! ” 

“ Could we not borrow powder from Drake there ? ”’ 

*“ Look at the sea, sir! ”’ 

And, indeed, the sea was far too rough for any such 
attempt. The Spaniards neared and neared the fatal 
dunes which fringed the shore for many a dreary mile ; 
and Amyas had to wait weary hours, growling like a 
dog who has had the bone snatched out of his mouth, 
till the day wore on, when, behold, the wind began to 
fall as rapidly as it had risen. A savage joy rose in 
Amyas’s heart. 

‘ They are safe! safe for us! Who will go and beg 
us powder—a cartridge here and a cartridge there ?— - 
anything to set to work again ? ”’ 

Cary volunteered, and returned in a couple of hours 
with some quantity ; but he was on board again only 
just in time, for the south-wester had recovered the 
mastery of the skies, and Spaniards and English were 
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moving away; but this time northward. Whither 
now? To Scotland? Amyas knew not, and cared 
not, provided he was in the company of Don Guzman 
de Soto. 

The Armada was defeated, and England saved. 
But such great undertakittgs seldom end in one grand 
melodramatic explosion of fireworks, through which 
the devil arises in full roar to drag Dr. Faustus for 
ever into the flaming pit. On the contrary, the devil 
stands by his servants to the last, and tries to bring 
off his shattered forces with drums beating and colours 
flying ; and, if possible, to lull his enemies into sup- 
posing that the fight is ended, long before it really is 
half over. All which the good Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham knew well; and knew, too, that Medina had one 
last card to play, and that was the filial affection of 
that dutiful and chivalrous son, James of Scotiand. 
True, he had promised faith to Elizabeth ; but that 
was no reason why he should keep it. He had been 
hankering and dabbling after Spain for years past, 
for its absolutism was dear to his inmost soul; and 
Queen Elizabeth had had to warn him, scold him, call 
him a liar, for so doing: so the Armada might still 
find shelter and provision in the Firth of Forth. But 
whether Lord Howard knew or not, Medina did not 
know that Elizabeth had played her card cunningly, 
in the shape of one of those appeals to the purse, 
which, to James’s dying day, overweighed all others, 
save appeals to his vanity. “ The title of a dukedom 
in England, a yearly pension of £5,000, a guard at the 
Queen’s charge, and other matters ” (probably more 
hounds and deer), had steeled the heart of the King 
of Scots, and sealed the Firth of Forth. Nevertheless, 
as I say, Lord Howard, like the rest of Elizabeth’s 
heroes, trusted James just as much as James trusted 
others; and therefore thought good to escort the 
Armada until it was safely past the domains of that 
most chivalrous and truthful Solomon. But on the 
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4th of August, his fears, such as they were, were laid 
to rest. The Spaniards left the Scottish coast, and 
sailed away for Norway; and the game was played 
out, and the end was come, as the end of such matters 
generally comes, by gradual decay, petty disaster, and 
mistake; till the snow mountain, instead of being 
blown tragically and heroically to atoms, melts help- 
lessly and pitiably away. 


« 


2. NORTH-ABOUT WITH THE “‘ VENGEANCE ” 

YES, it is over; and the great Armada is vanquished. 
It is lulled for a while, the everlasting war which is in 
heaven, the battle of Iran and Turan, of the children 
of light and of darkness, of Michael and his angels 
against Satan and his fiends; the battle which slowly 
and seldom, once in the course of many centuries, 
culminates and ripens into a day of judgment, and 
becomes palpable and incarnate ; no longer a mere 
spiritual fight, but one of flesh and blood, wherein 
simple men may choose their sides without mistake, 
and help God’s cause not merely with prayer and pen, 
but with sharp shot and cold steel. A day of judg- 
ment has come, which has divided the light from the 
darkness, and the sheep from the goats, and tried each 
man’s work by the fire ; and, behold, the devil’s work, 
like its maker, is proved to have been, as always, a lie 
and a sham, and a windy boast, a bladder which 
collapses at the merest pin-prick. Byzantine empires, 
Spanish Armadas, triple-crowned Papacies, Russian 
Despotisms, this is the way of them, and will be to the 
end of the world. One brave blow at the big bullying 
phantom, and it vanishes in sulphur stench; while 
the children of Israel, as of old, see the Egyptians dead 
on the seashore—they scarce know how, save that God 


has done it—and sing the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb. 
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And now, from England and the Netherlands, from 
Germany and Geneva, and those poor Vaudois shep- 
herd Saints, whose bones for generations past 


“ Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ”’ 


to be, indeed, the seed of. the Church, and a germ of 
new life, liberty, and civilization, even in these very 
days returning good for evil to that Piedmont which 
has hunted them down like the partridges on the 
mountains ;—from all of Europe, from all of mankind, 
I had almost said, in which lay the seed of future virtue 
and greatness, of the destinies of the new-discovered 
world, and the triumphs of the coming age of science, 
arose a shout of holy joy, such as the world had not 
heard for many a weary and bloody century ; a shout 
which was the prophetic birth-pzan of North America, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, of free 
commerce and free colonization over the whole 
earth. 

“ There was in England, by the commandment of 
her Majesty,” says Van Meteran, “ and likewise in the 
United Provinces, by the direction of the States, a 
solemn festival day publicly appointed, wherein all 
persons were solemnly enjoined to resort unto ye 
Church, and there to render thanks and praises unto 
God, and y® preachers were commanded to exhort y® 
people thereunto. The aforesaid solemnity was ob- 
served upon the 29th of November: which day was 
wholly spent in fasting, prayer, and giving of thanks. 

“‘ Likewise the Queen’s Majesty herself, imitating 
y® ancient Romans, rode into London in triumph, in 
regard of her own and her subjects’ glorious deliver- 
ance. For being attended upon very solemnly by all 
y® principal Estates and officers of her Realm, she was 
carried through her said City of London in a trium- 
phant Chariot, and in robes of triumph, from her 
Palace unto y@ said Cathedral Church of St. Paul, out 
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of ye which ye Ensigns and Colours of y® vanquished 
Spaniards hung displayed. And all ye Citizens of Lon- 
don, in their liveries, stood on either side y® street, by 
their several Companies, with their ensigns and ban- 
ners, and the streets were hanged on both sides with 
blue Cloth, which, together with ye aforesaid banners, 
yielded a very stately and gallant prospect. Her 
Majestie being entered into ye Church, together with 
her Clergy and Nobles, gave thanks unto God, and 
caused a public Sermon to be preached before her at 
Paul’s Cross: wherein none other argument was 
handled, but that praise, honour, and glory might be 
rendered unto God, and that God’s Name might be 
extolled by thanksgiving. And with her own princely 
voice she most Christianly exhorted ye people to do 
ye same ; whereunto y® people, with a loud acclama- 
tion, wished her a most long and happy life to ye 
confusion of her foes.” 

Yes, as the medals struck on the occasion said, ‘‘ It 
came, it saw, and it fled!” And whither? Away 
and northward, like a herd of frightened deer, past 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, catching up a few hapless 
fishermen as guides ; past the coast of Norway, there, 
too, refused water and food by the brave descendants 
of the Vikings ; and on northward ever towards the 
lonely Faroes, and the everlasting dawn which heralds 
round the Pole the midnight sun. 

Their water is failing, the cattle must go overboard, 
and the wild northern sea echoes to the shrieks of 
drowning horses. They must homeward at least, 
somehow, each as best he can. Let them meet again 
at Cape Finisterre, if indeed they ever meet. Medina 
Sidonia, with some five-and-twenty of the soundest 
and best victualled ships, will lead the way, and leave 
the rest to their fate. He is soon out of sight; and 
forty more, the only remnant of that mighty host, 
come wandering wearily behind, hoping to make the 
south-west coast of Ireland, and have help, or, at 
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least, fresh water there, from their fellow Romanists. 
Alas for them !— 


“ Make Thou their way dark and slippery, 
And follow them up €ver with Thy storm.” 


_ For now comes up from the Atlantic gale on gale, and 
few of that hapless remnant reached the shores of 
Spain. 

And where are Amyas and the Vengeance all this 
while ? 

At the fifty-seventh degree of latitude, the English 
fleet, finding themselves growing short of provision, 
and having been long since out of powder and ball, 
turn southward toward home, “ thinking it best to 
leave the Spaniard to those uncouth and boisterous 
northern seas.’’ A few pinnaces are still sent onward 
to watch their course ; and the English fleet, caught 
‘in the same storms which scattered the Spaniards, 
“ with great danger and industry reach Harwich port, 
and there provide themselves of victuals and ammuni- 
tion,’ in case the Spaniard should return. But there 
is no need for that caution. Parma, indeed, who can- 
not believe that the idol at Halle, after all his compli- 
ments to it, will play him so scurvy a trick, will watch 
for weeks on Dunkirk dunes, hoping against hope for 
the Armada’s return, casting anchors and spinning 
rigging to repair their losses. 


“ But lang lang may his ladies sit, 
With their fans intill their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land.” 


The Armada is away on the other side of Scotland, 
and Amyas is following in its wake. 

For when the Lord High Admiral determined to 
return, Amyas asked leave to follow the Spaniard ; 
and asked, too, of Sir John Hawkins, who happened 
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to be at hand, such ammunition and provision as could 
be afforded him, promising to repay the same like an 
honest man, out of his plunder if he lived, out of his 
estate if he died ; lodging for that purpose bills in the 
hands of Sir John, who, as a man of business, took 
them, and put them in his pocket among the thimbles, 
string, and tobacco ; after which Amyas, calling his 
men together, reminded them once more of the story 
of the Rose of Torridge and Don Guzman de Soto, and 
then asked,— 

“‘ Men of Bideford, will you follow me? There will 
be plunder for those who love plunder ; revenge for 
those who love revenge ; and for all of us (for we all 
love honour) the honour of having never left the chase 
as long as there was a Spanish flag in English seas.”’ 

And every soul on board replied, that they would 
follow Sir Amyas Leigh round the world. 

There is no need for me to detail every incident of 
that long and weary chase : how they found the Séa. 
Catharina, attacked her, and had to sheer off, she 
being rescued by the rest ; how when Medina’s squad- 
ron left the crippled ships behind, they were all but 
taken or sunk, by thrusting into the midst of the 
Spanish fleet to prevent her escaping with Medina ; 
how they crippled her, so that she could not beat to 
windward out into the ocean, but was fain to run 
south, past the Orkneys, and down through the Minch, 
between Cape Wrath and Lewis ; how the younger 
hands were ready to mutiny, because Amyas, in his 
stubborn haste, ran past two or three noble prizes 
which were all but disabled, among others one of the 
great galliasses, and the two great Venetians, La Ratta 
and La Belanzava—which were afterwards, with more 
than thirty other vessels, wrecked on the west coast of 
Ireland ; how he got fresh water, in spite of certain 
‘Hebridean Scots ” of Skye, who, after reviling him 
in an unknown tongue, fought with him a while, and 
then embraced him and his men with howls of affec- 
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tion, and were not much more decently clad nor more 
civilized than his old friends of California; how he 
pacified his men by letting them pick the bones of a 
great Venetian which was going on shore upon Islay 
(by which they got booty-enough to repay them for 
the whole voyage), and offended them again by re- 
fusing to land and plunder two great Spanish wrecks 
on the Mull of Cantire (whose crews, by-the-bye, 
James tried to smuggle off secretly into Spain in ships 
of his own, wishing to play, as usual, both sides of the 
game at once; but the Spaniards were stopped at 
Yarmouth till the council’s pleasure was known— 
which was, of course, to let the poor wretches go on 
their way, and be hanged elsewhere) ; how they passed 
a strange island, half black, half white, which the 
wild people called Raghery, but Cary christened it 
“the drowned magpie ’”’; how the Sta. Catharina was 
near lost on the Isle of Man, and then put into Castle- 
ton (where the Manx-men slew a whole boat’s-crew 
with their arrows), and then put out again, when 
Amyas fought with her a whole day, and shot away 
her mainyard ; how the Spaniard blundered down the 
coast of Wales, not knowing whither he went ; how 
they were both nearly lost on Holyhead, and again on 
Bardsey Island ; how they got on a lee shore in Cardi- 
gan Bay, before a heavy westerly gale, and the Séa. 
Catharina ran aground on Sarn David, one of those 
strange sub-aqueous pebble-dikes which are said to be 
the remnants of the lost land of Gwalior, destroyed by 
the carelessness of Prince Seithenin the drunkard, at 
whose name each loyal Welshman spits ; how she 
got off again at the rising of the tide, and fought with 
Amyas a fourth time ; how the wind changed, and 
she got round St. David’s Head ;—these, and many 
more moving accidents of this eventful voyage, I must 
pass over without details, and go on to the end ; for it 
is time that the end should come. 

It was now the sixteenth day of the chase. They 
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had seen, the evening before, St. David’s Head, and 
then the Welsh coast round Milford Haven, looming 
out black and sharp before the blaze of the inland 
thunderstorm ; and it had lightened all around them 
during the fore part of the night, upon a light south- 
western breeze. 

In vain they had strained their eyes through the 
darkness, to catch, by the fitful glare of the flashes, 
the tall masts of the Spaniard. Of one thing at least 
they were certain, that with the wind as it was, she 
could not have gone far to the westward; and to 
attempt to pass them again, and go northward, was 
more than she dare do. She was probably lying-to 
ahead of them, perhaps between them and the land ; 
and when, a little after midnight, the wind chopped 
up to the west, and blew stiffly till daybreak, they felt 
sure that, unless she had attempted the desperate 
expedient of running past them, they had her safe in 
the mouth of the Bristol Channel. Slowly and wearily 
broke the dawn, on such a day as often follows heavy 
thunder; a sunless, drizzly day, roofed with low 
dingy cloud, barred, and netted, and festooned with 
black, a sign that the storm is only taking breath a 
while before it bursts again; while all the narrow 
horizon is dim and spongy with vapour drifting before 
a chilly breeze. As the day went on, the breeze died 
down, and the sea fell to a long, glassy, foam-flecked 
roll, while overhead brooded the inky sky, and round 
them the leaden mist shut out alike the shore and the 
chase. 

Amyas paced the sloppy deck fretfully and fiercely, 
He knew that the Spaniard could not escape ; but he 
cursed every moment which lingered between him and 
that one great revenge which blackened all his soul. 
The men sat sulkily about the deck, and whistled for 
a wind ; the sails flapped idly against the masts ; and 
the ship rolled in the long troughs of the sea, till her 
yardarms almost dipped right and left. 


————————— Se, 
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“ Take care of those guns. You will have something 
loose next,’ growled Amyas. 

“ We will take care of the guns, if the Lord will take 
care of the wind,” said Yeo- 

“We shall have plenty before night,” said Cary, 

“and thunder too.’ 

“So much the better,” said Amyas. “It may roar 
till it splits the heavens, if it does but let me get my 
work done.”’ 

“ He’s not far off, I warrant,” said Cary. “ One 
lift of the cloud, and we should see him.”’ 

“ To windward of us, as likely as not,” said Amyas. 
“ The devil fights for him, I believe. To have been on 
his heels sixteen days, and not sent this through him 
yet !”’ And he shook his sword impatiently. 

So the morning wore away, without a sign of living 
thing, not even a passing gull; and the black melan- 
choly of the heaven reflected itself in the black melan- 
choly of Amyas. Was he to lose his prey after all? 
The thought made him shudder with rage and disap- 
pointment. It was intolerable. Anything but that. 

““No, God!’ he cried, ‘‘ let me but once feel this 
in his accursed heart, and then—strike me dead, if 
Thou wilt!” 

“The Lord have mercy on us!”’ cried John Brimble- 
combe. ‘‘ What have you said ? ”’ 

“* What is that to you, sir? There, they are piping 
to dinner. Go down. I shall not come! ”’ 

And Jack went down, and talked in a fe terrified 
whisper of Amyas’s ominous words. 

All thought that they portended some aid luck, 
except old Yeo. 

“Well, Sir John,” said he, “and why not? What 
better can the Lord do for a man than take him home 
when he has done his work ?. Our captain is wilful and 
spiteful, and must needs kill his man himself ; while 
for me, I don’t care how the Don goes, provided he 
does go. I owe him no grudge, nor any man. May 
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the Lord give him repentance, and forgive him all his 
sins; but if I could but see him once safe ashore, as 
he may be ere nightfall on the Mortestone or the back 
of Lundy, I would say, ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace,’ even if it were the lightning 
which was sent to fetch me.”’ 

“But, Master Yeo, a sudden death ? ” 

“And why not a sudden death, Sir John? Even 
fools long for a short life and a merry one, and shall 
not the Lord’s people pray for a short death and a 
merry one? Let it come as it will to old Yeo. Hark! 
there’s the captain’s voice !” 

“ Here she is!’ thundered Amyas from the deck ; 
and in an instant all were scrambling up the hatchway 
as fast as the frantic rolling of the ship would let 
them. 

Yes. There she was. The cloud had lifted sud- 
denly, and to the south a ragged bore of blue sky let 
a long stream of sunshine down on her tall masts and 
stately hull, as she lay rolling some four or five miles 
to the eastward; but as for land, none was to be 
seen. 

“‘ There she is, and here we are,’’ said Cary ; “ but 
where is here ? and where is there ?>—How is the tide, 
master ? ”’ 

“ Running up Channel by this time, sir.”’ 

“What matters the tide ? ” said Amyas, devouring 
the ship with terrible and cold blue eyes. ‘‘ Can’t we 
get at her?” 

“Not unless some one jumps out and shoves be- 
hind,” said Cary. ‘“‘ I shall down again and finish that 
mackerel, if this roll has not chucked it to the cock- 
roaches under the table.” 

“Don’t jest, Will! I can’t stand it,” said Amyas, 
in a voice which quivered so much that Cary looked at 
him. His whole frame was trembling like an aspen. 
Cary took his arm, and drew him aside. 

“Dear old lad,” said he, as they leaned over the 
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bulwarks, “ what is this? You are not yourself, and 
have not been these four days.” 

“No. Iam not Amyas Leigh. I am my brother’s 
avenger. Do not reason with me, Will; when it is 
over, I shall be merry old Amyas again,” and he 
passed his hand over his brow. 

“Do you believe,” said he, after a moment, “ that 
men can be possessed by devils ? ” 

“ The Bible says so.” ‘ 

“If my cause were not a just one, I should fancy I 
had a devil in me. My throat and heart are as hot as 
the pit. Would to God it were done, for done it must 
be. Now go.” 

Cary went away with a shudder. As he passed 
down the hatchway he looked back. Amyas had got 
the hone out of his pocket, and was whetting away 
again at his sword-edge, as if there was some dreadful 
doom on him to whet, and whet for ever. 

The weary day wore on. The strip of blue sky was 
curtained over again, and all was dismal as before, 
though it grew sultrier every moment ; and now and 
then a distant mutter shook the air to westward. 
Nothing could be done to lessen the distance between 
the ships, for the Vengeance had had all her boats 
carried away but one, and that was much too small 
to tow her ; and while the men went down again to 
finish dinner, Amyas worked on at his sword, looking 
up every now and then suddenly at the Spaniard, as 
if to satisfy himself that it was not a vision which had 
vanished. 

About two Yeo came up to him. 

“He is ours safely now, sir. The tide has been 
running.to the eastward for this two hours.” 

“Safe as a fox in a trap. Satan himself cannot 
take him from us! ”’ 

‘But God may,” said Brimblecombe simply. 

“Who spoke to you, sir? If I thought that He— 
there comes the thunder at last ! ” 
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And as he spoke, an angry growl from the westward 
heavens seemed to answer his wild words, and rolled 
and loudened nearer and nearer, till right over their 
heads it crashed against some cloud-cliff far above, 
and all was still. 

Each man looked in the other’s face ; but Amyas 
was unmoved. 

‘“‘ The storm is coming,” said he, “‘ and the wind in 
it. It will be Eastward ho now, for once, my merry 
men all! ” 

“‘ Eastward ho never brought us luck,” said Jack, 
in an undertone to Cary. But by this time all eyes 
were turned to the north-west, where a black line 
along the horizon began to define the boundary of 
sea and air, till now all dim in mist. 

‘““ There comes the breeze.” 

“ And there the storm, too! ”’ 

And with that strangely accelerating pace which 
some storms seem to possess, the thunder, which had 
been growling slow and seldom far away, now rang 
peal on peal along the cloudy floor above their heads. 

“Here comes the breeze! Round with the yards, 
or we shall be taken aback!” 

The yards creaked round; the sea grew crisp 
around them ; the hot air swept their cheeks, tight- 
ened every rope, filled every sail, bent her over. A 
cheer burst from the men as the helm went up, and 
they staggered away before the wind, right down 
upon the Spaniard, who lay still becalmed. 

“There is more behind, Amyas,”’ said Cary. “‘ Shall 
we not shorten sail a little ? ”’ 

“No. Hold on every stitch,” said Amyas. ‘‘ Give 
me the helm, man. Boatswain, pipe away to clear 
for fight.” 

It was done, and in ten minutes the men were all at 
quarters, while the thunder rolled louder and louder 
overhead, and the breeze freshened fast. 

“ The dog has it now. There he goes!” said Cary. 
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“ Right before the wind. He has no liking to face 
us. 

“ He is running into the jaws of destruction,” said 
Yeo. “ An hour more will send him either right up 
the Channel, or smack on shore somewhere.” 

“There ! he has put his helm down. I wonder if he 
sees land ? ” 

“ He is like a March hare beat out of his country,” 
said Cary, “‘ and don’t know whither to run next.” 

Cary was right. In ten minutes more the Spaniard 
fell off again, and went away dead down wind, while 
the Vengeance gained on him fast. After two hours 
more the four miles had diminished to one, while the 
lightning flashed nearer and nearer as the storm came 
up; and from the vast mouth of a black cloud-arch 
poured so fierce a breeze that Amyas yielded unwill- 
ingly to hints which were growing into open murmurs, 
and bade shorten sail. 

On they rushed with scarcely lessened speed, the 
black arch following fast, curtained by one flat grey 
sheet of pouring rain, before which the water was 
boiling in a long white line ; while every moment, 
behind the watery veil, a keen blue spark leapt down 
into the sea, or darted zigzag through the rain. 

“We shall have it now, and with a vengeance ; this 
will try your tackle, master,” said Cary. 

The functionary answered with a shrug, and turned 
up the collar of his rough frock, as the first drops flew 
stinging round his ears. Another minute, and the 
squall burst full upon them in rain which cut like hail 
—hail which lashed the sea into froth, and wind which 
whirled off the heads of the surges, and swept the 
waters into one white seething waste. And above 
them, and behind them, and before them, the light- 
ning leapt and ran, dazzling and blinding, while the 
deep roar of the thunder was changed to sharp, ear- 
piercing cracks. 

“Get the arms and ammunition under cover, and 

(2,605) 5 
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then below with you all,” shouted Amyas from the 
helm. 

““ And heat the pokers in the galley fire,” said Yeo, 
“to be ready if the rain puts our linstocks out. I 
hope you'll let me stay on deck, sir, in case ie 

“ T must have some one, and who better than you ? 
Can you see the chase ? ” 

No; she was wrapped in the grey whirlwind. She 
might be within half a mile of them, for aught they 
could have seen of her. 

And now Amyas and his old liegeman were alone. 
Neither spoke ; each knew the other’s thoughts, and 
knew that they were his own. The squall blew fiercer 
and fiercer, the rain poured heavier and heavier. 
Where was the Spaniard ? 

“ Tf he has laid-to, we may overshoot him, sir! ”’ 

“Tf he has tried to lay-to, he will not have a sail 
left in the bolt-ropes, or perhaps a mast on deck. I 
know the stiffneckedness of those Spanish tubs. 
Hurrah ! there he is, right on our larboard bow!” 

There she was, indeed, two musket-shots off, stag- 
gering away with canvas split and flying. 

“He has been trying to hull, sir, and caught a 
buffet,” said Yeo, rubbing his hands. ‘‘ What shall 
we do now ?”’ 

“ Range alongside, if it blow live imps and witches, 
and try our luck once more. Pah ! how this lightning 
dazzles | ”’ 

On they swept, gaining fast on the Spaniard. 

“ Call the men up, and to quarters ; the rain will be 
over in ten minutes.” 

Yeo ran forward to the gangway, and sprang back 
again with a face white and wild. 

“ Land right ahead! Port your helm, sir! For the 
love of God, port your helm ! ”’ 

Amyas, with the strength of a bull, jammed the 
helm down, while Yeo shouted to the men below. 

She swung round. The masts bent like whips ; 
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crack went the foresail like a cannon. What matter ? 
Within two hundred yards of them was the Spaniard ; 
in front of her, and above her, a huge dark bank rose 
through the dense hail and mingled with the clouds ; 
and at its foot, plainer every moment, pillars and 
spouts of leaping foam. 

“What is it >—Morte ? Hartland ? ” 

It might be anything for thirty miles. 

“Lundy!” said Yeo. ‘‘ Thesouth end! Isee the 
head of the Shutter in the breakers! Hard a-port yet 
and get her close-hauled as you can, and the Lord ma 
have mercy on us still! Look at the Spaniard ! ” 

Yes, look at the Spaniard ! 

On their left hand, as they broached-to, the wall of 
granite sloped down from the clouds toward an iso- 
lated peak of rock, some two hundred feet in height. 
Then a hundred yards of roaring breaker upon a 
sunken shelf, across which the race of the tide poured 
like a cataract ; then, amid a column of salt smoke, 
the Shutter, like a huge black fang, rose waiting for 
its prey ; and between the Shutter and the land, the 
great galleon loomed dimly through the storm. 

He, too, had seen his danger, and tried to broach-to. 
But his clumsy mass refused to obey the helm. He 
struggled a moment, half hid in foam, fell away again, 
and rushed upon his doom. 

“Lost! lost! lost!’ cried Amyas madly, and 
throwing up his hands let go the tiller. Yeo caught 
it just in time. 

“Sir! sir! what are you at? We shall clear the 
rock yet.” 

“ Yes!” shouted Amyas in his frenzy; “ but he 
will not !”’ 

Another minute. The galleon gave a sudden jar, 
and stopped. Then one long heave and bound, as if 
to free herself. And then her bows lighted clean upon 
the Shutter. 

An awful silence fell on every English soul. They 
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heard not the roaring of wind and surge; they saw 
not the blinding flashes of the lightning ; but they 
heard one long ear-piercing wail to every saint in 
heaven rise from five hundred human throats ; they 
saw the mighty ship heel over from the wind, and 
sweep headlong down the cataract of the race, plung- 
ing her yards into the foam, and showing her whole 
black side even to her keel, till she rolled clean over, 
and vanished for ever and ever. 

“Shame !”’ cried Amyas, hurling his sword far into 
the sea, “ to lose my right, my right ! when it was in 
my very grasp! Unmerciful! ” 

A crack which rent the sky, and made the granite 
ring and quiver ; a bright world of flame, and then a 
blank of utter darkness, against which stood out, 
glowing red-hot, every mast, and sail, and rock, and 
Salvation Yeo as he stood just in front of Amyas, the 
tiller in his hand. All red-hot, transfigured into fire ; 
and behind, the black, black night. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ‘ARMADA 
(Told in Original Letters of the Time) 


July 21.—Lord Howard of Effingham to 
Sir Francis Walsyngham 


Str :—I will not trouble you with any long letter; 
we are at this present otherwise occupied than with 
writing. Upon Friday, at Plymouth, I received in- 
telligence that there were a great number of ships de- 
scried off of the Lizard ; whereupon, although the wind 
was very scant, we first warped out of harbour that 
night, and upon Saturday turned out very hardly, the 
wind being at South-West ; and about three of the 
clock in the afternoon, descried the Spanish fleet, and 
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did what we could to work for the wind, which [by 
this] morning we had recovered, descrying their ffleet 
to] consist of 120 sail, whereof there are 4 g[alleasses] 
and many ships of great-burden. 

At nine of the [clock] we gave them fight, which 
continued until one. [In this] fight we made some of 
them to bear room to stop their leaks ; notwithstand- 
ing we durst not adventure to put in among them, 
their fleet being so strong. But there shall be nothing 
either neglected or unhazarded, that may work their 
overthrow. 

Sir, the captains in her Majesty’s ships have be- 
haved themselves most bravely and like men hitherto, 
and I doubt not will continue, to their great commenda- 
tion. And so, recommending our good success to your 
godly prayers, I bid you heartily farewell. From 
aboard the Ark, thwart of Plymouth, the 21st of July, 
1588. Your very loving friend, 

C. Howarp. 


Sir, the southerly wind that brought us back from 
the coast of Spain brought them out. God blessed us 
with turning us back. Sir, for the love of God and 
our country, let us have with some speed some great 
shot sent us of all bigness ; for this service will con- 
tinue long ; and some powder with it. 


July 21.—The Mayor of Plymouth and 
Mr. Darell! to the Council 


Our last intelligence that we gave to your Lord- 
ships was that the Spanish fleet was in view of this 
town yesternight, and that my Lord Admiral was 
passed to the sea before our said view, and was out of 
our sight. Since which time we have certain know- 
ledge, both by certain pinnaces come from his Lord- 

1 Victualling Agent to the Navy: afterwards Sir Marmaduke 
Darell (1603). 
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ship, as also by plain view this present morning, that 
my Lord being to the windwards of the enemy, are 
in fight, which we beheld. As for that we suppose 
that his Lordship will find in this action great want of 
men, we have thought most meet to send such forth 
as the town and country will yield, and in that behalf 
we have provided divers ships and bottoms to carry 
them so fast as they come. And so &c. 


July 21.—Sir Francis Drake to Lord 
Henry Seymour 


RIGHT HONOURABLE AND MY VERY GOOD LorD:—I am 
commanded by my very good Lord, the Lord Admiral, 
to send you the caravel in haste with this letter, giv- 
ing your Lordship to understand that the army of 
Spain arrived upon our coast the 2oth of this present. 
The 21st we had them in chase, and so coming up 
unto them, there hath passed some cannon shot be- 
tween some of our fleet and some of them, and as far 
as we perceive they are determined to sell their lives 
with blows. Whereupon his Lordship hath com- 
manded me to write unto your Lordship and Sir Wil- 
liam Wynter, that those ships serving under your charge 
should be put into the best and strongest manner you 
may, and ready to assist his Lordship for the better 
encountering of them in those parts where you now 
are. In the meantime, what his Lordship and the rest 
here following him may do shall be surely performed. 

His Lordship hath commanded me to write his 
hearty commendations to your Lordship and Sir 
William Wynter. I do salute your Lordship, Sir 
William Wynter, Sir Henry Palmer, and all the rest 
of those honourable gentlemen serving under you with 
the like; beseeching God of his mercy to give her 
Majesty, our gracious sovereign, always victory 
against her enemies, Written aboard her Majesty’s 
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good ship the Revenge, off of Start, the 21st, late in 
the evening, 1588. 
Your good Lordship’s poor friend 
ready to be commanded, 
FRA. DRAKE. 


This letter, my honourable good Lord, is sent in 
haste. The fleet of Spaniards is somewhat above a 
hundred sails, many great ships; but truly, I think 
not half of them men-of-war. Haste. 

Your Lordship’s assured, 
FRA. DRAKE, 


July 22.—Howard to Sussex (?) ! 


... them by Sunday in the morning about... them 
and continued it until one of the clock in the... 
did some good, and I dare say they think some harm. 
I pray [you send] out unto me all such ships as you 
have ready [for sea at] Portsmouth, with all possible 
speed, and though they have not ab... two days’ 
victuals, let not that be cause of their stay, for they 
shall have victuals out of our fleet. They shall find us 
bearing East-North-East after the fleet. We mean so 
to course the enemy as that they shall have no leisure 
to land. I pray your Lordship to send in those ships 
from Portsmouth as many tall men as you can get in 
so short a time. And so I bid your good Lordship 
most heartily farewell. From aboard her Majesty’s 
good ship the Ark, the 22nd of July, 1588. 
Your Lordship’s very loving friend, 
C. HOWARD. 


The ships you send shall find me East-North-East, 
following the Spanish fleet. 

Since the making up of my letter there is a galleass 
of the enemy’s taken with 450 men in her; and 

1 Henry, Earl of Sussex, Howard’s cousin, was Warden and 
Captain of Portsmouth. 
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yesterday I spoiled one of their greatest ships, that 
they were fain to forsake it. 

I pray your Lordship send her Majesty word hereof 
with speed, as from me. The captain’s name lis, as I 
hear say, Don Pedro de Alva, general of the field. 

The messenger saith that there is an hundred 
gentlemen in the galleass which was taken, who for 
the most part were noblemen’s sons. 


July 25.—Lord Henry Seymour to Sir Francis 
Walsyngham 


Srr :—I am most glad of this most happy beginning 
of victory obtained of her Majesty’s enemies, but 
most sorry I am so tied I cannot be an actor in the 
play. But if the Duke be as good as his threats, he 
will now show his courage, for hitherto he hath only 
played with surprises of towns more undirectly than 
directly. I pray God it may be my fortune to light 
upon himself, the same being so given out, but I fear 
me this matter will daunt him. 

We are here very carefully cared for by Sir John 
Norreys, for munition, men, and powder, which is 
not yet come unto us. In the mean [time] we are 
assisted with the presence of worthy gentlemen that 
are of purpose come to serve her Majesty with the 
venture of their lives ; which I thought necessary to 
acquaint you therewith, to the end her Majesty may 
give them thanks. Their names be Sir Charles Blount, 
Francis Carey, Richard Lee, Brute Brown. 

Thus preparing yourself for the service, do commit 
you to God. From aboard the Rainbow, a pretty way 
in the sea, in Dover Road, but shifting further forth, 
the 25th of July, 1588. Your assured friend &c. 

H. SEYMOUR. 


Post.—Sir, upon this extremity I am bold to retain 
certain ships for this service, which can not be long; 
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hoping, if you will, a means to see the charge an- 
swered ; for by intelligence we daily look for them. 
I have sent Monsieur Gourdan of these news. 


July 25.—Memorandum by Burghley! 


Nicu. GorcEs :—That Holstok and Mr. Hawkyns’ 
deputies may take care for preparing and setting 
forth to the seas the 8 ships hereafter following, to be 
sent the Lord Henry Seymour :— 

George Bonaventure, Violet, Vineyard, Anne Fran- 
cis, Jane Bonaventure, Samuel, Susan Parnell, Solo- 
mon. 

The number of the men are 530. 

That some money be delivered in prest to Hawkyns’ 
deputy for this purpose. 

For 14 days’ wages, 185/. Ios. 

For 1 a iia. victuals, 3711. } 5561. Tos. 

Every ship to have 20 barrels of powder. 

For other furniture, as calivers &c. for tonnage. 


Bellingham :—To choose out 12 more strong ships 
above 100 tons out of the Stade fleet. 

For men in the same, for 14 days. 

For victual for one month. 


July 25.—Sir George Carey to Sussex 


May it please your Lordship to understand that, 
finding by yours the copy and direction of the Lords’ 
letters for supplying the Lord Admiral’s wants, touch- 
ing that, I have thus far proceeded. Two days since 
I sent his Lordship 4 ships and a pinnace sufficiently 
furnished with mariners and soldiers ; from whom I 
have not yet heard any news ; but sending yesterday 
another pinnace unto him with an hundred men, he 


1 William Cecil, Lord Burghley, Lord High Treasurer. 
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returned them unto me this afternoon with great 
thanks, willing the captain to tell me that he had as 
many men as he desired or could well use. For vour 
Lordship’s news I humbly thank you. 

This morning began a great fight betwixt both 
fleets, south of this island 6 leagues, which continued 
from five of the clock until ten, with so great expense 
of powder and bullet, that during the said time the 
shot continued so thick together that it might rather 
have been judged a skirmish with small shot on land 
than a fight with great shot on sea. In which conflict, 
thanks be to God, there hath not been two of our men 
hurt. 

The news in the fleet are my Lord Harry Seymour 
is hardly laid unto by the Dunkirkers, and that Scilla 
is taken by the French or the Spanish. 

The fleets keep the direct trade and shot into the 
sea out of our sight by three of the clock this after- 
noon ; whereupon we have dissolved our camp wherein 
we have continued since Monday. And so praying 
your Lordship to send this enclosed by the post, I 
humbly commit you to God. From Carisbrooke 
Castle, this 25th of July, at 8 hours in the night. 
Your Lordship’s to command, 

GEORGE CAREY 


July 29.—Howard to Walsyngham 


Srr :—I have received your letter wherein you desire 
a proportion of shot and powder to be set down by 
me and sent unto you; which, by reason of the un- 
certainty of the service, no man can do; therefore I 
pray you to send with all speed as much as you can. 
And because some of our ships are victualled but for 
a very short time, and my Lord Henry Seymour with 
his company not for one day, in like to pray you to 
dispatch away our victuals with all possible speed, 
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because we know not whether we shall be driven to 
pursue the Spanish fleet. 

This morning we drove a galleass ashore before 
Calais, whither I sent my long boat to board her, 
where divers of my men were slain, and my lieutenant 
sore hurt in the taking of her. Ever since we have 
chased them in fight until this evening late, and dis- 
tressed them much; but their fleet consisteth of 
mighty ships and great strength ; yet we doubt not, 
by God’s good assistance, to oppress them; and so I 
bid you heartily farewell. From aboard her Majesty’s 
good ship the Ark, the 29th of July, 1588. 

Your very loving friend, 
C. Howarp. 


Str :—I will not write unto her Majesty before more 
be done. Their force is wonderful great and strong ; 
and yet we pluck their feathers by little and little. I 
pray to God that the forces on the land be strong 
enough to answer so present a force. There is not one 
Flushinger nor Hollander at the seas. 

Sir, I have taken the chief galleass this day before 
Calais, with the loss of divers of my men; but Mon- 
sieur Gourdan doth detain her, as I hear say. I could 
not send unto him, because I was in fight ; therefore 
I pray you to write unto him, either to deliver her, or 
at leastwise to promise upon his honour that he will 
not yield her up again unto the enemy. 


July 30.—Richard Tomson!’ to Sir Francis 
Walsyngham 
SINCE our first meeting of our enemies, which was on 
Sunday the 21st of this present, we have had four en- 


counters such as, the Lord be praised, hath not a 
little daunted the minds of our enemies, but much im- 


1 Lieutenant of the Margaret and John. See p. 77. 
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paired their great and unexpected forces, and to very 
little or no detriment of our English navy. At our 
first meeting of them, which was within two miles of 
Looe in Cornwall, they were 136 sail of ships and 
pinnaces, whereof go were very great ships, and the 
rest of smaller account; and at that time our 
English navy was not above 67 sail. By God’s good- 
ness and the good working of our commanders, we got 
the wind of them, which is a very great advantage and 
a special safety for the weaker part ; and ever since, 
God hath so blessed us that we have kept the same, to 
the great annoyance of our enemies; and by that 
means, we have so daily pursued them at the heels, 
that they never had leisure to stop in any place 
alongst our English coast, until they came within two 
miles of Calais, where in the evening, very politicly, 
they came all upon a sudden to an anchor, being 
Saturday the 27th day, purposing that our ships with 
the flood should be driven to leeward of them ; but in 
happy time it was soon espied, and prevented by bring- 
ing our fleet to an anchor also in the wind of them. 
The same night sent ashore to Calais and forthwith 
to the Duke of Parma, advertising of their being 
there; and one received answer that he with his 
forces would be in readiness upon Tuesday following, 
and come and join with them, with intent to come 
over and land their forces in England, about Margate 
in Kent, as since I have thoroughly learned of the 
Spaniards that were taken in the chief galleass that 
the King had, hard under the jetty head at Calais. 
It hath appeared by many arguments that they 
Spaniards were not evil welcome to Monsieur Gourdan 
and the rest of his government, by permitting their 
messengers to go so speedily between the Duke and 
that place, as also by suffering the boats to go to and 
from the shore so usually, all Sunday the 28th of July, 
as they did ; and most of all, by sending his kinsman 
and lieutenant aboard the Duke of Medina with a 
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great present ; whereof no semblance was made at 
all unto our Lord Admiral. 

It pleased my Lord Admiral to appoint certain 
small ships to be fired on Sunday about 12 of the clock 
at night, and let drive with the flood amongst the 
Spaniards ; which practice, God be thanked, hath 
since turned to our great good; for it caused they 
Spaniards to let slip their anchors and cables, and 
confusedly to drive one upon another ; whereby they 
were not only put from their roadstead and place 
where they meant to attend the coming of the Duke 
of Parma, but did much hurt one to another of them- 
selves ; and now by the earnest pursuit of our Eng- 
lishmen, very much weakened and dispersed, the 
Lord be praised ; so that of the 124 sail that they were 
in Calais Road, we cannot now find by any account 
above 86 ships and pinnaces ; so that I cannot con- 
_ jecture but by the furious assault that my Lord and 
his associates gave them early on Monday morning, 
and did continue in vehement manner 8 hours, hath 
laid many of them in the bottom of the sea, or else run 
with the coast of Flanders to save their lives, though 
unpossible to save their great ships, by reason ot their 
evil harbours. 

At the break of day upon Monday morning, my 
Lord and all the fleet setting sail after our enemies, we 
espied riding within shot of the town of Calais the 
greatest of the King’s galleasses, the rest of the 
Spanish fleet being two leagues to leeward of her. My 
Lord Admiral began to go toward the galleass with 
his ship, the Ark, but finding the water to be shallow, 
other ships of less draught bare in with her and shot 
at her; whereupon she let slip and run the galleass 
aground hard before the town. 

In our ship, which was the Margaret and John of 
London, we approached so near that we came on 

ound also; but afterwards came safely off again 
with the flood, being damaged by nothing but by the 
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town of Calais, who, off the bulwarks, shot very much 
at us, and shot our ship twice through. And the like 
powder and shot did Monsieur Gourdan bestow upon 
sundry of our countrymen, and make us relinquish 
the galleass, which otherwise we had brought away, 
being masters of her above two hours, and gotten by 
hard assault, to the great credit of our country, if 
Monsieur Gourdan herein had not showed his affection 
to the Spaniards to be greater than our nation, or 
seemed by force to wrest from us that which we had 
gotten with bloody heads. 

My Lord Admiral, seeing he could not approach the 
galleass with his ship, sent off his long boat unto her 
with 50 or 60 men, amongst whom were many gentle- 
men as valiant in courage as gentle in birth, as they 
well showed. The like did our ship send off her pin- 
nace, with certain musketeers, amongst whom myself 
went. These two boats came hard under the galleass 
sides, being aground ; where we continued a pretty 
skirmish with our small shot against theirs, they being 
ensconced within their ship and very high over us, we 
in our open pinnaces and far under them, having 
nothing to shroud and cover us; they being 300 
soldiers besides 450 slaves, and we not, at the instant, 
100 persons. Within one half hour it pleased God, by 
killing the captain with a musket shot, to give us 
victory above all hope or expectation; for the 
soldiers leaped overboard by heaps on the other side, 
and fled with the shore, swimming and wading. Some 
escaped with being wet ; some, and that very many, 
were drowned. The captain of her was called Don 
Hugo de Moncada, son to the viceroy of Valencia. 
He being slain, and the most part of their soldiers © 
fled, some few soldiers remaining in her, seeing our 
English boats under her sides and more of ours com- 
ing rowing towards her, some with 10 and some with 
8 men in them, for all the smallest shipping were the 
nearest the shore, put up two handkerchiefs upon two 
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rapiers, signifying that they desired truce. Hereupon 
we entered, with much difficulty, by reason of her 
height over us, and possessed us of her, by the space 
of an hour and half ‘as I judge; each man seeking his 
benefit of pillage until the flood came, that we might 
haul her off the ground and bring her away. 

It may please your Honour to understand that 
during our fight to get her, the men of Calais stood in 
multitudes upon the shore hard by us and beholding 
all things, showing themselves at that instant in- 
different lookers-on ; but so soon as they saw us pos- 
sessed of so princely a vessel, the very glory and stay 
of the Spanish army, a thing of very great value and 
strength, as was well known to them of Calais, for that 
they had been on board twice or thrice the day before ; 
I say, Monsieur Gourdan, seeing us thus possessed, 
sent aboard to us that were in her, in which boat came 
his kinsman and another captain, desiring to parle 
with us. None being then in place that either under- 
stood or spake French but myself, I asked them from 
whom they came. They answered, from Monsieur 
Gourdan, the Governor of Calais. I demanded to 
know what his pleasure was. They answered that he 
had stood and beheld our fight and rejoiced of our 
victory, saying that for our prowess and manhood 
showed therein we had well deserved the spoil and 
pillage of the galleass, as a thing due unto us by 
desert ; and that he willingly consented that we 
should have the pillage of her ; further requiring and 
commanding us not to offer to carry away either 
the ship or ordnance, for that she was on ground 
under the commandment of his castles and town, and 
therefore did of right appertain unto him. I answered 
unto them that, for our parts, we thanked Monsieur 
Gourdan for granting the pillage to the mariners and 
soldiers that had fought for the same ; acknowledg- 
ing that without his leave and good will we could not 
carry away anything of that we had gotten, consider- 
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ing it lay on ground hard under his bulwarks; and 
that as concerning the ship and ordnance, we prayed 
it would please him to send a pinnace aboard my Lord 
Admiral, who was here in person hard by, from whom 
he should have an honourable and friendly answer 
which we all are to obey and give place unto. With 
this answer, to my seeming they departed well satis- 
fied ; but since I have understood that some of our 
rude men, who make no account of friend or foe, fell 
to spoiling the Frenchmen, taking away their rings 
and jewels as from enemies ; whereupon going ashore 
and complaining, all the bulwarks and ports were bent 
against us, and shot so vehemently that we received 
sundry shot very dangerously through us. If this 
have not incensed Monsieur Gourdan, I suppose that 
he will easily, upon request made, either surrender 
all or the better part of all things unto her Majesty ; 
for the ship cannot be so little worth, with her ord- 
nance, as eighty thousand crowns ; having in her four 
whole cannons, 8 demi-cannons, I2 culverins and 
demi-culverins, 16 sakers and minions, all of brass, 
200 barrels of powder, and of all other things great 
provision and plenty ; but very little or no treasure 
that I can learn to be in her. 

This is the substance and very truth of all that 
passed in this action. Being thus departed from the 
galleasses, my Lord with all the fleet pursued the 
enemy, with all violent pursuit that our ordnance and 
small shot could yield ; little to our hurt, the Lord be 
praised, but greatly to the detriment of the enemy, as 
the bearer hereof, Mr. John Watts of London, can 
amply inform your Honour ; for he was present at the 
doing of most of these things happened within these 
two days, not without danger enough of his person 
both of cannon and musket shot, whereof his ap- 
parel beareth some tokens, although it pleased God 
to spare his life. At this instant we are as far to the 
eastward as the Isle of Walcheren, wherein Flushing 
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doth stand, and about 12 leagues off the shore; and 
the wind hanging westerly, we drive our enemies 
apace to the eastward, much marvelling, if the wind 
continue, in what port they will direct themselves. 
Some imagine the river of Hamburg, which is a bad 
place for the receipt of ships of such charge ; others 
suppose, because they have yet provision of victuals 
for three months, they will about Scotland, and so for 
Spain. I trust her Majesty may, by God’s help, little 
fear any invasion by these ships; their power being 
by battle, mortality, and other accidents, so decayed, 
and those that are left alive so weak and hurtless, that 
they could be well content to lose all charges to be at 
home, both rich and poor. ‘There is want of powder, 
shot and victual, amongst us, which causeth that we 
cannot so daily assault them as we would. God grant 
the want may in time be supplied that so necessary a 
service be not neglected thereby. Thus I take my 
humble leave of your Honour, to whom Almighty 
God send all continuance of health and increase of 
happiness. Subscribed , 
RICHARD TOMSON. 


July 31.—Admiral Hawkyns to Sir Francis 
Walsyngham, Secretary of State 


My bounden duty humbly remembered unto your 
good Lordship :—I have not busied myself to write 
often to your Lordship in this great cause, for that my 
Lord Admiral doth continually advertise the manner 
of all things that doth pass. So do others that under- 
stand the state of all things as well as myself. We met 
with this fleet somewhat to the westward of Plymouth 
upon Sunday in the morning, being the 21st of July, 
where we had some small fight with them in the after- 
noon. By the coming aboard one of the other - the 
(2,605) 
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Spaniards, a great ship, a Biscayan, spent her fore- 
mast and bowsprit ; which was left by the fleet in 
the sea, and so taken up by Sir Francis Drake the 
next morning. The same Sunday there was, by a fire 
chancing by a barrel of powder, a great Biscayan 
spoiled and abandoned, which my Lord took up and 
sent away. 

The Tuesday following, athwart of Portland, we 
had a sharp and long fight with them, wherein we 
spent a great part of our powder and shot, so as it was 
not thought good to deal with them any more till that 
was relieved. 

The Thursday following, by the occasion of the 
scattering of one of the great ships from the fleet, 
which we hoped to have cut off, there grew a hot fray, 
wherein some store of powder was spent ; and after 
that, little done till we came near to Calais, where the 
fleet of Spain anchored, and our fleet by them ; and 
because they should not be in peace there, to refresh 
their water or to have conference with those of the 
Duke of Parma’s party, my Lord Admiral, with fir- 
ing of ships, determined to remove them ; as he did, 
and put them to the seas; in which broil the chief 
galleass spoiled her rudder, and so rode ashore near 
the town of Calais, where she was possessed of our 
men, but so aground as she could not be brought away. 

That morning, being Monday, the 29th of July, we 
followed the Spaniards ; and all that day had with 
them a long and great fight, wherein there was great 
valour showed generally of our company. In this 
battle there was spent very much of our powder and 
shot ; and so the wind began to blow westerly, a fresh 
gale, and the Spaniards put themselves somewhat to 
the northward, where we follow and keep company 
with them. In this fight there was some hurt done 
among the Spaniards. A great ship of the galleons of 
Portugal, her rudder spoiled, and so the fleet left her 
in the sea. I doubt not but all these things are written 
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more at large to your Lordship than I can do; but 
this is the substance and material matter that hath 
passed. 

Our ships, God be thanked, have received little hurt, 
and are of great force to accompany them, and of such 
advantage that with some continuance at the seas, and 
sufficiently provided of shot and powder, we shall be 
able, with God’s favour, to weary them out of the sea 
and confound them. Yet, as I gather certainly, there 
are amongst them 50 forcible and invincible ships 
which consist of those that follow, viz. :— 

Nine galleons of Portugal of 800 ton apiece, saving 
two of them are but 400 ton apiece. 

Twenty great Venetians. and argosies of the seas 
within the Strait, of 800 apiece. 

One ship of the Duke of Florence of 800 ton. 

Twenty great Biscayans of 500 or 600 ton. 

Four galleasses, whereof one is in France. 

There are 30 hulks, and 30 other small ships, whereof 
little account is to be made. 

At their departing from Lisbon, being the roth of 
May by our account, they were victualled for six 
months. They stayed in the Groyne twenty-eight 
days, and there refreshed their water. At their com- 
ing from Lisbon they were taken with a flaw, and 
fourteen hulks or thereabouts came near Ushant, and 
so returned with contrary winds to the Groyne, 
and there met; and else there was none other com- 
pany upon our coast before the whole fleet arrived. 
And in their coming now, a little flaw took them, fifty 
leagues from the coast of Spain; where one great 
ship was severed from them, and four galleys, which 
hitherto have not recovered their company. 

At their departing from Lisbon, the soldiers were 
twenty thousand, the mariners and others eight 
thousand; so as, in all, they were twenty-eight 
thousand men. Their commission was to confer 
with the Prince of Parma, as I learn, and then to pro- 
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-ceed to the service that should be there concluded ; 
and so the Duke to return into Spain with these ships 
and mariners, the soldiers and their furniture being 
left behind. Now this fleet is here, and very forcible, 
and must be waited upon with all our force, which is 
little enough. There would be an infinite quantity of 
powder and shot provided, and continually sent 
abroad ; without the which great hazard may grow 
to our country ; for this is the greatest and strongest 
combination, to my understanding, that ever was 
gathered in Christendom ; therefore I wish it, of all 
hands to be mightily and diligently looked unto and 
cared for. 

The men have been long unpaid and need relief. 
I pray your Lordship that the money that should 
have gone to Plymouth may now be sent to Dover. 
August now cometh in, and this coast will spend 
ground tackle, cordage, canvas and victuals; all 
which would be sent to Dover in good plenty. With 
these things, and God’s blessing, our kingdom may be 
preserved ; which being neglected, great hazard may 
come. I write to your Lordship briefly and plainly. 
Your wisdom and experience is great ; but this is a 
matter far passing all that hath been seen in our time 
or long before. And so praying to God for a happy 
deliverance from the malicious and dangerous practice 
of our enemies, I humbly take my leave. From the 
sea, aboard the Victory, the last of July, 1588. 

The Spaniards take their course for Scotland ; my 
Lord doth follow them. I doubt not, with God’s 
favour, but we shall impeach their landing. There 
must be order for victual and money, powder and shot, 
to be sent after us. 

Your Lordship’s humbly to command, 
JOHN HAWKYNS. 


This is the copy of the letter I send to my Lord 
Treasurer, whereby I shall not need to write to your 
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Honour. Help us with furniture, and, with God’s 
favour, we shall confound their devices. 
Your Honour’s ever bounden, 
JOHN HAWKyYNs, 


I pray your Honour bear with this, for it is done in 
haste and bad weather. K bt 


July 31.—Sir Francis Drake to Sir Francis 
Walsyngham 


Most HONOURABLE :—I am commanded to send these 
prisoners ashore by my Lord Admiral, which had ere 
this been long done, but that I thought their being 
here might have done something which is not thought 
meet now. 

Let me beseech your Honour that they may be pre- 
sented unto her Majesty, either by your Honour, or by 
my honourable good Lord, my Lord Chancellor, or 
both of ye. The one Don Pedro is a man of greatest 
estimation with the King of Spain, and thought next 
in his army to the Duke of Sidonia. If they should be 
given from me unto any other, it would be some grief 
to my friends. If her Majesty will have them, God 
defend but I should think it happy. 

We have the army of Spain before us and mind, 
with the grace of God, to wrestle a pull with him. 
There was never anything pleased me better than the 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
. northwards. God grant you have a good eye to the 
Duke of Parma ; for with the grace of God, if we live, 
I doubt it not but ere it be long so to handle the 
matter with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish him- 
self at St. Mary Port among his orange trees. 

God give us grace to depend upon him ; so shall we 
not doubt victory, for our cause is good. Humbly 
taking my leave, this last of July, 1588, 

Your Honour’s faithfully to be commanded ever, 

FRA. DRAKE, — 
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I crave pardon of your Honour for my haste, for 
that I had to watch this last night upon the enemy. 
Yours ever, 
FRA. DRAKE. 


August 4.—Captain Thomas Fenner’ to 
Sir Francis Walsyngham 


Ricut HoNouURABLE :—I assure myself you are ascer- 
tained of our encounters with the enemy on Monday, 
the 29th of July, in long continuance and great force 
of shot on both sies ; many of their ships wonderfully 
spoiled and beaten, to the utter ruin of three of the 
greatest sort, beside the cutting off the galleass, the 
enemy thereby greatly weakened. 

A thing greatly to be regarded, that the Almighty 
hath stricken them with a wonderful fear ; in that I 
hardly have seen any of their companies succoured of 
their extremities which befell them after their fights, 
but left at utter ruin, without regard, bearing always 
as much sail as possible they might, holding the rest 
of their army together. The want of powder, and 
shot, and victual hath hindered much service which 
otherwise might have been performed in continuance 
with them, to their utter subversion in keeping them 
from water. There were many ships in our fleet not 
possessed with three days’ victuals. 

The causes aforesaid considered in council, the 
second of this instant in the morning, pursuing the 
enemy until we came into 55 degrees and about two 
and thirty leagues from our coast in that height: it 
was thought meet for the safety of men’s lives and 
shipping, the wind being southerly, to shape our 
course for the Frith in Scotland, to relieve our wants 


1 Fenner was Captain of the Nonpareil. In 1587 at Cadiz, and in 
1589 off Portugal, he had commanded the Dreadnought. 
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with water and such other things as the benefit of 
that place would yield, thereby to attain that place 
for the better regard both of England and Scotland, 

It was intended, at-our coming thither, that my 
Lord of Cumberland should have passed unto the King 
of Scots, to acquaint his Majesty of the accidents that 
had happened ; as also to stir his Majesty to provide 
some defensive power, if the enemy should draw unto 
his coasts ; wherein her Majesty’s power should assist 
with all their force. 

Two pinnaces were left to follow the fleet afar off, 
until they were shot beyond the Isles of Orkneys and 
Shetland, unto which place they continued their 
courses. And if, by any change of wind, they shaped 
their courses otherwise, then, if wind would permit, 
the pinnaces [were] to advertise us at the Frith ; and 
not finding us there, to come alongst our own coast 
with the advertisement. 

The 2nd of August, about 12 of the clock at noon, 
we hauled west, the better to recover our coast to 
attain the Frith, the enemy going away North-West 
and by North, as they did before. 

Being hauled in fifteen leagues west, the 3rd of 
August in the morning, about ten of the clock, the 
wind came up at North-West. Counsel therefore 
taken—it was thought meet to take the benefit thereof 
for our reliefs of powder, shot, and victual, and so as 
to bear with all possible speed to the North Foreland ; 
and as if the enemy should return, we might be be- 
forehand furnished of some of our wants, the readier 
thereby to offend them. 

I will deliver your Honour mine opinion, wherein I 
beseech your pardon if it fall out otherwise. I verily 
believe great extremity shall force them if they behold 
England in sight again. By all that I can gather, they 
are weakened of eight of their best sorts of shipping, 
which contained many men ; as also many wasted in 
sickness and slaughter. Their masts and sails much 
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spoiled ; their pinnaces and boats, many cast off and 
wasted ; wherein they shall find great wants when 
they come to land and water, which they must do 
shortly or die ; and where or how, my knowledge can- 
not imagine. As the wind serveth, no place but be- 
tween the Foreland and Hull. Considering the shallows 
and sands not greatly to be doubted, the hugeness and 
great draught of water in their ships considered, and 
otherwise the wind as it is at North-West, they have 
no place to go withal, but for the Scaw in Denmark, 
which were an hard adventure as the season of the 
year approacheth. If the wind by change suffer them, 
[ verily believe they will pass about Scotland and Ire- 
land to draw themselves home ; wherein the season 
of the year considered, with the long course they have 
to run and their sundry distresses, and—of necessity 
—the spending of time by watering, winter will so 
come on as it will be to their great ruin. 

God hath mightily protected her Majesty’s forces 
with the least losses that ever hath been heard of, 
being within the compass of so great volleys of shot, 
both small and great. I verily believe there is not 
three score men lost of her Majesty’s forces. God 
make us and all her Majesty’s good subjects to render 
hearty praise and thanks unto the Lord of Lords 
therefor. 

I will ever hold myself bound for your honourable 
and godly points in your letter of the 25th of July, so 
as to depend upon the good providence of God, unto 
whom I will, both in season and out of season, call 
upon him, with a faithful assurance that he will 
defend his from the raging enemy who goeth about 
to beat down his word and devour his people. My 
trust is their imaginations shall fall upon themselves, 
as a just plague for their wickedness and idolatry. 
God continue me such as your expectation in me and 
other of my name be not deceived ; and that we may 
continue as faithful servants and subiects to her 
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Majesty ; not regarding the peril of life, to slack any 
one jot in that is meet for men to do in this her 
Majesty’s needful service. God mightily defend my 
gracious mistress from the raging enemy ; not doubt- 
ing but that all the world shall know and see that her 
Majesty’s little army, guided by the finger of God, 
shall beat down the pride of his enemies and hers, to 
his great glory ; unto whom I betake your Honour. 
From aboard the good ship of her Majesty the Non- 
pareil, this 4th of August, 1588. 
Your Honour’s in all love and 
duty for ever to command, 
THOMAS FENNER. 


Within two hours after the writing of this letter the 
wind came up at South-West, so as thereby the enemy 
was able neither to seize England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Flanders, and hardly the out isles of Scotland. This 
4th day and 5th, especially at night, continued very 
great storm at South-West, [we] being forced to ride 
out in the sea the extremity thereof. Which storm 
hath, in mine opinion, touched the enemy very near 
for divers considerations following, viz. : the great sea- 
gate about those isles; the hugeness of their ship- 
ping, who were so light as in fair weather would 
hardly bear their topsails ; also the cold climate they 
are in toucheth them near, and will do daily more and 
. more. Mine opinion is they are by this time so dis- 
tressed, being so far thrust off, as many of them will 
never see Spain again ; which is the only work of God, 
to chastise their malicious practices, and to make them 
know that neither the strengths of men, nor their 
idolatrous gods can prevail, when the mighty God of 
Israel stretcheth out but his finger against them. God 
make all her Majesty’s good subjects thankful. 

THOMAS FENNER. 
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August 6.—The States of Zealand to 
the Queen 


Mapam :—It greatly rejoiceth us to understand, 
by your Majesty’s letters, your good contentment 
with our service, which, notwithstanding the exceed- 
ing charges arising out of the tumults in this country, 
we have willingly made for the common defence 
against the enemy before Dunkirk, whereby, besides 
the good effect of the same, we hope that your Majesty, 
being truly instructed, will be the more favourably 
disposed towards us; for that our fleet, under the 
charge of Count Justinus of Nassau, being happily 
arrived and riding off of Dunkirk at the very time of 
the discovery of the armada of Spain, the forces of the 
Prince of Parma, then ready to put to sea, were, by 
the same, closely locked in and stayed within the said 
Dunkirk ; whereby we have so seconded the victory 
of your Majesty’s ships of war, as not only have we 
thus easily made ourselves masters of these three 
Spanish ships here, partly taken, partly wrecked, but 
also that the battle of the armada of Spain, being pur- 
sued by the English ships, hath been constrained to 
bend its course northwards, seeing no hope of succour 
from the Prince of Parma, whereon they chiefly de- 
pended, as the prisoners report, who say that the said 
armada was straitly commanded by the King of 
Spain to bear at once with Calais and Dover, where 
they should find or stay for the forces of the Prince of 
Parma, having also no boats fit for landing withal, 
but should be furnished with the same by the said 
prince. Which prince, although he was ready and 
his soldiers embarked, he has been and now is so 
closely locked in by our ships in the havens of Nieu- 
port and Dunkirk, that, notwithstanding all his 
force, we hope by the grace of God that he will be 
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unable to come out, and that your Majesty’s ships 
shall have occasion to prevail over the rest of the 
Spanish fleet, which we understand it to be altogether 
beaten and spoiled. 

And whereby our said service, in keeping and lock- 
ing in the forces of the said prince, hath been the 
chief cause of the overthrow of the said armada, we 
understand that in place of attributing to us and to 
our fleet a part of the victory, that our ill-wishers do 
unjustly blame us for that our ships should have been 
withdrawn, as unwilling to assist your Majesty’s ; 
although it is apparent that the defeat of the said 
armada of Spain doth consist chiefly and entirely in 
this, that the said prince, remaining where he still is, 
was unable to succour and strengthen it with his 
forces ; and especially do we desire to assure your 
Majesty that we will not cease to use all possible 
diligence, to the end he may rest locked in where he is. 

But to give your Majesty some intelligence of that 
has passed here. It will please your Majesty to under- 
stand that out of the Spanish ships which were already 
utterly spoiled by the ordnance of your Majesty’s 
ships, there are 400 prisoners, whereof are persons of 
quality as yet known, the following :—Don Diego de 
Pimentel, Don Juan de Velasco, Don Juan de To- 
ledo, Captain Martin de Avalos, Captain [Francisco] 
Marques, Captain Alonso de Vargas. [Here enclosed 
is the confession of the camp-master Pimentel, and 
of others lately come to us out of Holland, whereby 
your Majesty shall be fully advertised of the truth, as 
also by the depositions of two sailors escaped from 
the Spanish fleet.] The prisoners do hold it for a 
miracle that amongst the slain, as well the English 
ordnance as our own, for the little it did, hath always 
struck down the principal traitors, and amongst others 
hath slain the banished English lords; the list 
whereof, according to the confessions of the prisoners 
here—the chief of them having been carried into 
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_ Holland—is herein enclosed. Out of one ship, whereof 
D. Pedro de Toledo was captain, the said D. Pedro, 
with all the gentlemen of quality and their richest 
furniture, escaped in some boats sent out to them from 
Nieuport. The two ships brought here, the ordnance 
thereof hath been saved by us, but all else hath been 
pillaged with great disorder; and the said ships, as 
well as by cause of the damage they had received in 
fights, as by the bad conduct of the same, the one 
‘ sank in the haven of Flushing, and the other 
athwart of Rammekens. The third sank between 
Ostend and Blankenberg, without anything being 
saved. 

All the prisoners, as well the gentlemen of quality 
as those of common sort, agree that their intent 
was, with the aid and forces of the Prince of Parma, to 
attack England straightway, there being embarked 
in Spain about 40,000 men, viz., 20,000 soldiers volun- 
teers, 10,000 constrained to serve, and 12,000 mar- 
iners. And to this end the said prince still holdeth his 
army in readiness, to the number of 25,000 men, with 
ships full of saddles, bridles, boots, spurs, and every- 
thing needful for such an enterprise. It is reported 
that the King of Spain should have sent him the 
crown and sceptre of England blessed by the Pope, 
and that he should have been made king if the enter- 
prise had met with good success ; and truly he hath 
much correspondence in the country, and receiveth 
certain advertisements therefrom. 

As the prisoners do report—wherewith other things 
concur—the rest of the armada of Spain, pursued by 
your Majesty’s fleet, will return hither with the first 
occasion, and that the Prince of Parma, to avoid 
further blame, and to remove the stains of the past, 
wherewith he is much despited, will second it, what- 
ever may be the cost of the same, so that it is necessary 
to be watchful on all sides. May God bless and prosper 
the holy and virtuous plans and enterprises of your 
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Majesty, and of your officers and servants ; hoping 
always that, by his grace, your Majesty shall gain 
renown and everlasting glory throughout the whole 
world in our just quarrel, seeking to cast down the 
heart of the hardened and outrecuidé Pharaoh by 
the hand of a lady who has never given him cause of 
offence, so as it is not to be doubted, that by the means 
and extraordinary succour of God, your Majesty’s 
justice and innocence will prevail over his pride. This, 
humbly kissing your Majesty’s valiant hands, we 
beseech your Majesty to hold us always in your pro- 
tection and safeguard. From Middelburg, the 16th of 
August, 1588. 
Your Majesty’s most humble and 
most obedient servants 

The Council of the States of Zealand, 
and by their order. 

* 


* ok 


August 7.—Lord Howard of Effingham to 
Sir Francis Walsyngham 


Sir :—In our last fight with the enemy before 
Gravelines, the 29th of July, we sank three of their 
ships, and made four to go room with the shore so 
leak as they were not able to live at sea. After that 
fight, notwithstanding that our powder and shot was 
well near all spent, we set on a brag countenance and 
_ gave them chase, as though we had wanted nothing, 

until we had cleared our own coast and some part of 
Scotland of them. And then, as well to refresh our 
ships with victuals, whereof most stood in wonderful 
need, as also in respect of our want of powder and 
shot, we made for the Frith, and sent certain pinnaces 
to dog the fleet until they should be past the Isles 
of Scotland, which I verily do believe they are left at 
their sterns ere this. We are persuaded that either 
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they are past about Ireland, and so do what they 
can to recover their own coast, or else that they are 
gone for some part of Denmark. I have herewith sent 
unto you a brief abstract of such accidents as have 
happened, which hereafter, at better leisure, I will 
explain by more particular relations. In the mean- 
time I bid you heartily farewell. From aboard the 
Ark, the 7th of August, 1588. 
Your very loving friend, . 
C. HowarpD. 


Good Mr. Secretary, let not her Majesty be too 
hasty in dissolving her forces by sea and land; and I 
pray you send me with speed what advertisements 
you have of Dunkirk, for I long to do some exploit on 
their shipping. If the Duke’s forces be retired into 
the land, I doubt not but to do good. I must thank 
you for your favourable using of my brother Hoby. 
He telleth me how forwards you were to further all 
things for our wants. I would some were of your 
mind. If we had had that which had been sent, Eng- 
land and her Majesty had had the most honour that 
ever any nation had. But God be thanked ; it is well. 


A BRIEF ABSTRACT OF ACCIDENTS 


A DECLARATION OF THE PROCEEDING OF THE 
TWO FLEETS 


July 19th, Friday.] Upon Friday, being the roth of 
this present month, part of the Spanish navy, to the 
number of 50 sail, was discovered! about the Isles of 
Scilly, hovering in the wind as it seemed to attend the 
rest of the fleet ; and the next day, at three of the clock 
20th, Saturday.| in the afternoon, the Lord Admiral 
got forth with our navy out of Plymouth, though with 


1 Sighted by the Golden Hind, a pinnace named after Drake’s 
famous ship. 
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some difficulty, the wind being at South-West. Not- 
withstanding, through the great travail used by our 
men, they not only cleared the harbour, but also the 
21st, Sunday.| next day,being Sunday, about g of the 
clock in the morning, recovered the wind of the whole 
fleet, which, being thoroughly descried, was found to 
consist of 120 sail, great and small. 

At the same instant the Lord Admiral gave them 
fight within the view of Plymouth, from whence the 
Mayor, with others, sent them continually supplies of 
men, till they were past their coast. This fight con- 
tinued till one of the clock the same day, wherein the 
enemy was made to bear room with some of his ships 
to stop their leaks. The same day, by an accident of 
fire happening in one of their great ships of the 
burden of . . . tons, there were blown up with powder 
about 120 men, the rest being compelled to leave her ; 
and so she was by the Lord Admiral sent into the 
west parts of England. 

22nd, Monday.| Upon Monday the 22nd one of the 
chief galleons, wherein was Don Pedro de Valdes with 
450 men, was taken, by reason of his mast that was 
spent with the breaking of his bowsprit, so as he 
presently yielded, with sundry gentlemen of good 
quality. : 

23rd, Tuesday.| On Tuesday the 23rd the Lord 
Admiral, chasing the enemy, who had then gotten 
some advantage of the wind, and thereupon seemed 
more desirous to abide our force than before, fell in 
fight with them over against St. Albans, about five of 
the clock in the morning, the wind being at North- 
East ; and so continued with great force on both 
sides till late in the evening, when the wind coming 
again to be South-West, and somewhat large, they 
began to go roomwards. 

24th, Wednesday.| The same night and all Wednes- 
day the Lord Admiral kept very near unto the 
25th, Thursday.| Spanish fleet, and upon Thursday the 
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25th, over against Dunnose, part of the Isle of Wight, 
the Lord Admiral, espying Captain Frobisher with a 
few other ships to be in a sharp fight with the enemy, 
and fearing they should be distressed, did, with five 
of his best ships, bear up towards the admiral of the 
Spanish fleet ; and so breaking into the heart of them, 
began a very sharp fight, being within two or three 
score one of the other, until they had cleared Captain 
Frobisher and made them give place. 

26th, Friday.] The next day, being the 26th, the 
Lord Admiral only continued his pursuit of the 
enemy, having still increased his provisions, and keep- 
ing the wind of them. 

27th, Saturday.| Upon Saturday the 27th, about 8 
of the clock at night, the Lord Henry Seymour, 
Admiral in the Narrow Seas, joined with the Lord 
Howard in Whitsand Bay, over against the cliffs of 
Calais, and anchored together ; and the Spanish fleet 
rode also at anchor to leewards of the Lord Admiral, 
and nearer to Calais road. 

28th, Sunday.| The 28th, the Lord Admiral pre- 
pared seven ships, fitted with pitch, tar, and other 
necessaries, for the burning of some of the enemy’s 
fleet; and at 11 of the clock at night, the wind and 
tide serving, put that stratagem in execution, the 
event whereof was this:—Upon Monday the 2oth, 
29th, Monday.| early in the morning, the admiral of 
the enemy’s galleasses, riding next to our fleet, let 
slip her anchor and cable to avoid the fires; and 
driving thwart another galleass, her cable took hold 
of the other rudder, and brake it clean away, so that 
with her oars she was fain to get into Calais road for 
relief. All the rest of the Spanish fleet either cut or 
let slip their anchors and cables, set sail and put to 
the sea, being chased from that road. 

After this the Lord Admiral sent the lieutenant of 
his own ship, with Ioo of his principal men, in a long 
boat to recover the galleass so distressed near Calais ; 
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who after some sharp fight, with the loss of some men, 
was possessed of her, and having slain a great number 
of the enemies, and namely their captain-general of 
the four galleasses, called Don Hugo de Moncada, son 
to the Viceroy of Valencia, with divers gentlemen of 
good reckoning carried prisoners to the English fleet. 
In this pursuit of the fireworks by our force, the Lord 
Howard in fight spoiled a great number of them, sank 
three, and drove four or five on the shore; so as at 
that time it was assured that they had lost at the 
least 16 of their best ships. 

The same day, after the fight, the Lord Admiral 
followed the enemy in chase, the wind continuing at 
West and South-West ; who, bearing room northwards, 
directly towards the Isles of Scotland, were by his 
Lordship followed near hand, until they brought them- 
selves within the height of 55 degrees. 

30th, Tuesday.| The 30th, one of the enemy’s great 
ships was espied to be in great distress by the captain 
of her Majesty’s ship called the Hope ; who being in 
speech of yielding unto the said captain, before they 
could agree on certain conditions, sank presently 
before their eyes. 

31st, Wednesday.] It is also advertised that the 31st, 
two of their great ships, being in the like distress, and 
grievously torn in the fight aforesaid, are since taken 
by certain Hollanders and brought into Flushing. The 
principal person of the greatest of them is called Don 
Pimentel, being also one of the Maestri del Campo. 


Oct. 1.—Sir R. Bingham to Sir F. Walsyngham 


Ir may please your Honour :—Although the Lord 
Deputy (I know) hath from time to time acquainted 
your Honour with the particular occurrences of this 
province, as well as the general state of things else in 
(2,605) 7 
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this action of the Spanish shipping, yet consideration 
of duty bindeth me to deliver unto your Honour 
somewhat briefly the accidents that have happened 
within my charge, with such honour and praise unto 
Almighty God as so glorious a victory, first at sea and 
since by their confusion of shipwreck is worthy of, 
beseeching the same God that for these his infinite 
blessings we may ever rest much more thankful. 

After the Spanish fleet had doubled Scotland and 
were in their course homewards, they were by con- 
trary weather driven upon the several parts of this 
province and wrecked, as it were by even portions, 3 
ships in every of the 4 several counties bordering upon 
the sea coasts, viz., in Sligo, Mayo, Galway, and 
Thomond. So that 12 ships perished that all we 
know of on the rocks and sands by the shore side, 
and some 3 or 4 besides to seaboard of the out isles, 
which presently sunk, both men and ships, in the night 
time. And so can I say, by good estimation, that 6 
or 7,000 men have been cast away on these coasts, 
save some 1,000 of them which escaped to land in 
several places where their ships fell, which sithence 
were all put to the sword. 

Amongst these were many gentlemen of the middle 
sort, and some reserved alive, but none of their 
greatest commanders have happened into our hands. 
The Duke himself was upon the coast of Erris in Mayo, 
and there received into his ship Don Alonso de Leyva, 
with a 600 men that had been cast ashore out of the 
Rata, Sir Horatio Palavicino his ship, which ship lies 
there all to split in pieces. And John Martinez de 
Recalde, their admiral, with some 6 or 7 ships more 
in his company, fell into the mouth of the Shannon, 
and is since departed for Spain ; but I am persuaded 
that neither of them both will ever recover home, and 
especially the Duke, for they wanted both victuals 
and fresh water, and have since been hindered with 
continual contrary winds. The like opinion I hold of 
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as many more of their ships as touched upon these 
coasts, and have from hence taken their course for 
Spain. 

Other great wrecks they had both in Munster and 
in Ulster, which being out of my charge I have not so 
good notice of, but the same (I doubt not) is fully 
made known unto your Honour. 

For saving of the artillery and other munitions for 
her Majesty’s store, there shall not anything be 
omitted here that may possibly be done to the fur- 
therance thereof. 

And thus craving pardon for my boldness, with my 
humble duty remembered unto your Honour, to my 
Lady, and to my good lady and mistress, with the 
like from my wife, I humbly take leave for this time. 
At Athlone, the first of October, 1588. 

Your Honour’s most humble at command, 
Rp. BINGHAM. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


III.—_THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL BLAKE 
(By Dr. Samuel Johnson) 


I. PARLIAMENTARIAN AND DRAGOON 


ROBERT BLAKE was born at Bridgewater, in Somerset- 
shire, in August 1598, his father being a merchant of 
that place, who had acquired a considerable fortune by 
the Spanish trade. Of his earliest years we have no 
account, and therefore can amuse the reader with none 
of those prognosticks of his future actions, so often met 
with in memoirs. 

In 1615 he entered into the university of Oxford, 
where he continued till 1623, though without being 
much countenanced or caressed by his superiours, for 
he was more than once disappointed in his endeavours 
after academical preferments. It is observable that 
Mr. Wood (in his Athene@ Oxontenses) ascribes the 
repulse he met with at Wadham-college, where he was 
competitor for a fellowship, either to want of learning, 
or of stature. With regard to the first objection, the 
same writer had before informed us, that he was an 
early riser and studious, though he sometimes relieved 
his attention by the amusements of fowling and fishing. 
As it is highly probable that he did not want capacity, 
we may therefore conclude, upon this confession of his 
diligence, that he could not fail of being learned, at 


least in the degree requisite to the enjoyment of a 
100 
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fellowship ; and may safely ascribe his disappoint- 
ment to his want of stature, it being the custom of Sir 
Henry Savil, then warden of that college, to pay much 
regard to the outward appearance of those who soli- 
cited preferment in that society. So much do the 
greatest events owe sometimes to accident or folly ! 

He afterwards retired to his native place, where “‘ he 
lived,” says Clarendon, ‘“‘ without any appearance of 
ambition to be a greater man than he was, but in- 
veighed with great freedom against the licence of the 
times, and power of the court.” 

In 1640 he was chosen burgess for Bridgewater by 
the Puritan party, to whom he had recommended him- 
self by the disapprobation of bishop Laud’s violence 
and severity, and his non-compliance with those new 
ceremonies which he was then endeavouring to intro- 
duce. 

When the civil war broke out, Blake, in conformity 
with his avowed principles, declared for the parlia- 
ment ; and, thinking a bare declaration for right not 
all the duty of a good man, raised a troop of dragoons 
for his party, and appeared in the field with so much 
bravery, that he was in a short time advanced, without 
meeting any of those obstructions which he had en- 
countered in the university. 

In 1645 he was governor of Taunton, when the lord 
Goring came before it with an army of 10,000 men. 
The town was ill fortified, and unsupplied with almost 
everything necessary for supporting a siege. The 
state of this garrison encouraged colonel Windham, 
who was acquainted with Blake, to propose a capitu- 
lation ; which was rejected by Blake with indignation 
and contempt ; nor were either menaces or persuasions 
of any effect, for he maintained the place under all its 
disadvantages, till the siege was raised by the parlia- 
ment’s army. ‘ 

He continued, on many other occasions, to give 
proofs of an insuperable courage, and a steadiness of 
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resolution not to be shaken: and, as a proof of his 
firm adherence to the parliament, joined with the 
borough of Taunton in returning thanks for their 
resolution to make no more addresses to the king. Yet 
was he so far from approving the death of Charles I. 
that he made no scruple of declaring, that he would 
venture his life to save him, as willingly as he had done 
to serve the parliament. 


2. GENERAL AT SEA AGAINST THE HOLLANDERS 


In February 1648-9 he was made a commissioner 
of the navy, and appointed to serve on that element, 
for which he seems by nature to have been designed. 
He was soon afterwards sent in pursuit of prince 
Rupert, whom he shut up in the harbour of Kingsale 
in Ireland for several months, till want of provisions 
and despair of relief, excited the prince to make a 
daring effort for his escape, by forcing through the par- 
liament’s fleet : this design he executed with his usual 
intrepidity, and succeeded in it, though with the loss 
of three ships. He was pursued by Blake to the coast 
of Portugal, where he was received into the Tagus, and 
treated with great distinction by the Portuguese. 
Blake, coming to the mouth of that river, sent to the 
king a messenger, to inform him, that the fleet in his 
port belonging to the publick enemies of the common- 
wealth of England, he demanded leave to fall upon it. 
This being refused, though the refusal was in very soft 
terms, and accompanied with declarations of esteem, 
and a present of provisions, so exasperated the admiral, 
that, without any hesitation, he fell upon the Portu- 
guese fleet, then returning from Brasil, of which he 
took seventeen ships, and burnt three. It was to no 
purpose that the king of Portugal, alarmed at so unex- 
pected a destruction, ordered prince Rupert to attack 
him, and retake the Brasil ships. Blake carried home 
his prizes without molestation, the prince not having 
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force enough to pursue him, and well pleased with the 
opportunity of quitting a port where he could no longer 
be protected. 

Blake soon supplied his fleet with provision, and re- 
ceived orders to make reprisals upon the French who 
had suffered their privateers to molest the English 
trade; an injury which, in those days, was always 
immediately resented, and if not repaired, certainly 
punished. Sailing with this commission, he took in his 
way a French man of war valued at amillion. How this 
ship happened to be so rich, we are not informed ; but 
as it was a cruizer, it is probable the rich lading was the 
accumulated plunder of many prizes. Then following 
the unfortunate Rupert, whose fleet by storms and 
battles was now reduced to five ships, into Carthagena, 
he demanded leave of the Spanish governor to attack 
him in the harbour, but received the same answer 
which had been returned before by the Portuguese : 
“That they had a right to protect all ships that came 
into their dominions ; that if the admiral were forced 
in thither, he should find the same security ; and that 
he required him not to violate the peace of a neutral 
port.”” Blake withdrew upon this answer into the 
Mediterranean ; and Rupert then leaving Carthagena 
entered the port of Malaga, where he burnt and sunk 
several English merchant-ships. Blake, judging this 
to be an infringement of the neutrality professed by the 
Spaniards, now made no scruple to fall upon Rupert’s 
fleet in the harbour of Malaga, and having destroyed 
three of his ships, obliged him to quit the sea, and take 
sanctuary at the Spanish court. 

In February 1650-1, Blake, still continuing to cruise 
in the Mediterranean, met a French ship of consider- 
able force, and commanded the captain to come on 
board, there being no war declared between the two 
nations. The captain, when he came, was asked by 
him, whether ‘‘ he was willing to lay down his sword, 
and yield ? ” which he gallantly refused, though in his 
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enemy’s power. Blake, scorning to take advantage of 
an artifice, and detesting the appearance of treachery, 
told him, “ that he was at liberty to go back to his ship, 
and defend it as long as he could.” The captain will- 
ingly accepted his offer, and after a fight of two hours, 
contessed himself conquered, kissed his sword, and sur- 
rendered it. 

In 1652 broke out the memorable war between the 
two commonwealths of England and Holland; a war, 
in which nothing less was contested than the dominion 
of the sea, and which was carried on with vigour, ani- 
mosity, and resolution, proportioned to the importance 
of the dispute. The chief commanders of the Dutch 
fleets were Van Trump, De Ruyter, and De Witt, the 
most celebrated names of their own nation, and who 
had been perhaps more renowned, had they been op- 
posed by any other enemies. The States of Holland, 
having carried on their trade without opposition, and 
almost without competition, not only during the in- 
active reign of James I. but during the commotions of 
England, had arrived to that height of naval power, 
and that affluence of wealth, that, with the arrogance 
which a long continued prosperity naturally produces, 
they began to invent new claims, and to treat other 
nations with insolence, which nothing can defend but 
superiority of force. They had for some time made 
uncommon preparations at a vast expence, and had 
equipped a large fleet, without any apparent danger 
threatening them, or any avowed design of attacking 
their neighbours. This unusual armament was not 
beheld by the English without some jealousy, and care 
was taken to fit out such a fleet as might secure the 
trade from interruption, and the coasts from insults ; 
of this Blake was constituted admiral for nine months. 
In this situation the two nations remained, keeping a 
watchful eye upon each other, without acting hostili- 
ties on either side, till the 18th of May, 1652, when Van 
Trump appeared in the Downs with a fleet of forty-five 
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men of war. Blake, who had then but twenty ships, 
upon the approach of the Dutch admiral saluted him 
with three single shots, to require that he should, by 
striking his flag, shew that respect to the English, which 
is due to every nation in their own dominions ; to which 
the Dutchman answered with a broadside ; and Blake, 
perceiving that he intended to dispute the point of 
honour, advanced with his own ship before the rest of 
his fleet, that, if it were possible, a general battle might 
be prevented. But the Dutch, instead of admitting 
him to treat, fired upon him from their whole fleet, 
without any regard to the customs of war, or the law 
of nations. Blake for some time stood alone against 
their whole force, till the rest of his squadron coming 
up, the fight was continued from between four and five 
in the afternoon till nine at night, when the Dutch re- 
tired with the loss of two ships, having not destroyed a 
single vessel, nor more than fifteen men, most of which 
were on board the Admiral, who, as he wrote to the 
parliament, was himself engaged for four hours with 
the main body of the Dutch fleet, being the mark at 
which they aimed ; and, as Whitlock relates, received 
above a thousand shot. Blake, in his letter, acknow- 
ledges the particular blessing and preservation of God, 
and ascribes his success to the justice of the cause, the 
Dutch having first attacked him upon the English 
coast. It is indeed little less than miraculous, that a 
thousand great shot should not do more execution ; 
and those who will not admit the interposition of 
Providence, may draw at least this inference from 
it, that the bravest man is not always in the greatest 
danger. 

In July he met the Dutch fishery fleet with a convoy 
of twelve men of war, all which he took, with 100 of 
their herring-busses. And in September, being sta- 
tioned in the Downs with about sixty sail, he dis- 
covered the Dutch admirals De Witt and De Ruyter 
with near the same number, and advanced towards 
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them: but the Dutch being obliged, by the nature of 
their coast, and shallowness of their rivers, to build 
their ships in such a manner that they require less 
depth of water than the English vessels, took advantage 
of the form of their shipping, and sheltered themselves 
behind a flat, called Kentish Knock ; so that the 
English, finding some of their ships aground, were 
obliged to alter their course ; but perceiving early the 
next morning that the Hollanders had forsaken their 
station, they pursued them with all the speed that the 
wind, which was weak and uncertain, allowed, but 
found themselves unable to reach them with the bulk 
of their fleet, and therefore detached some of the 
lightest frigates to chace them. These came so near 
as to fire upon them about three in the afternoon ; but 
the Dutch, instead of tacking about, hoisted their 
sails, steered towards their own coast, and finding 
themselves the next day followed by the whole Eng- 
lish fleet, retired into Goree. The sailors were eager 
to attack them in their own harbours; but a council 
of war being convened, it was judged imprudent to 
hazard the fleet upon the shoals, or to engage in any 
important enterprize without a fresh supply of pro- 
visions. 

That in this engagement the victory belonged to the 
English is beyond dispute, since, without the loss of 
one ship, and with no more than forty men killed, they 
drove the enemy into their own ports, took the rear 
admiral and another vessel, and so discouraged the 
Dutch admirals, who had not agreed in their measures, 
that De Ruyter, who had declared against hazarding a 
battle, desired to resign his commission, and De Witt, 
who had insisted upon fighting, fell sick, as it was sup- 
posed, with vexation. But how great the loss of the 
Dutch was, is not certainly known ; that two ships 
were taken they are too wise to deny, but affirm that 
those two were all that were destroyed. The English, 
on the other side, affirm that three of their vessels were 
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disabled at the first encounter, that their numbers on 

the second day were visibly diminished, and that on 

as last day they saw three or four ships sink in their 
ight. = 

De Witt being now discharged by the Hollanders as 
unfortunate, and the chief command restored to Van 
Trump, great preparations were made for retrieving 
their reputation, and repairing their losses. Their 
endeavours were assisted by the English themselves, 
now made factious by success; the men who were 
intrusted with the civil administration being jealous of 
those whose military commands had procured so much 
honour, lest they who raised them should be eclipsed 
by them. Such is the general revolution of affairs in 
every state ; danger and distress produce unanimity 
and bravery, virtues which are seldom unattended 
with success ; but success is the parent of pride, and 
pride of jealousy and faction ; faction makes way for 
calamity, and happy is that nation whose calamities 
renew their unanimity. Such is the rotation of 
interests, that equally tend to hinder the total de- 
struction of a people, and to obstruct an exorbitant 
increase of power. 

Blake had weakened his fleet by many detachments, 
and lay with no more than forty sail in the Downs, 
very ill provided both with men and ammunition, and 
expecting new supplies from those whose animosity 
hindered them from providing them, and who chose 
rather to see the trade of their country distressed, than 
the sea-officers exalted by a new acquisition of honour 
and influence. 

Van Trump, desirous of distinguishing himself at 
the resumption of his command by some remarkable 
action, had assembled eighty ships of war, and ten 
fire-ships, and steered towards the Downs, where 
Blake, with whose condition and strength he was 
probably acquainted, was then stationed. Blake, not 
able to restrain his natural ardour, or perhaps not 
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fully informed of the superiority of his enemies, put 
out to encounter them, though his fleet was so weakly 
manned, that half of his ships were obliged to lie idle 
without engaging for want of sailors. The force of the 
whole Dutch fleet was therefore sustained by about 
twenty-two ships. Two of the English frigates, 
named the Vanguard and the Victory, after having for 
a long time stood engaged amidst the whole Dutch 
fleet, broke through without much injury, nor did the 
English lose any ships till the evening, when the Gar- 
land, carrying forty guns, was boarded at once by two 
great ships, which were opposed by the English till 
they had scarcely any men left to defend the decks ; 
then retiring into the lower part of the vessel, they 
blew up their decks, which were now possessed by the 
enemy, and at Jength were overpowered and taken. 
The Bonaventure, a stout well built merchant-ship, 
going to relieve the Garland, was attacked by a man of 
war, and, after a stout resistance, in which the captain, 
who defended her with the utmost bravery, was killed, 
was likewise carried off by the Dutch. Blake, in the 
Triumph, seeing the Garland in distress, pressed for- 
ward to relieve her, but in his way, had his foremast 
shattered, and was himself boarded ; but beating off 
the enemies, he disengaged himself, and retired into the 
Thames -with the loss only of two ships of force, and 
four small frigates, but with his whole fleet much 
shattered. Nor was the victory gained at a cheap 
rate, notwithstanding the unusual disproportion of 
strength ; for of the Dutch flag-ships one was blown 
up, and the other two disabled ; a proof of the English 
bravery, which should have induced Van Trump to 
have spared the insolence of carrying a broom at his 
top-mast in his triumphant passage through the Chan- 
nel, which he intended as a declaration that he would 
sweep the seas of the English shipping ; this, which he 
had little reason to think of accomplishing, he soon 
after perished in attempting. 
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There are sometimes observations and inquiries, 
which all historians seem to decline by agreement, of 
which this action may afford us an example: nothing 
appears at the first view more to demand our curiosity 
or afford matter for examination, than this wild en- 
counter of twenty-two ships with a force, according 
to their accounts who favour the Dutch, three times 
superior. Nothing can justify a commander in fight- 
ing under such disadvantages, but the impossibility 
of retreating. But what hindered Blake from retiring 
as well before the fight as after it? To say he was 
ignorant of the strength of the Dutch fleet, is to impute 
to him a very criminal degree of negligence; and, at 
least, it must be confessed that, from the time he saw 
them, he could not but know that they were too power- 
ful to be opposed by him, and even then there was time 
for retreat. To urge the ardour of his sailors, is to 
divest him of the authority of a commander, and to 
charge him with themost reproachful weakness that can 
enter into the character of a general. To mention the 
impetuosity of his own courage, is to make the blame 
of his temerity equal to the praise of his valour; which 
seems indeed to be the most gentle censure that the 
truth of history will allow. We must then admit, 
amidst our eulogies and applauses, that the great, the 
wise, and the valiant Blake was once betrayed to an 
inconsiderate and desperate enterprize, by the resist- 
less ardour of his own spirit, and a noble jealousy of the 
honour of his country. 

It was not long before he had an opportunity of re- 
venging his loss, and restraining the insolence of the 
Dutch. On the r8th of February 1652-3, Blake being 
at the head of eighty sail, and assisted, at his own 
request, by colonels Monk and Dean, espied Van 
Trump with a fleet of above 100 men of war as Claren- 
don relates, of 70 by their own publick accounts, and 
300 merchant-ships under his convoy. The English, 
with their usual intrepidity, advanced towards them ; 
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and Blake in the Triumph, in which he always led his 
fleet, with twelve ships more, came to an engagement 
with the main body of the Dutch fleet, and by the dis- 
parity of their force was reduced to the last extremity, 
having received in his hull no fewer than 700 shots, 
when Lawson in the Fairfax came to his assistance. 
The rest of the English fleet now came in, and the fight 
was continued with the utmost degree of vigour and 
resolution, till the night gave the Dutch an oppor- 
tunity of retiring, with the loss of one flag-ship, and 
six other men of war. The English had many vessels 
damaged, but none lost. On board Lawson’s ship 
were killed roo men, and as many on board Blake’s, 
who lost his captain and secretary, and himself re- 
ceived a wound in the thigh. 

Blake, having set ashore his wounded men, sailed in 
pursuit of Van Trump, who sent his convoy before, and 
himself retired fighting towards Bulloign. Blake 
ordered his light frigates to follow the merchants, still 
continued to harass Van Trump, and on the third day, 
the 2oth of February, the two fleets came to another 
battle, in which Van Trump once more retired before 
the English, and making use of the peculiar form of his 
shipping, secured himself in the shoals. The accounts 
of this fight, as of all the others, are various ; but the 
Dutch writers themselves confess that they lost eight 
men of war, and more than twenty merchant ships ; 
and it is probable that they suffered more than they 
are willing to allow, for these repeated defeats pro- 
voked the common people to riot and insurrections, 
and obliged the States to ask, though ineffectually, 
for peace. 

In April following, the form of government in Eng- 
land was changed, and the supreme authority assumed 
by Cromwell ; upon which occasion Blake, with his 
associates, declared that, notwithstanding the change 
in the administration, they should still be ready to 
discharge their trust, and to defend the nation from 
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insults, injuries, and encroachments. “It is not,” 
says Blake, “‘ the business of a seaman to mind state 
affairs, but to hinder foreigners from fooling us.” 
This was the principle from which he never deviated, 
and which he always endeavoured to inculcate in the 
fleet, as the surest foundation of unanimity and steadi- 
ness. “‘ Disturb not one another with domestick dis- 
putes, but remember that we are English, and our 
enemies are foreigners. Enemies! which, let what 
party soever prevail, it is equally the interest of our 
country to humble and restrain.” 

After the 3oth of April 1653, Blake, Monk, and Dean 
sailed out of the English harbours with roo men of war, 
and finding the Dutch with 70 sail on their own coasts, 
drove them to the Texel, and took fifty doggers. Then 
they sailed northward in pursuit of Van Trump, who, 
having a fleet of merchants under his convoy, durst 
not enter the Channel, but steered towards the Sound, 
and, by great dexterity and address, escaped the three 
English admirals, and brought all his ships into their 
harbour ; then, knowing that Blake was still in the 
North, came before Dover, and fired upon that town, 
but was driven off by the castle. 

Monk and Dean stationed themselves again at the 
mouth of the Texel, and blocked up the Dutch in their 
own ports with eighty sail; but hearing that Van 
Trump was at Goree with 120 men of war, they ordered 
all ships of force in the river and ports to repair to 
them. 

On June 3rd, the two fleets came to an engagement, 
in the beginning of which Dean was carried off by 
a cannon-ball; yet the fight continued from about 
twelve to six in the afternoon, when the Dutch gave 
way, and retreated fighting. ; 

On the 4th, in the afternoon, Blake came up with 
eighteen fresh ships, and procured the English a com- 
plete victory ; nor could the Dutch any otherwise 
preserve their ships than by retiring once more into the 
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flats and shallows, where the largest of the English 
vessels could not approach. 

In this battle Van Trump boarded vice-admiral Pen ; 
but was beaten off, and himself boarded, and reduced 
to blow up his decks, of which the English had gotten 
possession. He was then entered at once by Pen and 
another; nor could possibly have escaped, had not 
De Ruyter and De Witt arrived at that instant and 
rescued him. 

However the Dutch may endeavour to extenuate 
their loss in this battle, by admitting no more than 
eight ships to have been taken or destroyed, it is evi- 
dent that they must have received much greater 
damages, not only by the accounts of more impartial 
historians, but by the remonstrances and exclama- 
tions of their admirals themselves ; Van Trump de- 
claring before the States, that ‘‘ without a numerous 
reinforcement of large men of war, he could serve them 
no more ;”’ and De Witt crying out before them, with 
the natural warmth of his character, ‘“ Why should I 
be silent before my lords and masters ? The English 
are our masters, and by consequence masters of the 


” 


sea. 


3. AT TUNIS AND SANTA CRUZ 


In November 1654, Blake was sent by Cromwell into 
the Mediterranean with a powerful fleet, and may be 
said to have received the homage of all that part of the 
world, being equally courted by the haughty Spaniards, 
the surly Dutch, and the lawless Algerines. 

In March 1656, having forced Algiers to submission, 
he entered the harbour of Tunis, and demanded repar- 
ation for the robberies practised upon the English by 
the pirates of that place, and insisted that the captives 
of his nation should be set at liberty. The governor 
having planted batteries along the shore, and drawn 
up his ships under the castles, sent Blake an haughty 
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and insolent answer, ‘‘ There are our castles of Goletta 
and Porto Ferino,”’ said he, “‘ upon which you may do 
your worst ; ’’ adding other menaces and insults, and 
mentioning in terms of*ridicule the inequality of a 
fight between ships and castles. Blake had like- 
wise demanded leave to take in water, which was 
refused him. Fired with this inhuman and insolent 
treatment, he curled his whiskers, as was his custom 
when he was angry, and, entering Porto Ferino with 
his great ships, discharged his shot so fast upon the 
batteries and castles, that in two hours the guns were 
dismounted, and the works forsaken, though he was 
at first exposed to the fire of sixty cannon. He 
then ordered his officers to send out their long boats 
well manned to seize nine of the piratical ships 
lying in the road, himself continuing to fire upon 
the castle. This was so bravely executed, that 
with the loss of only twenty-five men killed, and 
forty-eight wounded, all the ships were fired in the 
sight of Tunis. Thence sailing to Tripoly, he con- 
cluded a peace with that nation ; then returning to 
Tunis, he found nothing but submission. And such 
indeed was his reputation, that he met with no farther 
opposition, but collected a kind of tribute from the 
princes of those countries, his business being to de- 
mand reparation for all the injuries offered to the 
English during the civil wars. He exacted from the 
duke of Tuscany 60,000/. and, as it is said, sent home 
sixteen ships laden with the effects which he had re- 
ceived from several states. 

The respect with which he obliged all foreigners to 
treat his countrymen, appears from a story related by 
bishop Burnet. When he lay before Malaga, in a time 
of peace with Spain, some of his sailors went ashore, 
and meeting a procession of the host, not only refused 
to pay any respect to it, but laughed at those that did. 
The people, being put by one of the priests upon re- 
senting this indignity, fell upon them and beat anu 

(2,605) 
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severely. When they returned to their ship, they 
complained of their ill treatment ; upon which Blake 
sent to demand the priest who had procured it. The 
viceroy answered that, having no authority over the 
priests, he could not send him ; to which Blake replied, 
“that he did not inquire into the extent of the vice- 
roy’s authority, but that if the priest were not seen 
within three hours, he would burn the town.”’ The 
viceroy then sent the priest to him, who pleaded the 
provocation given by the seamen. Blake bravely and 
rationally answered, that if he had complained to him, 
he would have punished them severely, for he would 
not have his men affront the established religion of any 
place; but that he was angry that the Spaniards 
should assume that power, for he would have all the 
world know “that an Englishman was only to be 
punished by an Englishman.”’ So having used the 
priest civilly, he sent him back, being satisfied that he 
was in his power. This conduct so much pleased 
Cromwell, that he read the letter in council with great 
satisfaction, and said, “‘ he hoped to make the name 
of an Englishman as great as ever that of a Roman had 
been.” 

In 1656, the Protector, having declared war against 
Spain, dispatched Blake with twenty-five men of war to 
infest their coasts, and intercept their shipping. In 
pursuance of these orders he cruised all winter about 
the Straits, and then lay at the mouth of the harbour 
of Cales, where he received intelligence that the 
Spanish plate-fleet lay at anchor in the bay of Santa- 
Cruz, in the isle of Teneriffe. On the 13th of April 
1657, he departed from Cales, and on the 2oth arrived 
at Santa-Cruz, where he found sixteen Spanish vessels. 
The bay was defended on the north side by a castle 
well mounted with cannon, and in other parts with 
seven forts with cannon proportioned to the bigness, 
all united by a line of communication manned with 
musqueteers. The Spanish admiral drew up his small 
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ships under the cannon of the castle, and stationed six 
great galleons with their broadsides to the sea: an 
advantageous and prudent disposition, but of little 
effect against the English commander ; who deter- 
mining to attack them, ordered Stayner to enter the 
bay with his squadron; then posting some of his 
larger ships to play upon the fortifications, himself 
attacked the galleons, which, after a gallant resistance, 
were at length abandoned by the Spaniards, though 
the least of them was bigger than the biggest of Blake’s 
ships. The forts and smaller vessels being now shat- 
tered and forsaken, the whole fleet was set on fire, the 
galleons by Blake, and the smaller vessels by Stayner, 
the English vessels being too much shattered in the 
fight to bring them away. Thus was the whole plate- 
fleet destroyed, “and the Spaniards,’ according to 
Rapin’s remark, “sustained a great loss of ships, 
money, men, and merchandize, while the English 
gained nothing but glory.” As if he that increases 
the military reputation of a people did not increase 
their power, and he that weakens his enemy in effect 
strengthens himself. 

“The whole action,” says Clarendon, “ was so in- 
credible, that all men, who knew the place, wondered 
that any sober man, with what courage soever en- 
dowed, would ever have undertaken it, and they could 
hardly persuade themselves to believe what they had 
done: while the Spaniards comforted themselves with 
the belief, that they were devils and not men who had 
destroyed them in such amanner. So mucha strong 
resolution of bold and courageous men can bring to 
pass, that no resistance or advantage of ground can 
disappoint them ; and it can hardly be imagined how 
small a loss the English sustained in this unparalleled 
action, not one ship being left behind, and the killed 
and wounded not exceeding 200 men; when the 
slaughter on board the Spanish ships and on shore was 
incredible.” The general cruised for some time after- 
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wards with his victorious fleet at the mouth of Cales, 
to intercept the Spanish shipping; but finding his 
constitution broken by the fatigue of the last three 
years, determined to return home, and died before he 
came to land. 


4. THE MEMORY OF A DEAD LION 


His body was embalmed, and having lain some time 
in state at Greenwich-house, was buried in Henry 
VII.’s chapel, with all the funeral solemnity due to the 
remains of a man so famed for his bravery, and so 
spotless in his integrity; nor is it without regret that 
I am obliged to relate the treatment his body met a 
year after the Restoration, when it was taken up by 
express command, and buried in a pit in St. Margaret’s 
church-yard. Had he been guilty of the murder of 
Charles I., to insult his body had been a mean revenge ; 
but as he was innocent, it was, at least, inhuman- 
ity, and, perhaps, ingratitude. ‘“‘ Let no man,” says 
the oriental proverb, “‘ pull a dead lion by the 
beard.” 

But that regard which was denied his body has been 
paid to his better remains, his name and his memory. 
Nor has any writer dared to deny him the praise of 
intrepidity, honesty, contempt of wealth, and love of 
his country. ‘‘ He was the first man,” says Clarendon, 
“that declined the old track, and made it apparent 
that the sciences might be attained in less time than 
was imagined. He was the first man that brought 
ships to contemn castles on shore, which had ever been 
thought very formidable, but were discovered by him 
to make a noise only, and to fright those who could 
rarely be hurt by them. He was the first that infused 
that proportion of courage into seamen, by making 
them see, by experience, what mighty things they 
could do if they were resolved, and taught them 
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to fight in fire, as well as upon the water; and 
though he has been very well imitated and followed, 
was the first that- gave the example of that kind 
of naval courage, and bold and resolute achieve- 
ments.” 

To this attestation of his military excellence, it may 
be proper to subjoin an account of his moral character, 
from the authour of Lives English and Foreign. ‘‘ He 
was jealous,” says that writer, ‘“‘ of the liberty of the 
subject, and the glory of his nation; and as he made 
use of no mean artifices to raise himself to the highest 
command at sea, so he needed no interest but his merit 
to support him in it. He scorned nothing more than 
money, which, as fast as it came in, was laid out by 
him in the service of the state, and to shew that he was 
animated by that brave publick spirit, which has since 
been reckoned rather romantick than heroick. And he 
was so disinterested, that though no man had more 
opportunities to enrich himself than he, who had taken 
so many millions from the enemies of England, yet 
he threw it all into the publick treasury, and did not 
die 500/. richer than his father left him; which the 
authour avers, from his personal knowledge of his 
family and their circumstances, having been bred up 
in it, and often heard his brother give this account of 
him. He was religious according to the pretended 
purity of these times, but would frequently allow 
himself to be merry with his officers, and his tenderness 
and generosity to the seamen had so endeared himself 
to them, that when he died they lamented his loss as 
that of a common father.”’ 

Instead of more testimonies, his character may be 
properly concluded with one incident of his life, by 
which it appears how much the spirit of Blake was 
superior to all private views. His brother, in the last 
action with the Spaniards, having not done his duty, 
was at Blake’s desire discarded, and the ship was given 
to another ; yet was he not less regardful of him as a 
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brother, for when he died he left him his estate, know- 
ing him well qualified to adorn or enjoy a private 
fortune, though he had found him unfit to serve his 
country in a publick character, and had therefore not 
suffered him to rob it. 


Whe... BIGH LEE N LE GENT URRY. 


IV.—ANSON’S VOYAGE IN THE 
“ CENTURION ” 


I. THE SERVICE AND THE SQUADRON 


WHEN in the latter end of the summer, of the year 
1739, it was foreseen that a war with Sfain was in- 
evitable, it was the opinion of some considerable 
persons then trusted with the Administration of 
affairs, that the most prudent step the Nation could 
take, on the breaking out of the war, was attacking 
that Crown in her distant settlements ; for by this 
means (as at that time there was the greatest prob- 
ability of success) it was supposed that we should cut 
off the principal resources of the enemy, and should 
reduce them to the necessity of sincerely desiring a 
peace, as they would hereby be deprived of the returns 
of that treasure, by which alone they could be enabled 
to carry on a war. 


On the 18th of September, 1740, the squadron 
weighed from St. Helen’s with a contrary wind, the 
Commodore proposing to tide it down the Channel, as 
he dreaded less the inconveniences he should thereby 
have to struggle with, than the risk he should run of 
ruining the enterprize, by an uncertain, and, in all 
probability, a tedious attendance for a fair wind. 


The squadron allotted to this service consisted of 
119 
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five men of war, a sloop of war, and two victualling 
ships. They were the Centurion of sixty guns, four 
hundred men, George Anson, Esq.,1 Commander ; the 
Gloucester of fifty guns, three hundred men, Richard 
Norris Commander ; the Severn of fifty guns, three 
hundred men, the Honourable Edward Legg Com- 
mander ; the Pearl of forty guns, two hundred and 
fifty men, Matthew Mitchel Commander ; the Wager 
of twenty-eight guns, one hundred and sixty men, 
Dandy Kidd Commander; and the Tryall Sloop of 
eight guns, one hundred men, the Honourable John 
Murray Commander ; the two Victuallers were Pinks, 
the largest of about four hundred, and the other of 
about two hundred tons burthen. These were to attend 
us, till the provisions we had taken on board were so far 
consumed, as to make room for the additional quantity 
they carried with them, which when we had taken into 
our ships, they were to be discharged. Besides the 
complement of men borne by the above-mentioned 
ships as their crews, there were embarked on board 
the squadron about four hundred and seventy invalids, 
and marines, under the denomination of land-forces, 
which were commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Cracherode. 


The squadron fitted out by the Court of Spain to 
attend our motions, and traverse our projects . . . was 
composed of the following men of war, commanded by 
Don Joseph Pizarro. 

The Asia of sixty-six guns, and seven hundred 
men; this was the Admiral’s ship. 

The Guipuscoa of seventy-four guns, and seven 
hundred men. 

The Hermiona of fifty-four guns, and five hun- 
dred men. 


1 Afterwards Vice-Admiral Lord Anson, and First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1751-62. 
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The Esperanza of fifty guns, and four hundred 
and fifty men. 
The St. Estevan of forty guns, and three hundred 
and fifty men. 

And a Patache of twenty guns. 
These ships, over and above their complement of 
sailors and marines, had on board an old Spanish regi- 
ment of foot, intended to reinforce the garrisons on 
the coast of the South Seas. 


2. THE ARRIVAL AT JUAN FERNANDES 


On the oth of June, 1741, at day-break we first 
descried the Island of Juan Fernandes, bearing N. by 
E. $4 E., at eleven or twelve leagues distance. And 
though, on this first view, it appeared to be a very 
mountainous place, extremely ragged and irregular ; 
yet as it was land, and the land we sought for, it was 
to us a most agreeable sight : Because at this place 
only we could hope to put a period to those terrible 
calamities we had so long struggled with, which had 
already swept away above half our crew, and which, 
had we continued a few days longer at sea, would 
inevitably have completed our destruction. For we 
were by this time reduced to so helpless a condition, 
that out of two hundred and odd men which remained 
alive, we could not, taking all our watches together, 
muster hands enough to work the ship on an emer- 
gency, though we included the officers, their servants, 
and the boys. 

The wind being northerly when we first made the 
Island, we kept plying all that day, and the next night, 
in order to get in with the land ; and wearing the ship 
in the middle watch, we had a melancholy instance of 
the almost incredible debility of our people ; for the 
Lieutenant could muster no more than two Quarter- 
masters, and six Fore-mast men capable of working ; 
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so that without the assistance of the officers, servants, 
and the boys, it might have proved impossible for us 
to have reached the Island, after we had got sight of 
it ; and even with this assistance they were two hours 
in trimming the sails : To so wretched a condition was 
a sixty gun ship reduced, which had passed Streights 
Le Maire but three months before, with between four 
and five hundred men, almost all of them in health 
and vigour. 

However, on the roth in the afternoon, we got 
under the lee of the Island, and kept ranging along it, 
at about two miles distance, in order to look out for 
the proper anchorage, which was described to be in a 
bay~on the North-side. Being now nearer in with 
the shore, we could discover that the broken craggy 
precipices, which had appeared so unpromising at a 
distance, were far from barren, being in most places 
covered with woods, and that between them there were 
everywhere interspersed the finest vallies, clothed with 
a most beautiful verdure, and watered with numerous 
streams and cascades, no valley, of any extent, being 
unprovided of its proper rill. The water too, as we 
afterwards found, was not inferior to any we had ever 
tasted, and was constantly clear. The aspect of this 
country, thus diversified, would, at all times, have 
been extremely delightful ; but in our distressed situa- 
tion, languishing as we were for the land and its 
vegetable productions (an inclination constantly at- 
tending every stage of the sea-scurvy), it is scarcely 
credible with what eagerness and transport we viewed 
the shore, and with how much impatience we longed 
for the greens and other refreshments which were then 
in sight ; and particularly the water, for of this we 
had been confined to a very sparing allowance a con- 
siderable time, and had then but five ton remaining 
on board, Those only who have endured a long series 
of thirst, and who can readily recall the desire and 
agitation which the ideas alone of springs and brooks 
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have at that time raised in them, can judge of the 
emotion with which we eyed a large cascade of the 
most transparent water, which poured itself from a 
rock near a hundred feet-high into the sea, at a small 
distance from the ship. Even those amongst the 
diseased who were not in the very last stages of the 
distemper, though they had been long confined to their 
hammocks, exerted the small remains of strength that 
were left them, and crawled up to the deck to feast 
themselves with this reviving prospect. Thus we 
coasted the shore, fully employed in the contemplation 
of this enchanting landskip, which still improved upon 
us the farther we advanced. But at last the night 
closed upon us, before we had satisfied ourselves which 
was the proper bay to anchor in; and therefore we 
resolved to keep in soundings all night (we having them 
from sixty-four to seventy fathom), and to send our 
boat next morning to discover the road: However, 
the current shifted in the night, and set us so near the 
land, that we were obliged to let go the best bower in 
fifty-six fathom, not half a mile from the shore. At 
four in the morning, the cutter was dispatched with 
our third Lieutenant to find out the bay we were in 
search of, who returned again at noon with the boat 
laden with seals and grass; for though the Island 
abounded with better vegetables, yet the boat’s-crew, 
in their short stay, had not met with them ; and they 
well knew, that even grass would prove a dainty, as 
indeed it was all soon and eagerly devoured. The 
seals too were considered as fresh provision, but as 
yet were not much admired, though they grew after- 
wards into more repute : For what rendered them less 
valuable at this juncture, was the prodigious quantity 
of excellent fish, which the people on board had taken, 
during the absence of the boat. 

The Cutter, in this expedition, had discovered the 
bay where we intended to anchor, which we found was 
to the westward of our present station ; and, the next 
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morning, the weather proving favourable, we en- 
deavoured to weigh, in order to proceed thither ; but 
though, on this occasion, we mustered all the strength 
we could, obliging even the sick, who were scarce able 
to keep on their legs, to assist us; yet the capstan 
was so weakly manned, that it was near four hours 
before we hove the cable right up and down: After 
which, with our utmost efforts, and with many surges 
and some purchases we made use of to increase our 
power, we found ourselves incapable of starting the 
anchor from the ground. However, at noon, as a 
fresh gale blew towards the bay, we were induced to 
set the sails, which fortunately tripped the anchor ; 
and then we steered along shore, till we came abreast 
of the point that forms the eastern part of the bay. 
On the opening of the bay, the wind that had be- 
friended us thus far, shifted, and blew from thence in 
squalls ; but by means of the headway we had got, 
we loofed close in, till the anchor brought us up in 
sixty-six fathom. Soon after we had thus got to our 
new birth, we discovered a sail, which we made no 
doubt was one of our squadron ; and on its nearer 
approach, we found it to be the Tryal Sloop. We 
immediately sent some of our hands on board her, by 
whose assistance she was brought to an anchor be- 
tween us and the land. Wesoon found that the Sloop 
had not been exempted from the same calamities which 
we had so severely felt ; for her Commander, Captain 
Saunders, waiting on the Commodore, informed him 
that out of his small complement, he had buried 
thirty-four of his men ; and those that remained were 
so universally afflicted with the scurvy, that only him- 
self, his Lieutenant, and three of his men, were able 
to stand by the sails. The Tyyal came to an anchor 
within us, on the 12th, about noon, and we carried 
our hawsers on board her, in order to moor ourselves 
nearer in shore ; but the wind coming off the land in 
violent gusts, prevented our mooring in the birth we 
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intended. Indeed, our principal attention was em- 
ployed in business rather of more importance: For 
Wwe were now extremely occupied in sending on shore 
materials to raise tents for the reception of the sick, 
who died apace on board, and doubtless the distemper 
was considerably augmented, by the stench and filthi- 
ness in which they lay ; for the number of the diseased 
was so great, and so few could be spared from the 
necessary duty of the sails to look after them, that it 
was impossible to avoid a great relaxation in the 
article of cleanliness, which had rendered the ship ex- 
tremely loathsome between decks. Notwithstanding 
our desire of freeing the sick from their hateful situa- 
tion, and their own extreme impatience to get on 
shore, we had not hands enough to prepare the tents 
for their reception before the 16th; but on that and 
the two following days we sent them all on shore, 
amounting to a hundred and sixty-seven persons, 
besides twelve or fourteen who died in the boats, on 
their being exposed to the fresh air. The greatest part 
of our sick were so infirm, that we were obliged to 
carry them out of the ship in their hammocks, and to 
convey them afterwards in the same manner from the 
water side to their tents, over a stony beach. This 
was a work of considerable fatigue to the few who 
were healthy ; and therefore the Commodore, accord- 
ing to his accustomed humanity, not only assisted 
herein with his own labour, but obliged his Officers, 
without distinction, to give their helping hand. The 
extreme weakness of our sick may in some measure be 
collected from the numbers who died after they had 
got on shore ; for it had generally been found, that 
the land, and the refreshments it produces, very soon 
recover most stages of the sea-scurvy ; and we flat- 
tered ourselves, that those who had not perished in 
this first exposure to the open air, but had lived to be 
placed in their tents, would have been speedily re- 
stored to their health and vigour: Yet, to our great 
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mortification, it was near twenty days after their land- 
ing, before the mortality was tolerably ceased ; and 
for the first ten or twelve days, we buried rarely less 
than six each day, and many of those who survived, 
recovered by very slow and insensible degrees. In- 
deed, those who were well enough, at their first getting 
on shore, to creep out of their tents, and crawl about, 
were soon relieved, and recovered their health and 
strength in a very short time; but, in the rest, the 
disease seemed to have acquired a degree of inveter- 
acy, which was altogether without example. 


3. DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND 


HAVING proceeded thus far, and got our sick on 
shore, I think it necessary, before I enter into any 
longer detail of our transactions, to give a distinct 
account of this Island of /wan Fernandes, its situation, 
productions, and all its conveniencies. These particu- 
lars we were well enabled to be minutely instructed in, 
during our three months stay there ; and as it is the 
only commodious place in those seas, where British 
cruisers can refresh and recover their men after their 
passage round Cape Horn, and where they may re- 
main for some time without alarming the Spanish 
coast, these its advantages will merit a circumstantial 
description. Indeed Mr. Anson was particularly in- 
dustrious in directing the roads and coasts to be sur- 
veyed, and other observations to be made, knowing, 
from his own experience, of how great consequence 
these materials might prove to any British vessels 
hereafter employed in those seas. For the uncer- 
tainty we were in of its position, and our standing in 
for the Main on the 28th of May, in order to secure a 
sufficient easting, when we were indeed extremely 
near it, cost us the lives of between seventy and eighty 
of our men, by our longer continuance at sea: From 
which fatal accident we might have been exempted, 
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had we been furnished with such an account of its 
situation, as we could fully have depended on. 

The Island of Juan Fernandes lies in the latitude of 
33°: 40’ South, and is a hundred and ten leagues 
distant from the Continent of Chili. It is said to have 
received its name from a Spaniard, who formerly pro- 
cured a grant of it, and resided there some time with 
a view of settling on it, but afterwards abandoned it. 
On approaching it on its east side, there appears, (a) a 
small Island, called Goat Island, to the S.W. of it; 
(b) a rock, called Monkey Key, almost contiguous to 
it; (c) the East bay, (d) Cumberland Bay, where we 
moored, and which, as will be observed, is the best 
road for shipping, and (e) the West bay. The Island 
itself is of an irregular figure. Its greatest extent 
is between four and five leagues, and its greatest 
breadth somewhat short of two leagues. The only 
safe anchoring at this Island is on the North side, 
where are the three bays mentioned above ; but the 
middlemost, known by the name of Cumberland Bay, 
is the widest and deepest, and in all respects much the 
best ; for the other two, denominated the East and 
West bays, are scarcely more than good landing places, 
where boats may conveniently put their casks on 
shore. Cumberland Bay is well secured to the south- 
ward, and is only exposed from the N. by W. to the 
E. by S.; and as the northerly winds seldom blow in 
that climate and never with any violence, the danger 
from that quarter is not worth attending to. 

As the bay last described, or Cumberland Bay, is by 
far the most commodious road in the Island ; so it is 
advisable for all ships to anchor on the western side 
of this bay, within little more than two cables lengths 
of the beach. Here they may ride in forty fathom of 
water, and be, in a great measure, sheltered from a 
large heavy sea, which comes rolling in whenever an 
eastern or a western wind blows. It is however ex- 
pedient, in this case, to cackle or arm the cables with 
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an iron chain, or good rounding, for five or six fathom 
from the anchor, to secure them from being rubbed by 
the foulness of the ground. 

I have before observed, that a northerly wind, to 
which alone this bay is exposed, very rarely blew dur- 
ing our stay here ; and as it was then winter, it may 
be supposed, in other seasons, to be less frequent. In- 
deed, in those few instances, when it was in that 
quarter, it did not blow with any great force: But 
this perhaps might be owing to the highlands on the 
southward of the bay, which checked its current, and 
thereby abated its violence; for we had reason to 
suppose, that a few leagues off, it blew with consider- 
able strength, since it sometimes drove before it a 
prodigious sea, in which we rode fore-castle in. But 
though the northern winds are never to be appre- 
hended ; yet the southern winds, which generally 
prevail here, frequently blow off the land in violent 
gusts and squalls, which however rarely last longer 
than two or three minutes. This seems to be owing 
to the obstruction of the southern gale, by the hills in 
the neighbourhood of the bay; for the wind being 
collected by this means, at last forces its passage 
through the narrow vallies, which, like so many fun- 
nels, both facilitate its escape, and increase its violence. 
These frequent and sudden gusts make it difficult for 
ships to work in with the wind off shore, or to keep a 
clear hawse when anchored. 

The northern part of this Island is composed of high 
craggy hills, many of them inaccessible, though gen- 
erally covered with trees. The soil of this part is 
loose and shallow, so that very large trees on the hills 
soon perish for want of root, and are then easily over- 
turned ; which occasioned the unfortunate death of 
one of our sailors, who being upon the hills in search 
of goats, caught hold of a tree upon a declivity to 
assist him in his ascent, and this giving way, he im- 
mediately rolled down the hill ; and though in his fall 
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he fastened on another tree of considerable bulk, yet 
that too gave way, and he fell amongst the rocks, and 
was dashed to pieces. Mr. Brett likewise met with an 
accident only by resting his back against a tree, near 
as large about as himself, which stood on a slope; 
for the tree giving way, he fell to a considerable dis- 
tance, though without receiving any injury. Our 
prisoners (whom we afterwards brought in here) re- 
marked, that the appearance of the hills in some part 
of the Island resembled that of the mountains in CAilt, 
where the gold is found : So that it is not impossible 
but mines might be discovered here. We observed, 
in some places, several hills of a peculiar sort of red 
earth, exceeding vermilion in colour, which perhaps, 
on examination, might prove useful for many purposes. 
The southern, or rather the S.W. part of the Island, 
is widely different from the rest, being dry, stony, 
and destitute of trees, and very flat and low, com- 
pared with the hills on the northern part. This 
part of the Island is never frequented by ships, being 
surrounded by a steep shore, and having little or no 
fresh water ; and besides, it is exposed to the south- 
erly wind, which generally blows here the whole year 
round, and in the winter solstice very hard. 

The trees of which the woods on the northern side 
of the Island are composed, are most of them aro- 
matics, and of many different sorts: There are none 
of them of a size to yield any considerable timber, 
except the myrtle-trees, which are the largest on the 
Island, and supplied us with all the timber we made 
use of ; but even these would not work to a greater 
length than forty feet. The top of the myrtle-tree is 
circular, and appears as uniform and regular, as if it 
had been clipped by art ; it bears on its bark an ex- 
crescence like moss, which in taste and smell resembles 
garlic, and was used by our people instead of it. We 
found here too the piemento-tree, and likewise the 
cabbage-tree, though in no great plenty. And be- 
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sides a great number of plants of various kinds, which 
we were not botanists enough either to describe, or 
attend to, we found here almost all the vegetables, 
which are usually esteemed to be particularly adapted 
to the cure of those scorbutic disorders, which are con- 
tracted by salt diet and long voyages. For here we 
had great quantities of water-cresses and purslain, 
with excellent wild sorrel, and a vast profusion of 
turnips and Sicilian radishes : These two last, having 
some resemblance to each other, were confounded by 
our people under the general name of turnips. We 
usually preferred the tops of the turnips to the roots, 
which were often stringy ; though some of them were 
free.from that exception, and remarkably good. These 
vegetables, with the fish and flesh we got here, and 
which I shall more particularly describe hereafter, 
were not only extremely grateful to our palates, after 
the long course of salt diet which we had been con- 
fined to, but were likewise of the most salutary con- 
sequence to our sick, in recovering and invigorating 
them, and of no mean service to us who were well, in 
destroying the lurking seeds of the scurvy, from which 
perhaps none of us were totally exempt, and in refresh- 
ing andrestoring to us ourwontedstrength andactivity. 

To the vegetables I have already mentioned, of 
which we made perpetual use, I must add, that we 
found many acres of ground covered with oats and 
clover. There were also some few cabbage-trees upon 
the Island, as was observed before ; but as they gen- 
erally grew on the precipices, and in dangerous situa- 
tions, and as it was necessary to cut down a large tree 
for every single cabbage, this was a dainty that we 
were able but rarely to indulge in. 

The excellence of the climate and the looseness of 
the soil render this place extremely proper for all 
kinds of vegetation ; for if the ground be any where 
accidentally turned up, it is immediately overgrown 
with turnips and Sicilian radishes ; Mr. Anson there- 
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fore having with him garden-seeds of all kinds, and 
stones of different sorts of fruits, he, for the better 
accommodation of his countrymen who should here- 
after touch here, sowed both lettuces, carrots, and 
other garden plants, and set in the woods a great 
variety of plum, apricot, and peach stones : and these 
last he has been informed have since thriven to a very 
remarkable degree ; for some Gentlemen, who in their 
passage from Lima to Old Spain were taken and 
brought to England, having procured leave to wait 
upon Mr. Anson, to thank him for his generosity and 
humanity to his prisoners, some of whom were their 
relations, they, in casual discourse with him about his 
transactions in the South-Seas, particularly asked him, 
if he had not planted a great number of fruit-stones 
on the Island of Juan Fernandes ; for they told him, 
their late Navigators had discovered there numbers of 
peach-trees and apricot-trees, which being fruits be- 
fore unobserved in that place, they concluded them 
to have been produced from kernels set by him. 

This may in general suffice as to the soil and vege- 
table productions of this place: But the face of the 
country, at least of the North part of the Island, is so 
extremely singular, that 1 cannot avoid giving it a 
particular consideration. I have already taken notice 
of the wild, inhospitable air with which it first ap- 
peared to us, and the gradual improvement of this 
uncouth landskip as we drew nearer, till we were at 
last captivated by the numerous beauties we dis- 
covered on the shore. And I must now add, that we 
found, during the time of our residence there, that 
the inland parts of the Island did no ways fall short 
of the sanguine prepossessions which we first enter- 
tained in their favour. For the woods, which cov- 
ered most of the steepest hills, were free from all 
bushes and underwood, and afforded an easy passage 
through every part of them ; and the irregularities of 
the hills and precipices, in the northern part of the 
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Island, necessarily traced out by their various com- 
binations a great number of romantic vallies ; most 
of which had a stream of the clearest water running 
through them, that tumbled in cascades from rock to 
rock, as the bottom of the valley, by the course of 
the neighbouring hills, was at any time broken into 
a sudden sharp descent: Some particular spots oc- 
curred in these vallies, where the shade and fragrance 
of the contiguous woods, the loftiness of the overhang- 
ing rocks, and the transparency and frequent falls of 
the neighbouring streams, presented scenes of such 
elegance and dignity, as would with difficulty be 
rivalled in any other part of the globe. It is in this 
place, perhaps, that the simple productions of un- 
assisted nature may be said to excel all the fictitious 
descriptions of the most animated imagination. I 
shall finish this article with a short account of that 
spot where the Commodore pitched his tent, and 
which he made choice of for his own residence, though 
I despair of conveying an adequate idea of its beauty. 
The piece of ground which he chose was a small lawn, 
that lay on a little ascent, at the distance of about half 
amile from the sea. In the front of his tent there was 
a large avenue cut through the woods to the sea-side, 
which sloping to the water with a gentle descent, 
opened a prospect of the bay and the ships at anchor. 
This lawn was screened behind by a tall wood of 
myrtle sweeping round it, in the form of a theatre, 
the slope on which the wood stood, rising with a much 
sharper ascent than the lawn itself, though not so 
much but that the hills and precipices within land 
towered up considerably above the tops of the trees, 
and added to the grandeur of the view. There were, 
besides, two streams of crystal water, which ran on the 
right and left of the tent, within an hundred yards 
distance, and were shaded by the trees which skirted 


the lawn on either side, and completed the symmetry 
of the whole. 
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4. THE ANIMALS AND PROVISIONS 


IT remains now only that we speak of the animals 
and provisions which we met with at this place. 
Former writers have related, that this Island abounded 
with vast numbers of goats, and their accounts are not 
to be questioned, this place being the usual haunt of 
the buccaneers, and privateers, who formerly fre- 
quented those seas. And there are two instances; 
one of a Musqmto Indian, and the other of Alexander 
Selkirk a Scotchman, who were left here by their re- 
spective ships, and lived alone upon this Island for 
some years, and consequently were no strangers to its 
produce. Selkirk, who was the last, after a stay of 
between four and five years, was taken off the place by 
the Duke and Duchess privateers of Bristol, as may be 
seen at large in the journal of their voyage: His man- 
ner of life, during his solitude, was in most particulars 
very remarkable ; but there is one circumstance he 
relates, which was so strangely verified by our own 
observation, that I cannot help reciting it. He tells 
us, amongst other things, that as he often caught more 
goats than he wanted, he sometimes marked their ears 
and let them go. This was about thirty-two years 
before our arrival at the Island. Now it happened, 
that the first goat that was killed by our people at 
their landing had his ears slit, whence we concluded, 
that he had doubtless been formerly under the power 
of Selkivk. This was indeed an animal of a most 
venerable aspect, dignified with an exceeding majestic 
beard, and with many other symptoms of antiquity. 
During our stay on the Island, we met with others 
marked in the same manner, all the males being dis- 
tinguished by an exuberance of beard, and every 
other characteristic of extreme age. 

But the great numbers of goats, which former 
writers describe to have been found upon this Island, 
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are at present very much diminished: As the Span- 
1ards being informed of the advantages which the 
buccaneers and privateers drew from the provisions 
which goat’s flesh here furnished them with, have 
endeavoured to extirpate the breed, thereby to de- 
prive their enemies of this relief. For this purpose 
they have put on shore great numbers of large dogs, 
who have increased apace, and have destroyed all the 
goats in the accessible part of the country; so that 
there now remain only a few amongst the crags and 
precipices, where the dogs cannot follow them. These 
are divided into separate herds of twenty or thirty 
each, which inhabit distinct fastnesses, and never 
mingle with each other: By this means we found it 
extremely difficult to kill them ; and yet we were so 
desirous of their flesh, which we all agreed much re- 
sembled venison, that we got knowledge, I believe, of 
all their herds ; and it was conceived, by comparing 
their numbers together, that they scarcely exceeded 
two hundred upon the whole Island. I remember we 
had once an opportunity of observing a remarkable 
dispute betwixt a herd of these animals, and a number 
of dogs ; for going in our boat into the eastern bay, 
Wwe perceived some dogs running very eagerly upon the 
foot, and being willing to discover what game they 
were after, we lay upon our oars some time to view 
them, and at last saw them take to a hill, where, look- 
ing a little further, we observed upon the ridge of it 
an herd of goats, which seemed drawn up for their 
reception. There was a very narrow path skirted on 
each side by precipices, on which the Master of the 
herd posted himself fronting the enemy, the rest of the 
goats being all behind him, where the ground was 
more open: As this spot was inaccessible by any 
other path, excepting where this champion had placed 
himself, the dogs, though they ran up-hill with great 
alacrity, yet when they came within about twenty 
yards of him, they found they durst not encounter 
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him (for he would infallibly have driven them down 
the precipice), but gave over the chace, and quietly 
laid themselves down panting at a great rate. These 
dogs, who are masters of.all the accessible parts of the 
Island, are of various kinds, some of them very large, 
and are multiplied to a prodigious degree. They 
sometimes came down to our habitations at night, 
and stole our provision ; and once or twice they set 
upon single persons; but assistance being at hand, 
they were driven off without doing any mischief. As 
at present it is rare for goats to fall in their way, we 
conceived that they lived principally upon young 
seals ; and indeed some of our people had the curiosity 
to kill dogs sometimes and dress them, and it seemed 
to be agreed that they had a fishy taste. 

Goat’s flesh, as I have mentioned, being scarce, we 
rarely being able to kill above one a day; and our 
people growing tired of fish (which, as I shall hereafter 
observe, abound at this place), they at last conde- 
scended to eat seals, which by degrees they came to 
relish, and calleditlamb. Theseal, numbers of which 
haunt this Island, hath been so often mentioned by 
former writers, that it is unnecessary to say anything 
particular about them in this place. But there is 
another amphibious creature to be met with here, 
called a sea-lion, that bears some resemblance to a 
seal, though it is much larger. This too we eat under 
the denomination of beef; and as it is so extraordinary 
an animal, I conceive it well merits a particular de- 
scription. They are in size, when arrived at their full 
growth, from twelve to twenty feet in length, and 
from eight to fifteen in circumference : They are ex- 
tremely fat, so that after having cut through the skin, 
which is about an inch in thickness, there is at least a 
foot of fat before you can come at either lean or bones ; 
and we experienced more than once, that the fat of 
some of the largest afforded us a butt of oil. They are 
likewise very full of blood; for if they are deeply 
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wounded in a dozen places, there will instantly gush 
out as many fountains of blood, spouting to a con- 
siderable distance ; and to try what quantity of blood 
they contained, we shot one first, and then cut its 
throat ; and measuring the blood that came from him, 
we found that besides what remained in the vessels, 
which to be sure was considerable, we got at least two 
hogsheads. Their skins are covered with short hair, 
of a light dun colour; but their tails and their fins, 
which serve them for feet on shore, are almost black ; 
their fins or feet are divided at the ends like fingers, 
the web which joins them not reaching to the ex- 
tremities, and each of these fingers is furnished with a 
nail. They have a distant resemblance to an over- 
grown seal, though in some particulars there is a mani- 
fest difference between them, especially in the males. 
These have a large snout or trunk hanging down, five 
or six inches below the end of the upper jaw, which the 
females have not ; and this renders the countenance of 
the male and female easy to be distinguished from each 
other, and besides, the males are of a much larger size. 
The male was drawn from the life, after the largest of 
these animals which was found upon the Island: He 
was the master of the flock, and from his driving off 
the other males, and keeping a great number of 
females to himself, he was by the seamen ludicrously 
styled the Bashaw. These animals divide their time 
equally between the land and sea, continuing at sea 
all the summer, and coming on shore at the setting in 
of the winter, where they reside during that whole 
season. In this interval they engender and bring 
forth their young, and have generally two at a birth ; 
which they suckle with their milk, they being at first 
about the size of a full-grown seal. During the time 
these sea-lions continue on shore, they feed on the 
grass and verdure which grows near the banks of the 
fresh-water streams; and, when not employed on 
feeding, sleep in herds in the most miry places they 
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can find out. As they seem to be of a very lethargic 
disposition, and are not easily awakened, each herd 
was observed to place some of their males at a dis- 
tance, in the nature of_centinels, who never failed to 
alarm them, whenever any one attempted to molest, 
or even to approach them ; and they were very cap- 
able of alarming, even at a considerable distance ; 
for the noise they make is very loud, and of different 
kinds, sometimes grunting like hogs, and at other 
times snorting like horses in full vigour. They often, 
especially the males, have furious battles with each 
other, principally about their females ; and we were 
one day extremely surprised by the sight of two 
animals, which at first appeared different from all we 
had ever observed, but, on a nearer approach, they 
proved to be two sea-lions, who had been goring each 
other with their teeth, and were covered over with 
blood: And the Bashaw before mentioned, who gen- 
erally lay surrounded with a seraglio of females, which 
no other male dared to approach, had not acquired 
that envied pre-eminence without many bloody con- 
tests, of which the marks still remained in the numer- 
ous scars which were visible in every part of his body. 
We killed many of them for food, particularly for their 
hearts and tongues, which we esteemed exceeding 
good eating, and preferable even to those of bullocks : 
In general there was no difficulty in killing them, for 
they were incapable either of escaping or resisting ; 
as their motion is the most unwieldy that can be con- 
ceived, their blubber, all the time they are moving, 
being agitated in large waves under their skins. How- 
ever, a sailor one day being carelessly employed in 
skinning a young sea-lion, the female, from whence 
he had taken it, came upon him unperceived, and 
getting his head in her mouth, she with her teeth 
scored his skull in notches in many places, and thereby 
wounded him so desperately, that, though all possible 
care was taken of him, he died in a few days. 
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These are the principal animals which we found 
upon the Island ; for we saw but few birds, and those 
chiefly hawks, blackbirds, owls, and humming birds. 
We saw not the pardela, which burrows in the ground, 
and which former writers have mentioned to be found 
here ; but as we often met with their holes, we sup- 
posed that the dogs had destroyed them, as they have 
almost done the cats: For these were very numerous in 
Selkirk’s time, but we saw not above one or two during 
our whole stay. However, the rats still keep their 
ground, and continue here in great numbers, and were 
very troublesome to us, by infesting our tents nightly. 

But that which furnished us with the most delicious 
repast at this Island, remains still to be described. 
This was the fish, with which the whole bay was most 
plentifully stored, and with the greatest variety : For 
we found here cod of a prodigious size; and by the 
report of some of our crew, who had been formerly 
employed in the Newfoundland fishery, not in less 
plenty than is to be met with on the banks of that 
Island. We caught also cavallies, gropers, large 
breams, maids, silver fish, congers of a peculiar kind, 
and above all, a black fish which we much esteemed, 
called by some a chimney-sweeper, in shape resembling 
a carp. The beach indeed is every where so full of 
rocks and loose stones, that there is no possibility of 
haling the seine ; but with hooks and lines we caught 
what numbers we pleased ; so that a boat with two 
or three lines would return loaded with fish in about 
two or three hours time. The only interruption we 
ever met with, arose from great quantities of dog-fish 
and large sharks, which sometimes attended our boats 
and prevented our sport. Besides the fish we have 
already mentioned, we found here one delicacy in 
greater perfection, both as to size, flavour, and quan- 
tity, than is perhaps to be met with in any other part 
of the world: This was sea cray-fish ; they generally 
weighed eight or nine pounds a-piece, were of a most 
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excellent taste, and lay in such abundance near the 
water's edge, that the boat-hooks often struck into 
them, in putting the boat to and from the shore. 

These are the most material articles relating to the 
accommodations, soil, vegetables, animals, and other 
productions of the Island of Juan Fernandes: By 
which it must appear, how properly that place was 
adapted for recovering us from the deplorable situa- 
tion to which our tedious and unfortunate navigation 
round Cape Horn had reduced us. And having thus 
given the reader some idea of the site and circum- 
stances of this place, which was to be our residence for 
three months; I shall now proceed.! 


ew ANSON’S REAL DESIGN 


Tue Commodore was now got to sea, with his ship 
well refitted, his stores replenished, and an additional 
stock of provisions on board: His crew too was some- 
what reinforced ; for he had entered twenty-three 
men during his stay at Macao, the greatest part of 
them Lascars or Indian sailors, and the rest Dutch. 
He gave out at Macao, that he was bound to Batavia, 
and thence to England; and though the westerly 
monsoon was now set in, when that passage is con- 
sidered as impracticable, yet, by the confidence he had 
expressed in the strength of his ship, and the dexterity 
of his hands, he had persuaded not only his own crew, 
but the people at Macao likewise, that he proposed to 
try this unusual experiment ; so that there were many 
letters sent on board him by the inhabitants of Canton 
and Macao for their friends at Batavia. 

But his real design was of a very different nature. 
For he supposed, that instead of one annual ship from 
Acapulco to Manila, there would be this year, in all 
probability, two: since, by being before Acapulco, he 


1 There is a long interval between this chapter and the next. 
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had prevented one of them from putting to sea the 
preceding season. He therefore, not discouraged by 
his former disasters, resolved again to risque the 
casualties of the Pacific ocean, and to cruise for these 
returning vessels off Cape Espiritu Santo on the Island 
of Samal, which is the first land they always make at 
the Philippine Islands: And as June is generally the 
month in which they arrive there, he doubted not but 
he should get to his intended station time enough to 
intercept them. It is true, they were said to be stout 
vessels, mounting forty-four guns a-piece, and carry- 
ing above five hundred hands, and might be expected 
to return in company; and he himself had but two 
hundred and twenty-seven hands on board, of which 
near thirty were boys. But this disproportion of 
strength did not deter him, as he knew his ship to be 
much better fitted for a sea engagement than theirs, 
and as he had reason to expect that his men would 
exert themselves after a most extraordinary manner, 
when they had in view the immense wealth of these 
Manila galeons. 

This project the Commodore had resolved on in his 
own thoughts, ever since his leaving the coast of 
Mexico. And the greatest mortification which he 
received, from the various delays he had met with 
in China, was his apprehension, lest he might be 
thereby so long retarded as to let the galeons escape 
him. Indeed, at Macao it was incumbent on him to 
keep these views extremely secret ; for there being a 
great intercourse and a mutual connection of interests 
between that port and Manila, he had reason to fear, 
that, if his designs were discovered, intelligence would 
be immediately sent to Manila, and measures would 
be taken to prevent the galeons from falling into his 
hands. But being now at sea, and entirely clear of 
the coast, he summoned all his people on the quarter- 
deck, and informed them of his resolution to cruise 
for the two Manila ships, of whose wealth they were 
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not ignorant: He told them he should chuse a 
station, where he could not fail of meeting with them ; 
and though they were stout ships, and full manned, 
yet, if his own people behaved with their accustomed 
spirit, he was certain he should prove too hard for 
them both, and that one of them at least could not 
fail of becoming his prize: He further added, that 
many ridiculous tales had been propagated about the 
strength of the sides of these ships, and their being 
impenetrable to cannon shot ; that these fictions had 
been principally invented to palliate the cowardice of 
those who had formerly engaged them; but he hoped 
there were none of those present weak enough to give 
credit to so absurd a story :. For his own part, he did 
assure them upon his word, that, whenever he fell in 
with them, he would fight them so near, that they 
should find, his bullets, instead of being stopped by 
one of their sides, should go through them both. 

This speech of the Commodore was received by his 
people with great joy. Since no sooner had he ended, 
than they expressed their approbation, according to 
naval custom, by three strenuous cheers; and de- 
clared their determination to succeed, or perish, when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. Immediately 
too their hopes, which on their departure from the 
coast of Mexico had entirely subsided, were again 
revived ; and they persuaded themselves, that, not- 
withstanding the various casualties and disappoint- 
ments they had hitherto met with, they should yet be 
repaid the price of their fatigues, and should at last 
return home enriched with the spoils of the enemy. 
For, firmly relying on the assurances of the Commo- 
dore, that they should certainly meet with the galeons, 
they were all of them too sanguine to doubt a moment 
of mastering them ; so that they considered themselves 
as having them already in their possession. And this 
confidence was so universally spread through the whole 
ship’s company that the Commodore, who had taken 
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some Chinese sheep to sea with him for his own pro- 
vision, enquiring one day of his Butcher, why he had 
lately seen no mutton at his table, and asking him if all 
the sheep were killed; the fellow very seriously re- 
plied, that there were indeed two sheep left, but that 
if his Honour would give him leave, he proposed to 
keep those for the entertainment of the General of the 
galeons. 

When the Centurion left the port of Macao, she 
stood for some days to the westward ; and, on the 
first of May, they saw part of the Island of Formosa ; 
and, steering thence to the southward, they, on the 
4th of May, were in the latitude of the Bashee Islands, 
as laid down by Dampier: But they suspected his 
account of inaccuracy, as they knew that he had been 
considerably mistaken in the latitude of the South end 
of Formosa ; and therefore they kept a good look-out, 
and about seven in the evening discovered from the 
mast-head five small Islands, which were judged to be 
the Bashees. As they afterwards saw Botel Tobago 
Xima, they by this means found an opportunity of 
correcting the position of the Bashee Islands, which 
had been hitherto laid down twenty-five leagues too 
far to the westward : For by their observations, they 
esteemed the middle of these Islands to be in 21°: 4’ 
North, and to bear from Botel Tobago Xima S. S. E., 
twenty leagues distant, that Island itself being in 21° : 
57’ North. 

After getting a sight of the Bashee Islands, they 
stood between the S. and S. W., for Cape Espiritu 
Santo ; and, the 2oth of May at noon, they first dis- 
covered that Cape, which about four o’clock they 
brought to bear S. S. W., near eleven leagues distant. 
It appeared to be of a moderate height, with several 
round hummocks on it. As it was known that there 
were Centinels placed upon this Cape to make signals to 
the Acapulco ship, when she first falls in with the land ; 
the Commodore immediately tacked, and ordered the 
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top-gallant sails to be taken in, to prevent being dis- 
covered. And, this being the station where it was 
resolved to cruise for the galeons, they kept the Cape 
between the South and the West, and endeavoured to 
confine themselves between the latitude of 12°: 50’, 
and 13°:5’, the Cape itself lying, by their observa- 
tions, in 12° : 40’ North, and in 4° of East longitude 
from Botel Tobago Xima. 

It was the last of May, by the foreign stile, when 
they arrived off this Cape ; and, the month of June, 
by the same stile, being that in which the Manila 
ships are usually expected, the Centurion’s people 
Were now waiting each hour with the utmost impa- 
tience for the happy crisis which was to balance the 
account of all their past calamities. As from this 
time there was but small employment for the crew ; 
the Commodore ordered them almost every day to be 
exercised in the working of the great guns, and in the 
use of their small arms. This had been his practice, 
more or less, at every convenient season during the 
whole course of his voyage; and the advantages 
which he received from it, in his engagement with the 
galeon, were an ample recompence for all his care and 
attention. Indeed, it should seem that there are few 
particulars of a Commander’s duty of more import- 
ance, how much soever it may have been sometimes 
overlooked or misunderstood : Since it will, I suppose, 
be confessed, that in two ships of war, equal in the 
number of their men and guns, the disproportion of 
strength, arising from a greater or less dexterity in 
the use of their great guns and small arms, is what 
can scarcely be balanced by any other circumstances 
whatever. For, as these are the weapons with which 
they are to engage, what greater inequality can there 
be betwixt two contending parties, than that one side 
should perfectly understand the management of them, 
and should have the skill to employ them in the most 
effectual manner for the annoyance of their enemy ; 
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while the other side should, by their awkward hand- 
ling of their arms, render them rather terrible to 
themselves, than mischievous to their antagonist ? 
This seems so obvious and natural a conclusion, that 
a person unacquainted with these matters would sup- 
pose the first care of a Commander to be the training 
his people to the ready use of their arms. 

But human affairs are not always conducted by 
the plain dictates of common sense. There are many 
other principles which influence our transactions : 
And there is one in particular, which, tho’ of a very 
erroneous complexion, is scarcely ever excluded from 
our most serious deliberations ; I mean custom, or 
the practice of those who have preceded us. This is 
usually a power too mighty for reason to grapple 
with; and is often extremely troublesome to those 
who oppose it, since it has much of superstition in 
its nature, and pursues all those who question its 
authority with unrelenting vehemence. However, in 
these latter ages of the world, some lucky encroach- 
ments have been made upon its prerogative ; and it 
may surely be expected, that the Gentlemen of the 
Navy, whose particular profession hath within a few 
years been considerably improved by a number of new 
inventions, will of all others be the readiest to give up 
any usage which has nothing to plead in its behalf 
but prescription, and will not suppose that every 
branch of their business hath already received all the 
perfection of which it is capable. Indeed, it must be 
owned, that if a dexterity in the use of small arms, for 
instance, hath been sometimes less attended to on 
board our ships of war, than might have been wished 
for, it hath been rather owing to unskilful methods of 
teaching it, than to negligence. Since the common 
sailors, how strongly soever attached to their own 
prejudices, are very quick-sighted in finding out the 
defects of others, and have ever shewn a great. con- 
tempt for the formalities practised in the training of 
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land troops to the use of their arms. But when those 
who have undertaken to instruct the seamen have 
contented themselves with inculcating only what was 
useful, in the simplest manner, they have constantly 
found their people sufficiently docile, and the success 
hath even exceeded their expectation. Thus on board 
Mr. Anson’s ship, where they were taught no more of 
the manual exercise than the shortest method of load- 
ing with cartridges, and were constantly trained to 
fire at a mark, which was usually hung at the yard- 
arm, and where some little reward was given to the 
most expert, the whole crew, by this management, 
were rendered extremely skilful. For besides an un- 
common readiness in loading, they were all of them 
good marksmen, and some of them extraordinary ones. 
Whence I doubt not but, in the use of small arms, they 
were more than a match for double their number, who 
had not been habituated to the same kind of exercise. 
But to return : 

It was the last of May N.S., as hath been already 
said, when the Centurion arrived off Cape Espiritu 
Santo; and consequently the next day the month 
began in which the galeons were to be expected. The 
Commodore therefore made all necessary preparations 
for receiving them, hoisting out his long-boat, and 
lashing her along-side, that the ship might be ready 
for engaging, if they fell in with the galeons during the 
night. All this time too he was very solicitous to 
keep at such a distance from the Cape, as not to be 
discovered. But it hath been since learnt, that not- 
withstanding his care, he was seen from the land ; and 
advice of him was sent to Manila, where, tho’ it was 
at first disbelieved, yet, on reiterated intelligence (for 
it seems he was seen more than once) the Merchants 
were alarmed, and the Governor was applied to, who 
undertook (the Commerce supplying the necessary 
sums) to fit out a force consisting of two ships of 
thirty-two guns, one of twenty guns, and two sloops. 

(2,605) ine) 
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of ten guns each, to attack the Centurion on her 
station. With this view some of these vessels actually 
weighed ; but the principal ship not being ready, and 
the monsoon being against them, the Commerce and 
the Governor disagreed, so that the enterprise was 
laid aside. This frequent discovery of the Centurion 
from the shore was somewhat extraordinary; since 
the pitch of the Cape is not high, and she usually kept 
from ten to fifteen leagues distant ; though once in- 
deed, by an indraught of the tide, as was supposed, 
they found themselves in the morning within seven 
leagues of the land. 

As the month of June advanced, the expectancy 
and- impatience of the Commodore’s people each day 
increased. And I think no better idea can be given 
of their great eagerness on this occasion, than by 
copying a few paragraphs from the journal of an 
officer, who was then on board ; as it will, I presume, 
be a more natural picture of the full attachment of 
their thoughts to the business of their cruise, than can 
be given by any other means. The paragraphs I have 
selected, as they occur in order of time, are as follow : 

“ May 31, Exercising our men at their quarters, in 
great expectation of meeting with the galeons very 
soon, this being the eleventh of June, their stile.” 

“ June 3, Keeping in our stations, and looking out 
for the galeons.”’ 

““ June 5, Begin now to be in great expectation, this 
being the middle of June, their stile.” 

‘“ June 11, Begin to grow impatient at not seeing the 
galeons.”’ 

“ June 13, The wind having blown fresh easterly for 
the forty-eight hours past, give us great expectations 
of seeing the galeons soon.” 

“ June 15, Cruising on and off, and looking out 
strictly.” 

‘“ June 19, This being the last day of June N.S., the 
galeons, if they arrive at all, must appear soon.” 
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From these samples it is sufficiently evident, how 
completely the treasure of the galeons had engrossed 
their imagination, and how anxiously they passed the 
latter part of their cruise ; when the certainty of the 
arrival of those vessels was dwindled down to proba- 
bility only, and that probability became each hour 
more and more doubtful. 


6. THE CAPTURE OF THE GREAT GALLEON 


HoweEvER, on the 2oth of June, O.S., being just 
a month after gaining their station, they were 
relieved out of this state of uncertainty; for, at 
sun-rise, they discovered a sail from the mast-head, 
in the S. E. quarter. On this, a general joy spread 
through the whole ship; for they had no doubt 
but this was one of the galeons, and they expected 
soon to descry the other. The Commodore instantly 
stood towards her, and at half an hour after seven 
they were near enough to see her from the Cen- 
turion’s deck ; at which time the galeon fired a gun, 
and took in her top-gallant sails: This was sup- 
posed to be a signal to her consort, to hasten her up ; 
and therefore the Centurion fired a gun to leeward, to 
amuse her. The Commodore was surprised to find, 
that during all this interval the galeon did not change 
her course, but continued to bear down upon him ; 
for he hardly believed, what afterwards appeared to 
be the case, that she knew his ship to be the Centurion, 
and resolved to fight him. 

About noon the Commodore was little more than 
a league distant from the galeon, and could fetch her 
wake, so that she could not now escape; and, no 
second ship appearing, it was concluded that she 
had been separated from her consort. Soon after, 
the galeon haled up her fore-sail, and brought to under 
top-sails, with her head to the northward, hoisting 
Spanish colours, and having the standard of Spaim 
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flying at the top-gallant mast-head: Mr. Anson, in 
the mean time, had prepared all things for an engage- 
ment on board the Centurion, and had taken every 
possible measure, both for the most effectual exertion 
of his small strength, and for the avoiding the con- 
fusion and tumult, too frequent in actions of this kind. 
He picked out about thirty of his choicest hands and 
best marksmen, whom he distributed into his tops, 
and who fully answered his expectation by the signal 
services they performed. As he had not hands enough 
remaining to quarter a sufficient number to each great 
gun, in the customary manner ; he therefore, on his 
lower tier, fixed only two men to each gun, who were 
to be solely employed in loading it, whilst the rest of his 
people were divided into different gangs of ten or 
twelve men each, who were continually moving about 
the decks, to run out and fire such guns as were loaded. 
By this management he was enabled to make use of 
all his guns; and instead of whole broadsides, with 
intervals between them, he kept up a constant fire 
without intermission; whence he doubted not to 
procure very signal advantages. For it is common 
with the Spaniards to fall down upon the decks, when 
they see a broadside preparing, and to continue in 
that posture till it is given; after which they rise 
again, and, presuming the danger to be for some time 
over, work their guns, and fire with great briskness, 
till another broadside is ready: But the firing gun 
by gun, in the manner directed by the Commodore, 
rendered this practice of theirs impossible. 

The Centurion being thus prepared, and nearing the 
galeon apace, there happened, a little after noon, 
several squalls of wind and rain, which often obscured 
the galeon from their sight ; but whenever it cleared 
up, they observed her resolutely lying to. Towards 
one o'clock, the Centurion hoisted her broad pendant 
and colours, she being then within gun-shot of the 
enemy ; and the Commodore perceiving the Spaniards 
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to have neglected clearing their ship till that time, as 
he saw them throwing over-board cattle and lumber, 
he gave orders to fire upon them with the chace guns, 
to disturb them in their work, and prevent them from 
completing it, though his general directions had been, 
not to engage before they were within pistol-shot. 
The galeon returned the fire with two of her stern 
chace: and the Centurion getting her sprit-sail-yard 
fore and aft, that, if necessary, she might be ready for 
boarding ; the Spaniards, in a bravado, rigged their 
sprit-sail-yard fore and aft likewise. Soon after, the 
Centurion came a-breast of the enemy within pistol- 
shot, keeping to the leeward of them, with a view of 
preventing their putting before the wind, and gaining 
the port of Jalapay, from which they were about seven 
leagues distant. And now the engagement began in 
earnest, and for the first half-hour, Mr. Anson over- 
reached the galeon, and lay on her bow; where, by 
the great wideness of his ports, he could traverse 
almost all his guns upon the enemy, whilst the galeon 
could only bring a part of hers to bear. Immediately 
on the commencement of the action, the mats, with 
which the galeon had stuffed her netting, took fire, 
and burnt violently, blazing up half as high as the 
mizen-top. This accident, supposed to be caused by 
the Centurion’s wads, threw the enemy into the ut- 
most terror, and also alarmed the Commodore ; for he 
feared lest the galeon should be burnt, and lest he 
himself too might suffer by her driving on board him. 
However, the Spaniards at last freed themselves from 
the fire by cutting away the netting, and tumbling the 
whole mass, which was in flames, into the sea. All 
this interval the Centurion kept her first advantageous 
position, firing her cannon with great regularity and 
briskness ; whilst at the same time the galeon’s decks 
lay open to her top-men, who, having at their first 
volley driven the Spaniards from their tops, made 
prodigious havoc with their small arms, killing or 
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wounding every officer but one that appeared on the 
quarter-deck, and wounding in particular the Gen- 
eral of the galeon himself. Thus the action proceeded 
for at least half an hour; but then the Centurion lost 
the superiority arising from her original situation, and 
was close along-side the galeon, and the enemy con- 
tinued to fire briskly for near an hour longer; yet 
even in this posture the Commodore’s grape-shot 
swept their decks so effectually, and the number of 
their slain and wounded became so considerable, that 
they began to fall into great disorder, especially as 
the General, who was the life of the action, was no 
longer capable of exerting himself. Their confusion 
was-visible from on board the Commodore. For the 
ships were so near, that some of the Spanish officers 
were seen running about with much assiduity, to pre- 
vent the desertion of their men from their quarters : 
But all their endeavours were in vain ; for after hav- 
ing, as a last effort, fired five or six guns with more 
judgment than usual, they yielded up the contest ; 
and, the galeon’s colours being singed off the ensign- 
staff in the beginning of the engagement, she struck 
the standard at her main-top-gallant mast-head ; the 
person who was employed to perform this office, hav- 
ing been in imminent peril of being killed, had not the 
Commodore, who perceived what he was about, given 
express orders to his people to desist from firing. 

Thus was the Centurion possessed of this rich prize, 
amounting in value to near a million and a half of 
dollars. She was called the Nostra Signora de Caba- 
donga, and was commanded by General Don Jeronimo 
de Mentero, a Portuguese, who was the most approved 
officer for skill and courage of any employed in that 
service. The galeon was much larger than the Cen- 
twrion, and had five hundred and fifty men, and thirty- 
six guns mounted for action, besides twenty-eight 
pedreroes in her gunwale, quarters, and tops, each of 
which carried a four pound ball. She was very well 
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furnished with small arms, and was particularly pro- 
vided against boarding, both by her close quarters, 
and by a strong net-work of two inch rope, which was 
laced over her waist, and. was defended by half pikes. 
She had sixty-seven killed in the action, and eighty- 
four wounded, whilst the Centurion had only two 
killed, and a-Lieutenant and sixteen wounded, all of 
whom but one recovered: Of so little consequence 
are the most destructive arms in untutored and un- 
practised hands. 

The treasure thus taken by the Centurion having 
been, for at least eighteen months, the great object 
of their hopes, it is impossible to describe the trans- 
port on board, when, after all their reiterated disap- 
pointments, they at last saw their wishes accom- 
plished. But their joy was near being suddenly 
damped by a most tremendous incident: For no 
sooner had the galeon struck, than one of the Lieu- 
tenants coming to Mr. Anson to congratulate him on 
his prize, whispered him at the same time, that the 
Centurion was dangerously on fire near the powder- 
room. The Commodore received this dreadful news 
without any apparent emotion, and taking care not to 
alarm his people, gave the necessary orders for ex- 
tinguishing the fire, which was happily done in a short 
time, though its appearance at first was extremely 
terrible. It seems some cartridges had been blown 
up by accident between decks, and the blast had com- 
municated its flame to a quantity of oakum in the 
after-hatchway, near the after-powder-room, where 
the great smother and smoke of the oakum occasioned 
the apprehension of a more extended and mischievous 
conflagration : All hopes too of avoiding its fury, by 
escaping on board the prize, had instantly vanished ; 
for at the same moment the galeon fell on board the 
Centurion on the starboard quarter, though she was 
fortunately cleared without doing or receiving any 
considerable damage. 
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7. TAKING IN THE PRIZE 


THe Commodore appointed the Manila vessel to 
be a post ship in his Majesty’s service, and gave the 
command of her to Mr. Saumarez, his first Lieutenant ; 
who, before night, sent on board the Centurion all the 
Spanish prisoners, except such as were thought the 
most proper to be retained to assist in navigating the 
galeon. And now the Commodore learnt, from some 
of these prisoners, that the other ship, which he had 
kept in the port of Acapulco the preceding year, in- 
stead of returning in company with the present prize, 
as ‘was expected, had set sail from Acapulco alone 
‘much sooner than usual, and had, in all probability, 
got into the port of Manila long before the Centurion 
arrived off Cape Espiritu Santo ; so that Mr. Anson, 
notwithstanding his present success, had great reason 
to regret his loss of time at Macao, which prevented 
‘him from taking two rich prizes instead of one. 

The Commodore, when the action was ended, re- 
solved to make the best of his way with his prize for 
the river of Canton, being in the mean time fully em- 
ployed in securing his prisoners, and in removing the 
treasure from on board the galeon into the Centurion. 
The last of these operations was too important to be 
postponed ; for as the navigation to Canton was thro’ 
seas but little known, and where, from the season of 
the year, very tempestuous weather might be ex- 
pected, it was of great consequence that the treasure 
should be sent on board the Centurion, which ship, 
by the presence of the Commander in Chief, the larger 
number of her hands, and her other advantages, was 
doubtless better provided against all the casualties of 
winds and seas than the galeon : And the securing the 
prisoners was a matter of still more consequence, as 
not only the possession of the treasure, but the lives 
of the captors depended thereon. This was indeed an 
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article which gave the Commodore much trouble and 
disquietude, for they were above double the number 
of his own people; and some of them, when they 
were brought on board the Centurion, and had ob- 
served how slenderly she was manned, and the large 
proportion which the striplings bore to the rest, could 
not help expressing themselves with great indignation 
to be thus beaten by a handful of boys. The method 
which was taken to hinder them from rising, was by 
placing all but the officers and the wounded in the 
hold, where, to give them as much air as possible, 
two hatchways were left open ; but then (to avoid any 
danger that might happen, whilst the Centurion’s 
people should be employed upon deck) there was a 
square partition of thick planks, made in the shape 
of a funnel, which enclosed each hatchway on the 
lower deck, and reached to that directly over it on 
the upper deck; these funnels served to communi- 
cate the air to the hold better than could have been 
done without them, and, at the same time, added 
greatly to the security of the ship; for they being 
seven or eight feet high, it would have been extremely 
difficult for the Spamards to have clambered up ; and 
still, to augment that difficulty, four swivel guns, 
loaded with musquet-bullets, were planted at the 
mouth of each funnel, and a centinel with a lighted 
match was posted there ready to fire into the hold 
amongst them, in case of any disturbance. Their 
officers, who amounted to seventeen or eighteen, were 
all lodged in the first Lieutenant’s cabin, under a 
guard of six men; and the General, as he was 
wounded, lay in the Commodore’s cabin with a cen- 
tinel always with him; every prisoner too was suf- 
ficiently apprised, that any violence or disturbance 
would be punished with instant death. And, that 
the Centurion’s people might be at all times prepared, 
if, notwithstanding these regulations, any tumult 
should arise, the small arms were constantly kept 
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loaded in a proper place, whilst all the men went 
armed with cutlasses and pistols ; and no officer ever 
pulled off his cloaths when he slept, or, when he lay 
down, omitted to have his arms always ready by him. 

These measures were obviously necessary, consider- 
ing the hazards to which the Commodore and his 
people would have been exposed, had they been less 
careful. Indeed the sufferings of the poor prisoners, 
though impossible to be alleviated, were much to be 
commiserated ; for the weather was extremely hot, 
the stench of the hold loathsome beyond all concep- 
tion, and their allowance of water but just sufficient 
to keep them alive ; it not being practicable to spare 
them more than at the rate of a pint a day for each, 
the crew themselves having only an allowance of a 
pint and a half. All this considered, it was wonderful 
that not a man of them died during their long confine- 
ment, except three of the wounded, who expired the 
same night they were taken ; though it must be con- 
fessed, that the greatest part of them were strangely 
metamorphosed by the heat of the hold; for when 
they were first brought on board, they were sightly 
robust fellows ; but when, after above a month’s im- 
prisonment, they were discharged in the river of 
Canton, they were reduced to mere skeletons ; and 
their air and looks corresponded much more to the 
conception formed of ghosts and spectres than to the 
figure and appearance of real men. 

Thus employed in securing the treasure and the 
prisoners, the Commodore, as hath been said, stood 
for the river of Canton ; and on the 30th of June, at 
six in the evening, got sight of Cape Delangano, which 
then bore west ten leagues distant. The next day he 
made the Bashee Islands, and the wind being so far 
to the northward, that it was difficult to weather 
them, it was resolved to stand through between 
Grafton and Monmouth Islands, where the passage 
seemed to be clear; though in getting thro’ the sea 
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had a very dangerous aspect, for it ripled and foamed, 
with all the appearances of being full of breakers, 
which was still more terrible as it was then night. 
But the ships got thro’ very safe, the prize keeping 
ahead ; and it was found, that the agitation of the sea, 
which had alarmed them, had been occasioned only 
by a strong tide. I must here observe, that, though 
the Bashee Islands are usually reckoned to be no more 
than five, yet there are many more lying about them 
to the westward, which, seeing the channels amongst 
them are not at all known, makes it adviseable for 
ships rather to pass to the northward or southward 
than thro’ them ; as indeed the Commodore proposed 
to have gone to the northward, between them and 
Formosa, had it been possible for him to have weath- 
ered them. From hence the Centurion steering the 
proper course for the river of Canton, she, on the 8th 
of July, discovered the Island of Supata, the western- 
most of the Lema Islands, being the double-peaked 
rock particularly delineated in the view of the Islands 
of Lema, formerly referred to. This Island of Supata 
they made to be a hundred and thirty-nine leagues 
distant from Gvajfton’s Island, and to bear from it 
North 82° 37’ West: And, on the 11th, having taken 
on board two Chinese Pilots, one for the Centurion, 
and the other for the prize, they came to an anchor 
off the city of Macao. 

By this time the particulars of the cargo of the 
galeon were well ascertained, and it was found that 
she had on board 1,313,843 pieces of eight, and 35,682 
oz. of virgin silver, besides some cochineal, and a few 
other commodities, which, however, were but of small 
account in comparison of the specie. And this being 
the Commodore’s last prize, it hence appears that all 
the treasure taken by the Centurion was not much 
short of 400,000/. independent of the ships and mer- 
chandize, which she either burnt or destroyed, and 
which by the most reasonable estimation could not 
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amount to so little as 600,000/. more: so that the 
whole damage done the enemy by our squadron, did 
doubtless exceed a million sterling. To which, if 
there be added the great expence of the Court of 
Spain, in fitting out Pizarro, and in paying the ad- 
ditional charges in America, incurred on our account, 
together with the loss of their men of war; the total 
of all these articles will be a most exorbitant sum, and 
is the strongest conviction of the utility of this 
expedition, which, with all its numerous disadvan- 
tages, did yet prove so extremely prejudicial to the 
enemy. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


V.—A FRIGATE IN THE DARDANELLES (1810) 
(By Captain F. Chamier, R.N.) 


I. LORD BYRON AT ABYDOS 


It was at one of these sham, but earnest fights, that 
I first saw Lord Byron; he was then on his travels, 
accompanied by the present Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 
His lordship solicited a passage in the Salsette to 
Constantinople, which, of course, was readily granted 
by Captain Bathurst, and a few days afterwards we 
were under weigh to our destination. We came to 
an anchor off the island of Tenedos, and in full view 
of the plains of Troy. An orange brought me into 
notice with his lordship: he had inquired of the 
captain’s steward if such a luxury was to be procured 
on board: the steward answered that he had none. 
I was sitting in the fore-cabin, wishing Hamilton 
Moore, Norie, and all other compilers and inventors 
of logarithms and rules in the bottomless pit ; for 
I was puzzled, as usual, about a double altitude and 
the chronometer, when I heard the steward reply 
in the negative. I immediately ran below, and from 
the till of my chest brought forth two ripe Smyrna 
oranges. I, being well aware how the stall-women 
polish their fruit, by means of their lips and a 
blacking - brush, concluded a damp towel would 
answer every purpose, and having duly brightened 
the yellow skin of my fruit, returned, and offered 
157 
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them to his lordship. ‘‘I never knew a man lose any- 
thing by civility,” said Marshal Turenne, as he bobbed 
his head to the tune of a round shot, which, passing 
over him, took off the noddle of his erect and un- 
courteous aid-de-camp. I always remember this story 
in action; and it consoles me in my cowardice to 
know that I am acting like a gentleman, and bowing 
to my enemies. ‘‘ Many thanks, youngster,” said his - 
lordship ; “‘ pray what are you so intent upon ? ” 

“‘Endeavouring to find out the longitude,” I replied. 

His lordship remarked, with a smile, ‘ Ah, that, 
indeed! why, it has puzzled older heads than yours 
before now.”’ 

I intend, in a future chapter, to give my opinion 
upon education on board a ship. I flatter myself I 
shall give some good hmts upon this subject, feeling, 
as I do, the number of idle hours of my early days 
which might have been more profitably employed than 
borrowing “‘a day’s work ”’ from other midshipmen, 
or looking out a logarithm while my comrade com- 
pleted the calculation. The next day I was nominally 
at work again in the cabin, when Lord Byron re- 
quested he might be landed on the plains of Troy: 
in point of fact, he had been gazing through a tele- 
scope on the scene of the brilliant actions of antiquity 
for hours before. ‘‘ I will take this young acquaint- 
ance of mine with me, with your permission, Captain 
Bathurst.’’—“ Certainly,” replied that excellent man ; 
and in one minute my books were closed, the chro- 
nometer sights handed over for the benefit of others, 
and I down below, “ cleaning myself,” as the term is 
on board a ship, to go on shore. 

His lordship had his fowling-piece handed into the 
boat, and we shoved off, all in high spirits. It blew 
a stiff breeze, and the boat surged her gunwale in the 
water, as she lifted over the wave. I more than once 
thought we carried too much sail, and edged as much 
to windward as possible, grinning and twisting my 
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face about like a cat in the rain. The cockswain 
ventured to hint that she would go the faster for 
having a reef in. This was strenuously opposed by 
Lord Byron, who was a capital sailor, and we arrived, 
safe and sound, though by no means dry, in the bay, 
where it is supposed the Grecian fleet was formerly 
hauled on shore. 

I did not care much about Homer, or the Greeks 
or Trojans either ; my knowledge then was about as 
much circumscribed as an Eton boy’s. A midship- 
man’s education is about on a par with some of these 
stuffed, crammed, young gentlemen of public schools. 
I remember being desired by a fond parent to ask his 
son some question, having previously heard that he 
was a prodigy. As Napoleon was then the general 
theme of conversation, I asked where that great man 
was born? “TI don’t know that,” was the reply ; 
“ put this I know, that the eleven of Eton would beat 
any eleven boys in France ;”’ and we must admit this 
is something, considering the trifling yearly expense 
at that seminary of useful knowledge. 

The gig was sent on board, and we proceeded to 
the ruins of Alexandria Troy: his lordship being 
accompanied by two servants—presents from that 
furious monster, Ali Pacha; as Lord Byron called 
him, “‘ the mildest-looking gentleman he ever saw.” 
These two were his constant body-guard ; and the 
attachment between master and men was reciprocal. 
Troy and its plains were hallowed ground to his lord- 
ship, which I ventured to profane, by blazing away 
at every bird I saw ; and while the poet was imagining 
the great events of former days, I was lost in sweet 
hope of the next day’s dinner, to which I largely 
contributed every time the birds sat still to be shot 
at. Oh, but we had a long walk round old walls, 
over which the speedy lizard kept running, as if the 
sovereign ruler of the ruin; and I was tired enough 
when his lordship brought himself to an anchor upon 
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the tomb of Patroclus, producing a book, which he 
read with the utmost attention, occasionally glancing 
his quick eye over the plains. It was a Homer: he 
in one of his notes on Childe Harold mentions the 
difference of feelings excited by reading Homer on 
the spot, and in the school-room. I remember his 
being highly amused at my leaping across the Scam- 
ander. It is now a mere rivulet, although in many 
parts the ground is distinctly marked which formed 
its former bed, and satisfies the traveller that it must 
have been a broad and a rapid river. In the evening 
we returned on board, having previously crossed to 
Tenedos, tasted sherbet, and smoked a pipe with the 
governor of that miserable fortress. On the plains of 
Troy I purchased a small white goat, which I shall 
presently introduce to the reader. 

No armed ship is allowed to approach the sublime 
city without a firman, or order, giving permission 
for the ship to pass the forts in the Dardanelles ; and 
I can aver that the divan are not the most expeditious 
granters of common requests, for they kept us exactly 
one month before they allowed us to proceed. We 
found plenty of recreation on shore and on board ; 
but “ hope deferred maketh the heart sick ’’: it was 
therefore necessary to keep our bodies in health, and 
an inland excursion was proposed. This was after- 
wards altered, and it was settled that we should ride 
to Abydos. His lordship’s servants were sent on 
shore to provide horses, and the next day we repaired 
early in the morning to the appointed spot ; not how- 
ever quite so well. prepared as the bowmen in Chevy 
Chase. We were a motley group to be sure ; some in 
uniform, some in travellers’ garb, Turkish and Greek 
servants, with a lot of running footmen, with their 
roomy inexpressibles, which stuck out like balloons 
as they advanced against the wind. We made a good 
and fair start; that is to say, we got athwart our 
horses without any particular difficulty, and no 
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accident. Our dine advanced, because naval etiquette 
does not allow of midshipmen riding along-side of the 
captain, and consequently we formed a line. Every- 
thing looked prosperous, and we were all in high 
spirits, shaking off official restraint as we left the 
boats in the distance. Captain Bathurst, who 
imagined he could govern his horse as he could his 
ship, by means of discipline, was applying the whip, 
much to the annoyance of the animal, for the captain 
very properly wished to keep company with his friends, 
while the horse was a stalking proof that although he 
might be gregarious, he was by no means sociable, and 
therefore was determined to return to the village 
whence he came. It soon came to a decided quarrel 
between man and beast: the whip was freely ad- 
ministered, but the horse was the dull ass that would 
not mend his pace for beating, at least in the right 
direction, for he began to yaw about like a hog in a 
high wind. We therefore took the captain’s part, and 
endeavoured, by probing, beating, and kicking his. 
refractory animal, to keep him on the proper course. 
This was resented on his part by sundry kicks and 
sudden turns: the captain lost his stirrups, which 
are in fact the shrouds of a horseman, to keep him 
(the mast) upright and secure. The animal felt his 
advantage, and began forthwith to pitch about like 
a ship in a head sea; and the captain meeting with 
the fate of William the Conqueror, although it did 
not end so fatally, was pitched first against the 
pummel of the saddle, and afterwards over the bows 
of the horse. There he lay, cocked-hat, sword, and 
all ; whilst the liberated animal fired a parting salute, 
kicked up its wanton heels, and scampered back like 
the gallant grey at Malta. The captain being severely 
hurt, was conveyed back to the frigate, under the 
charge of Lord Byron’s servants, and we directed our 
course along shore to our destination. 

It was a sultry, close, hot, disagreeable day ; and 
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neither the ride nor the saddles were much to my 
fancy, or comfort. I was left under the special pro- 
tection of Lord Byron, and consequently kept close 
by his side. We had made good about four miles, 
when in a wood, through which the road turns, 
according to the line of beauty, continual curves, we 
came suddenly upon a squadron of Turks, all mounted 
upon spirited animals, and all as surprised at meeting 
the Giaours, as we were at finding ourselves so near 
the true believers. However, in this instance, they 
were false believers, for they imagined we were 
Russians ; and not thinking (a Turk never thinks— 
that would be a species of work) of the impossibility 
of Russian gentlemen from Moscow taking a fore- 
noon’s ride along the shores of the Dardanelles, more 
especially the Asiatic side, drew their sabres, and 
showed other very intelligible signs of having cleared 
for action, and declared war against our party. They 
had the courtesy to hail us before they commenced 
operations : it was to my ears a strange jumble of 
very unwelcome sounds, bellowed out with deep 
intonation, all speaking at once, and something like 
a Dutch concert,—all singing different tunes. Their 
mustachios stood out, resembling an enraged cat’s 
whiskers ; their eyes flashed like hghtning, and their 
countenances betrayed their eager desire for the 
encounter. In the mean time, our party began to 
make all preparations for fight ; and had it not been 
for Lord Byron’s coolness we should have been minus 
a head or two before long; for the foremost of the 
hot-headed Turks waved their sparkling cimeters over 
their turbaned skulls, whilst those in the rear drew 
forth their splendid pistols, and cocked them. No 
sooner, however, did they learn that we were friends, 
as true as religious enemies could be, than they ex- 
pressed their satisfaction in suitable terms, returned 
their sabres to the scabbards, gave a very oriental and 
elegant bend, and, much to my satisfaction, trotted 
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Lord Byron’s, beginning 

The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 


without thinking of the above scene, which I am 
confident he bore in remembrance when that part of 
the Giaour was written, for it is exact to the life. 


2. SWIMMING THE HELLESPONT 


IT was about two in the afternoon when we arrived 
at the place (Abydos), famous in poetry for Leander’s 
love and folly. The English consul, at whose house 
we stopped to refresh man and horse, was an Italian 
Jew, married to a Greek woman, the progeny being 
about as mixed a breed as a turnspit dog. He was 
the dirtiest consul I ever knew, and might have done 
excellently for consul-general in Hayti; the vermin, 
which even a Maltese woman dislodges from her child, 
crawled in careless security over his collar: we were 
glad enough to escape their contact ; and although 
it is due to this dirty fellow to mention his hospitality, 
yet I should be sorry enough to be condemned to 
accept of either his arm or his house. We took boat 
and repaired to Sestos, the strong fortification on the 
European side. It blew fresh, and the constant rains 
and easterly wind rendered the current stronger and 
the water colder than usual. I could not comprehend 
for what possible amusement we had crossed the 
Dardanelles, excepting it might have been to have 
visited a part of Europe and Asia in a quarter of 
an hour. The sea view of Abydos was not a likely 
reason, and we knew well enough that the jealous 
Turks who had refused us admission into the fortress 
on the Asiatic side, would be just about as uncivil on 
the European shore. Whilst I was ruminating on the 
useless excursion, I saw Lord Byron in a state of 
nudity, rubbing himself over with oil, and taking to 
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the water like a duck: his clothes were brought into 
the boat, and we were desired to keep near him ; but 
not so near as to molest him. This was his first 
attempt at imitating Leander, of which he has made 
some remarks in the note to the lines written on 
crossing the Hellespont. He complained instantly on 
plunging in of the coldness of the water ; and he by 
no means relished the rippling which was caused by 
an eddy not far from where he started. Heswam well 
—decidedly well. The current was strong, the water 
cold, the wind high, and the waves unpleasant. These 
were fearful odds to contend against, and when he 
arrived about half-way across, he gave up the attempt, 
and was handed into the boat, and dressed. He did 
not appear the least fatigued, but looked as cold as 
charity, and as white as snow. He was cruelly morti- 
fied at the failure, and did not speak one word until 
he arrived on shore. His look was that of an angry, 
disappointed girl, and his upper lip curled, like that 
of a passionate woman’s :—I see it now, as if it were 
but yesterday. 

We had some coffee and pipes, the common offer- 
ings in these parts, at our consul’s; reserving the 
sight of the fort and the town (such a place to call a 
town !) until we should arrive in the frigate. The 
horses were discharged, and we hired a boat. When 
the evening advanced, we embarked and sailed down 
the Dardanelles to the frigate. On passing Fort Asia, 
so called from its situation on the Asiatic shore, the 
sentinel hailed us, and desired us to land. Lord 
Byron, who had recovered his gaiety with the rising 
of the moon, swore, in good modern Greek, that he 
would not land to please any Turk in Asia; where- 
upon the sentinel thought proper to practise firing at 
a mark, and began at the boat: he did not hit us, 
and we were soon out of his reach, for the current 
Swept us at about the rate of six knots an hour, and 
we had a sail in the bargain. We arrived safe, 
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although the crew nearly mutinied when the first 
shot was fired. They might as well have attempted 
to move the mosque of St. Sophia, as turn Byron from 
his determination, which none but a woman could 
have effected. It was a saying in after-life of Lord 
Byron’s servant, ‘“‘ Every woman can govern my lord 
—but my lady.” It appears by all accounts, that 
men could neither intimidate nor manage the poet : 
he certainly was not easily led by our sex. 

At last the firman did make its appearance, and the 
wind being fair, we made sail; not, however, before 
we had a difference of opinion relative to the necessity 
of leaving our powder behind ; but, as it so happened 
that we had a very large quantity on board as a pres- 
ent to the sultan, it was voted quite useless, and 
certainly derogatory to the British nation, to leave our 
own, and we succeeded in going onwards, in no way 
curtailed of our fair proportions. As the wind gradu- 
ally died away, and left us unable to stem the current, 
we came to an anchor close under the fort of Abydos. 
In the course of the night we were twice roused to 
quarters, owing to the noise and confusion in the fort, 
and within pistol-shot of which we were anchored. 
It was merely their unchristian-like way of relieving 
the guard ; at which ceremony they made more noise 
than a whole school of boys round a bonfire. It was 
beneficial in one respect to the inhabitants of the town, 
as they were thus apprised that their guardians were 
on the alert, for it was quite preposterous the idea the 
Turks had, that we were there for some sinister 
purpose. 

The next day was calm and warm. We had not 
a breath of wind, ‘“‘ and ocean slumbered like an un- 
weaned child.’ Lord Byron was up early, and made 
arrangements for his second and more successful 
attempt at swimming the Hellespont. Mr. Ekenhead 
proposed to dispute the honour, and both gentlemen 
left the ship about nine o’clock, and landed on the 
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European side. Above Sestos there is a narrow point 
of land which juts into the Dardanelles, and below 
Abydos there is a similar formation of coast, the 
point of the sandy bay on the Asiatic side projecting 
some distance. From point to point, that is, if they 
were opposite to each other, the distance would be 
about a mile—certainly not more ; but as the current 
is rapid, and it is impossible to swim directly across, 
the distance actually passed over would be between 
four or five miles. Mr. Ekenhead took the lead, and 
kept it the whole way. He was much the best 
swimmer of the two, and by far the more powerful 
man. He accomplished his task, according to Lord 
Byron’s account, in an hour and five minutes. I 
timed him at one hour and ten minutes, and his lord- 
ship at one hour and a quarter. Both were fresh, and 
free from fatigue ; especially Ekenhead, who did not 
leave the water until Lord Byron arrived. As the 
distance has been much exaggerated, our great enemy, 
Time, may be the best way of computing it. Itisa 
well-known fact that it must be a strong swimmer to 
accomplish a mile an hour. I have often seen it tried, 
and tried it myself. A mile an hour is a very fair 
estimation ; and therefore, making allowance for the 
time lost in floating, of which resource both availed 
themselves, the distance actually swam may be safely 
called a mile, and not more, certainly. This is no 
very Herculean task. 


VI—TWO CHAPTERS FROM “PETER 
SIMPLE ” . 


(By Captain Marryat, R.N.) 


I. A CUTTING-OUT EXPEDITION 


WE had not been more than a week under the Danish 
island of St. Thomas, when we discovered a brig close 
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in-shore. We made all sail in chase, and soon came 
within a mile and a half of the shore, when she 
anchored under a battery which opened its fire upon 
us. Their elevation was-too great, and several shots 
passed over us and between our masts. 

“ T once met with a very remarkable circumstance,” 
observed Captain Kearney. “‘ Three guns were fired 
at a frigate I was on board of, from a battery, all at the 
same time. The three shots cut away the three top- 
sail ties, and down came all our topsail yards upon the 
cap atthe same time. That the Frenchmen might not 
suppose that they had taken such good aim, we turned 
up our hands to reef topsails ; and by the time that 
the men were off the yards, the ties were spliced, and 
the topsails run up again.” 

Mr. Phillott could not stand this most enormous fib, 
and he replied, “‘ Very odd indeed, Captain Kearney ; 
but I have known a stranger circumstance. We had 
put in the powder to the four guns on the main-deck, 
when we were fighting the Danish gunboats, in a fri- 
gate I was in, and as the men withdrew the rammer a 
shot from the enemy entered the muzzle, and com- 
pleted the loading of each gun. We fired their own 
shot back upon them, and this occurred three times 
running.” 

“Upon my word,” replied Captain Kearney, who 
had his glass upon the battery, “I think you must 
have dreamt that circumstance, Mr. Phillott.’’ 

“Not more than you did about the topsail ties, Cap- 
tain Kearney.” 

Captain Kearney at that time had the long glass in 
his hand, holding it up over his shoulder. A shot from 
the battery whizzed over his head, and took the glass 
out of his hand, shivering it to pieces. “‘ That’s once,” 
said Captain Kearney, very coolly; “ but will you 
pretend that that could ever happen three times run- 
ning? They might take my head off, or my arm, next 
time, but not another glass ; whereas the topsail ties 
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might be cut by three different shot. But give me 
another glass, Mr. Simple; I am certain that this 
vessel is a privateer. What think you, Mr. O’Brien ?”’ 

“Tam every bit of your opinion, Captain Kearney,” 
replied O’Brien; ‘‘ and I think it would be a very 
pretty bit of practice to the ship’s company to take 
her out from under that footy battery.” 

“ Starboard the helm, Mr. Phillott ; keep away four 
points, and then we will think of it to-night.”’ 

The frigate was now kept away, and ran out of the 
fire of the battery. It was then about an hour before 
sunset, and in the West Indies the sun does not set as 
it does in the northern latitudes. There is no twilight ; 
he descends in glory, surrounded with clouds of gold 
and rubies in their gorgeous tints ; and once below the 
horizon, all is dark. 

As soon as it was dark, we hauled our wind off shore; 
and a consultation being held between the captain, Mr. 
Phillott, and O’Brien, the captain at last decided that 
the attempt should be made. Indeed, although cut- 
ting out is a very serious affair, as you combat under 
every disadvantage; still the mischief done to our trade 
by the fast-sailing privateers was so great in the West 
Indies, that almost every sacrifice was warrantable for 
the interests of the country. Still Captain Kearney, 
although a brave and prudent officer—one who calcu- 
lated chances, and who would not risk his men without 
he deemed that necessity imperiously demanded that 
such should be done—was averse to this attack, from 
his knowledge of the bay in which the brig was 
anchored ; and although Mr. Phillott and O’Brien 
both were of opinion that it should be a night attack, 
Captain Kearney decided otherwise. He considered 
that although the risk might be greater, vet the force 
employed would be more consolidated, and that those 
who would hold back in the night, dare not do so 
during the day. Moreover, that the people on shore 
in the battery, as well as those in the privateer, would 
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be on the alert all night, and, not expecting an attack 
during the day, would be taken off their guard. It 
was therefore directed that everything should be in 
preparation during the night, and that the boats should 
shove off before daylight and row in-shore, concealing 
themselves behind some rocks under the cliffs which 
formed the cape upon one side of the harbour ; and, if 
not discovered, remain there till noon, at which time 
it was probable that the privateer’s men would be 
on shore and the vessel might be captured without 
difficulty. 

It is always a scene of much interest on board a man- 
of-war when preparations are made for an expedition 
of this description ; and as the reader may not have 
been witness to them, it may perhaps be interesting to 
describe them. The boats of men-of-war have gener- 
ally two crews ; the common boats’ crews, which are 
selected so as not to take away the most useful men 
from the ship; and the service, or fighting boats’ 
crews, which are selected from the very best men on 
board. The coxswains of the boats are the most trust- 
worthy men in the ship ; and, on this occasion, have to 
see that their boats are properly equipped. 

The launch, yawl, first and second cutters, were the 
boats appointed for the expedition. They all carried 
guns mounted upon slides, which ran fore and aft be- 
tween the men. After the boats were hoisted out, the 
guns were lowered down into them and shipped in the 
bows of the boats. The arm chests were next handed 
in, which contain the cartridges and ammunition. The 
shot were put into the bottom of the boats ; and so far 
they were all ready. The oars of the boats were fitted 
to pull with grummets upon iron thole-pins, that they 
might make little noise, and might swing fore and aft 
without falling overboard when the boats pulled along- 
side of the privateer. A breaker or two (that is, small 
casks holding about seven gallons each) of water was 
put into each boat, and also the men’s allowance of 
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spirits, in case they should be detained by any unfore- 
seen circumstances. The men belonging to the boats 
were fully employed in looking after their arms ; some 
fitting their flints to their pistols, others, and the major 
part of them, sharpening their cutlasses at the grind- 
stone, or with a file borrowed from the armourer—all 
were busy and all merry. The very idea of going into 
action is a source of joy to an English sailor ; and more 
jokes are made, more merriment excited, at that time 
than at anyother. Then, asit often happens that one 
or two of the service boats’ crews may be on the sick 
list, urgent solicitations are made by others that they 
may supply their places. The only parties who appear 
at all grave are those who are to remain in the frigate, 
and not share in the expedition. There is no occasion 
to order the boats to be manned, for the men are gener- 
ally in long before they are piped away. Indeed, one 
would think that it was a party of pleasure instead of 
danger and of death upon which they were about to 
proceed. 

Captain Kearney selected the officers who were to 
have the charge of the boats. He would not trust any 
of the midshipmen on so dangerous a service. He said 
that he had known so many occasions in which their 
rashness and foolhardiness had spoilt an expedition ; 
he therefore appointed Mr. Phillott, the first lieutenant, 
to the launch ; O’Brien to the yaw! ; the master to the 
first, and Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, to the second 
cutter. Mr. Chucks was much pleased with the idea 
of having command of a boat, and asked me to come 
with him, to which I consented, although I had in- 
tended, as usual, to have gone with O’Brien. 

About an hour before daylight we ran the frigate to 
within a mile and a half of the shore, and the boats 
shoved off ; the frigate then wore round, and stood out 
in the offing, that she might at daylight be at such a 
distance as not to excite any suspicion that our boats 
were sent away, while we in the boats pulled quietly 
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in-shore. We were not a quarter of an hour before we 
arrived at the cape forming one side of the bay, and 
were well secreted among the cluster of rocks which 
were underneath. Our-oars were laid in; the boats’ 
painters made fast ; and orders given for the strictest 
silence. The rocks were very high, and the boats were 
not to be seen without any one should come to the edge 
of the precipice ; and even then, they would, in all 
probability, have been supposed to have been rocks. 
The water was as smooth as glass, and when it was 
broad daylight, the men hung listlessly over the sides 
of the boats, looking at the corals below, and watching 
the fish as they glided between. 

“T can’t say, Mr. Simple,”’ said Mr. Chucks to me, in 
an undertone, “ that I think well of this expedition ; 
and I have an idea that some of us will lose the number 
of our mess. After a calm comes a storm; and how 
quiet is everything now! But I’ll take off my great- 
coat, for the sun is hot already. Coxswain, give me 
my jacket.” 

Mr. Chucks had put on his greatcoat, but not his 
jacket underneath, which he had left on oneof the guns, 
on the main-deck, all ready to change as soon as the 
heavy dew had gone off. The coxswain handed him 
the jacket, and Mr. Chucks threw off his greatcoat to 
put it on; but when it was opened, it proved that by 
mistake he had taken away the jacket, surmounted by 
two small epaulettes, belonging to Captain Kearney, 
which the captain’s steward, who had taken it out to 
brush, had also laid upon the same gun. 

“ By all the nobility of England!” cried Mr. Chucks, 
“T have taken away the captain’s jacket by mistake. 
Here’s a pretty mess ! if I put on my greatcoat I shall 
be dead with sweating ; if I put on no jacket I shall 
be roasted brown ; and if I put on the captain’s jacket 
I shall be considered disrespectful.” 

The men in the boats tittered ; and Mr. Phillott, 
who was in the launch next to us, turned round to see 
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what was the matter. O’Brien was sitting in the stern 
sheets of the launch with the first lieutenant, and I 
leaned over and told them. : 

“By the powers! I don’t see why the captain’s 
jacket will be at all hurt by Mr. Chucks putting it on,” 
replied O’Brien ; ‘‘ unless, indeed, a bullet were to go 
through it, and then it won’t be any fault of Mr, 
Chucks.”’ 

“No,” replied the first lieutenant ; “ and if one did, 
the captain might keep the jacket, and swear that the 
bullet went round his body without wounding him. 
He’ll have a good yarn to spin. So put it on, Mr. 
Chucks ; you'll make a good mark for the enemy.” 

“That I will stand the risk of with pleasure,” 
observed the boatswain to me, “‘ for the sake of being 
considered a gentleman. So here’s on with it.”’ 

There was a general laugh when Mr. Chucks pulled 
on the captain’s jacket, and sank down in the stern 
sheets of the cutter, with great complacency of counte- 
nance. One of the men in the boat that we were in 
thought proper, however, to continue his laugh a little 
longer than Mr. Chucks considered necessary, who, 
leaning forward, thus addressed him: ‘I say, Mr. 
Webber, I beg leave to observe to you, in the most 
delicate manner in the world—just to hint to you— 
that it is not the custom to laugh at your superior 
officer. I mean just to insinuate that you are a d——d 
impudent son of a sea cook ; and if we both live and do 
well, I will prove to you, that if Iam to be laughed at 
in a boat with the captain’s jacket on, that I am not to 
be laughed at on board the frigate with the boat- 
swain’s rattan in my fist ; and so look out, my hearty, 
for squalls when you come on the forecastle ; for I'll 
be d——d if I don’t make you see more stars than God 
Almighty ever made, and cut more capers than all the 
dancing masters in France. Mark my words, you 
burgoo-eating, pea-soup-swilling, trousers-scrubbing 
son of a bitch!” 
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Mr. Chucks having at the end of this oration raised 
his voice above the pitch required by the exigency of 
the service, was called to order by the first lieutenant, 
and again sank back inte-the stern sheets with all the 
importance and authoritative show peculiarly apper- 
taining to a pair of epaulettes. 

We waited behind the rocks until noon-day, without 
being discovered by the enemy ; so well were we con- 
cealed. We had already sent an officer, who, carefully 
hiding himself by lying down on the rocks, had several 
times reconnoitred the enemy. Boats were passing 
and repassing continually from the privateer to the 
shore ; and it appeared that they went on shore full of 
men, and returned with only one or two; so that we 
were in great hopes that we should find but few men to 
defend the vessel. Mr. Phillott looked at his watch, 
held it up to O’Brien, to prove that he had complied 
exactly with the orders he had received from the cap- 
tain, and then gave the word to get the boats under 
weigh. The painters were cast off by the bowmen, 
the guns were loaded and primed, the men seized their 
oars, and in two minutes we were clear of the rocks, 
and drawn up in a line within a quarter of a mile from 
the harbour’s mouth, and not half a mile from the 
privateer brig. We rowed as quickly as possible, but 
we did not cheer until the enemy fired the first gun, 
which he did from a quarter unexpected, as we entered 
the mouth of the harbour, with our union jack trailing 
in the water over our stern, for it was a dead calm. It 
appeared that at the low point under the cliffs, at each 
side of the little bay, they had raised a water battery 
of two guns each. One of these guns, laden with 
grape-shot, was now fired at the boats, but the eleva- 
tion was too low, and although the water was ploughed 
up to within five yards of the launch, no injury was 
received. We were equally fortunate in the dis- 
charge of the other three guns; two of which we 
passed so quickly, that they were not aimed sufficiently 
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forward, so that their shot fell astern; and the other, 
although the shot fell among us, did no further injury 
than cutting in half two of the oars of the first cutter. 

In the meantime, we had observed that the boats 
had shoved off from the privateer as soon as they had 
perceived us, and had returned to her laden with men ; 
the boats had been dispatched a second time but had 
not yet returned. They were now about the same 
distance from the privateer as were our boats, and it 
was quite undecided which of us would be first on 
board. O’Brien, perceiving this, pointed out to Mr. 
Phillott that we should first attack the boats, and 
afterwards board on the side to which they pulled ; as, 
in all probability, there would be an opening left in the 
boarding nettings, which were tied up to the yard- 
arms, and presented a formidable obstacle to our suc- 
cess. Mr. Phillott agreed with O’Brien: he ordered 
the bowmen to lay in their oars and keep the guns 
pointed ready to fire at the word given, and desiring 
the other men to pull their best. Every nerve, every 
muscle was brought into play by our anxious and 
intrepid seamen. When within about twenty yards 
of the vessel, and also of the boats, the orders were 
given to fire—the carronade of the launch poured out 
round and grape so well directed, that one of the 
French boats sank immediately ; and the musket 
balls with which our other smaller guns were loaded 
did great execution among their men. In one minute 
more, with three cheers from our sailors, we were all 
alongside together, English and French boats pell- 
mell, and a most determined close conflict took place. 
The French fought desperately, and as they were over- 
powered, they were reinforced by those from the 
privateer, who could not look on and behold their com- 
panions requiring their assistance, without coming to 
their aid. Some jumped down into our boats from 
the chains, into the midst of our men; others darted 
cold shot at us, either to kill us or to sink our boats; 
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and thus did one of the most desperate hand-to-hand 
conflicts take place that ever was witnessed. 

But it was soon decided in our favour, for we were 
the stronger party and the better armed ; and when 
all opposition was over we jumped into the privateer 
and found not a man left on board, only a large dog, 
who flew at O’Brien’s throat as he entered the port. 

“Don’t kill him,” said O’Brien, as the sailors has- 
tened to his assistance ; “ only take away his gripe.” 

The sailors disengaged the dog, and O’Brien led him 
up to a gun, saying, “‘ By Jasus, my boy, you are my 
prisoner.”’ 

But although we had possession of the privateer, our 
difficulties, as it will prove, were by no means over. 
We were now exposed not only to the fire of the two 
batteries at the harbour mouth which we had to pass, 
but also to that of the battery at the bottom of the bay 
which had fired at the frigate. In the meantime, we 
were very busy in cutting the cable, lowering the top- 
sails, and taking the wounded men on board the priva- 
teer from out of the boats. All this was, however, but 
the work of a few minutes. Most of the Frenchmen 
were killed ; our own wounded amounted to only nine 
seamen and Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, who was shot 
through the body, apparently with little chance of 
surviving. As Mr. Phillott observed, the captain’s 
epaulettes had made him a mark for the enemy, and 
he had fallen in his borrowed plumes. 

As soon as they were all on board, and laid on the 
deck—for there were, as near as I can recollect, about 
fourteen wounded Frenchmen as well as our own—tow 
ropes were got out forwards, the boats were manned, 
and we proceeded to tow the brig out of the harbour. 
It was a dead calm, and we made but little way, but 
our boats’ crew, flushed with victory, cheered, and 
rallied, and pulled, with all their strength. The 
enemy, perceiving that the privateer was taken, and 
the French boats drifting empty up the harbour, now 
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opened their fire upon us, and with great effect. Be- 
fore we had towed abreast of the two water batteries, 
we had received three shots between wind and water 
from the other batteries, and the sea was pouring fast 
into the vessel. I had been attending to poor Mr. 
Chucks, who lay on the starboard side, near the wheel, 
the blood flowing from his wound, and tracing its 
course down the planks of the deck, to a distance of 
some feet from where he lay. He appeared very faint, 
and I tied my handkerchief round his body, so as to 
stop the effusion of blood, and brought him some water, 
with which I bathed his face, and poured some into his 
mouth. He opened his eyes wide, and looked at me. 

‘“ Ah, Mr. Simple,” said he faintly, ‘is it you? It’s 
all over with me; but it could not be better—could 
ie 

““ How do you mean ? ”’ inquired I. 

“Why, have I not fallen dressed like an officer and 
a gentleman?” said he, referring to the captain’s 
jacket and epaulettes. ‘‘ I’d sooner die now, with this 
dress on, than recover to put on the boatswain’s uni- 
form. I feel quite happy.” 

He pressed my hand, and then closed his eyes again, 
from weakness. We were now nearly abreast of the 
two batteries on the points, the guns of which had been 
trained so as to bear upon our boats, that were towing 
out the brig. The first shot went through the bottom 
of the launch, and sank her ; fortunately, all the men 
were saved ; but as she was the boat that towed next 
to the brig, great delay occurred in getting the others 
clear of her, and taking the brig again in tow. The 
shot now poured in thick, and the grape became very 
annoying. Still our men gave way, cheering at every 
shot fired, and we had nearly passed the batteries, 
with trifling loss, when we perceived that the brig was 
so full of water, that she could not swim many minutes 
longer, and that it would be impossible to tow her 
alongside of the frigate. Mr. Phillott, under these 
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circumstances, decided that it would be useless to risk 
more lives, and that the wounded should be taken out 
of the brig, and the boats should pull away for the ship. 
He desired me to get the wounded men into the cutter, 
which he sent alongside, and then to follow the other 
boats. I made all the haste I could, not wishing to be 
left behind, and as soon as all our wounded men were 
in the boats, I went to Mr. Chucks, to remove him. 
He appeared somewhat revived, but would not allow 
us to remove him. . 

““ My dear Mr. Simple,” said he, “it is of no use; I 
never can recover it, and I prefer dying here. I en- 
treat you not to move me. If the enemy take posses- 
sion of the brig before she sinks, I shall be buried with 
military honours ; if they do not, I shall at least die 
in the dress of a gentleman. Hasten away as fast as 
you can, before you lose more men. Here I stay— 
that’s decided.”’ 

I expostulated with him, but at that time two boats 
full of men appeared, pulling out of the harbour to the 
brig. The enemy had perceived that our boats had 
deserted her, and were coming to take possession. I 
had therefore no time to urge Mr. Chucks to change his 
resolution, and not wishing to force a dying man, I 
shook his hand and left him. It was with some diffi- 
culty I escaped, for the boats had come up close to the 
brig ; they chased me a little while, but the yawl and 
the cutter turning back to my assistance, they gave 
up the pursuit. On the whole, this was a very well 
arranged and well conducted expedition. The only 
man lost was Mr. Chucks, for the wounds of the others 
were none of them mortal. Captain Kearney was 
quite satisfied with our conduct, and so was the ad- 
miral, when it was reported tohim. Captain Kearney 
did indeed grumble a little about his jacket, and sent 
for me to inquire why I had not taken it off Mr. Chucks, 
and brought it on board. As I did not choose to tell 
him the exact truth, I replied, ‘‘ That I could not dis- 
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turb a dying man, and that the jacket was so saturated 
with blood, that he could never have worn it again ”’ 
—which was the case. 

‘ At all events, you might have brought away my 
epaulettes,”’ replied he; ‘‘ but you youngsters think 
of nothing but gormandizing.”’ 


2. A YARN ABOUT THE BATTLE. OF ST. VINCENT 


I wap the first watch that night, when Swinburne, 
the quarter-master, came up to me, and asked me all 
the particulars of the affair, for he was not in the boats. 
“‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ that Mr. Chucks appeared to be a 
very good boatswain in his way, if he could only have 
kept his rattan a little quiet. He was a smart fellow, 
and knew his duty. We had just such another killed 
in our ship, in the action off Cape St. Vincent.” 

‘“‘ What ! were you in that action ? ”’ replied I. 

“Yes, I was, and belonged to the Captain, Lord 
Nelson’s ship.” 

“Well, then, suppose you tell me all about it.” 

‘““Why, Mr. Simple, d’ye see, I’ve no objection to 
spin you a yarn now and then,” replied Swinburne ; 
“but as Mr. Chucks used to say, allow me to observe 
in the most delicate manner in the world, that I per- 
ceive that the man who has charge of your hammock 
and slings you a clean one now and then, has very often 
a good glass of grog for his yarns, and I do not see but 
that mine are as-well worth a glass of grog as his.” 

‘““So they are, Swinburne, and better too; and I 
promise you a good stiff one to-morrow evening.” 

“ That will do, sir ; now then I’ll tell you all about 
it, and more about it too than most can, for I know 
how the action was brought about.” 

T hove the log, marked the board, and then sat down 
abaft on the signal chest with Swinburne, who com- 
menced his narrative as follows. 
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“You must know, Mr. Simple, that when the 
English fleet came down the Mediterranean, after the 
*vackyation of Corsica, they did not muster more than 
seventeen sail of thé line, while the Spanish fleet, from 
Ferrol and Carthagena, had joined company at Cadiz, 
and ’mounted to near thirty. Sir John Jervis had the 
command of our fleet at the time, but as the Dons did 
not seem at all inclined to come out and have a brush 
with us, almost two to one, Sir John left Sir Hyde 
Parker, with six sail of the line, to watch the Spanish 
beggars, while he went into Lisbon with the remainder 
of the fleet, to water and refit. Now, you see, Mr. 
Simple, Portugal was at that time what they calls 
neutral, that is to say, she didn’t meddle at all in the 
affair, being friends with both parties, and just as 
willing to supply fresh beef and water to the Spaniards 
as to the English, if so be the Spaniards had come out 
to ax for it, which they dar’n’t. The Portuguese and 
the English have always been the best of friends, be- 
cause we can’t get no port wine anywhere else, and they 
can’t get nobody else to buy it of them ; so the Portu- 
guese gave up their arsenal at Lisbon for the use of the 
English, and there we kept all our stores, under the 
charge of that old dare-devil, Sir Isaac Coffin. Now 
it so happened that one of the clerks in old Sir Isaac’s 
office, a Portuguese chap, had been some time before 
that in the office of the Spanish ambassador ; he 
was a very smart sort of a chap, and sarved as inter- 
preter, and the old commissioner put great faith in 
him.” 

“But how did you learn all this, Swinburne ? ” 

“ Why, I’ll tell you, Mr. Simple ; I steered the yawl, 
as coxswain, and when admirals and captains talk in 
the stern sheets, they very often forget that the cox- 
swain is close behind them. I only learnt half of it 
that way, the rest I put together when I compared 
logs with the admiral’s steward, who of course heard a 
great deal now and then. The first I heard of it was 
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when old Sir John called out to Sir Isaac, after the 
second bottle, ‘I say, Sir Isaac, who killed the Spanish 
messenger?’ ‘Not I, by God,’ replied Sir Isaac ; 
‘I only left him for dead;’ and then they both 
laughed, and so did Nelson, who was sitting with them. 
Well, Mr. Simple, it was reported to Sir Isaac that his 
clerk was often seen taking memorandums of the 
different orders given to the fleet, particularly those 
as to there being no wasteful expenditure of his 
Majesty’s stores. Upon which Sir Isaac goes to the 
admiral, and requests that theman might be discharged. 
Now, old Sir John was a sly old fox, and he answered, 
‘ Not so, commissioner—perhaps we may catch them 
in their own trap.’ So the admiral sits down, and 
calls for pen and ink, and he flourishes out a long letter 
to the commissioner, stating that all the stores of the 
fleet were expended, representing as how it would be 
impossible to go to sea without a supply, and wishing 
to know when the commissioner expected more trans- 
ports from England. He also said, that if the Spanish 
fleet were now to come out from Cadiz, it would be im- 
possible for him to protect Sir H. Parker with his six 
sail of the line, who was watching the Spanish fleet, 
as he could not quit the port in his present condition. 
To this letter the commissioner answered, that from 
the last accounts, he thought that in the course of six 
weeks or two months they might receive supplies from 
England, but that sooner than that was impossible. 
These letters were put in the way of the d——d Portu- 
guese spy clerk, who copied them, and was seen that 
evening to go intothe house of the Spanish ambassador. 
Sir John then sent a message to Ferro—that’s a small 
town on the Portuguese coast to the southward, with a 
dispatch to Sir Hyde Parker, desiring him to run away 
to Cape St. Vincent, and decoy the Spanish fleet there 
in case they should come out after him. Well, Mr. 
Simple, so far d’ye see the train was well laid. The 
next thing to do was to watch the Spanish ambassa- 
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dor’s house, and see if he sent away any dispatches. 
Two days after the letters had been taken to him by 
this rascal of a clerk, the Spanish ambassador sent 
away two messengers, one for Cadiz and the other for 
Madrid, which is the town where the king of Spain 
lives. The one to Cadiz was permitted to go, but the 
one to Madrid was stopped by the directions of the 
admiral, and this job was confided to the commis- 
sioner, Sir Isaac, who settled it somehow or another ; 
and that was the reason why the admiral called out to 
him, ‘I say, Sir Isaac, who killed the messenger ? ’ 
They brought back his dispatches, by which they 
found out that advice had been sent to the Spanish 
admiral—I forget his name: something like Magazine 
—informing him of the supposed crippled state of our 
squadron. Sir John, taking it for granted that the 
Spaniards would not lose an opportunity of taking six 
sail of the line—more English ships than they have 
ever taken in their lives—waited a few days to give 
them time, and then sailed from Lisbon for Cape St. 
Vincent, where he joined Sir Hyde Parker, and fell.in 
with the Spaniards sure enough, and a pretty drubbing 
we gave them. Now, it’s not everybody that could 
tell you all that, Mr. Simple.” 

““ Well, but now for the action, Swinburne.” 

“Lord bless you, Mr. Simple! it’s now past seven 
bells, and J can’t fight the battle of St. Vincent in half 
an hour ; besides which, it’s well worth another glass 
of grog to hear all about that battle.” 

“ Well, you shall have one, Swinburne; only don’t 
forget to tell it to me.” 

Swinburne and I then separated, and in less than 
an hour afterwards I was dreaming of dispatches 
—Sir John Jervis—Sir Isaac Coffin—and Spanish 
messengers. 

The second night after this we had the middle watch, 
and I claimed Swinburne’s promise that he would spin 
his yarn relative to the battle of St. Vincent. “‘ Well, 
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Mr. Simple, so I will; but I require a little priming, or 
I shall never go off.” 

“Will you have your glass of grog before or 
after ?”’ 

“Before, by all means, if you please, sir. Rundown 
and get it, and I'll heave the log for you in the mean- 
time, then we shall have a good hour without inter- 
ruption, for the sea breeze will be steady, and we are 
under easy sail.” I brought up a stiff glass of grog, 
which Swinburne tossed off, and as he finished it, 
sighed deeply as if in sorrow that there was no more. 
Having stowed away the tumbler in one of the capstern 
holes for the present, we sat down upon a coil of ropes 
under the weather bulwarks, and Swinburne, replacing 
his quid of tobacco, commenced as follows. 

‘“ Well, Mr. Simple, as I told you before, old Jervis 
started with all his fleet for Cape St. Vincent. We lost 
one of our fleet—and a three-decker too—the Sz#. 
George ; she took the ground, and was obliged to go 
back to Lisbon ; but we soon afterwards were joined 
by five sail of the line, sent out from England, so that 
we mustered fifteen sail in all. We had like to lose 
another of our mess, for d’ye see, the old Culloden and 
Colossus fell foul of each other, and the Culloden had 
the worst on it, but Troubridge, who commanded her, 
was not a man to shy his work, and ax to go in to refit, 
when there was a chance of meeting the enemy—so he 
patched her up somehow or another, and reported 
himself ready for action the very next day. Ready 
for action he always was, that’s sure enough, but 
whether his ship was in a fit state to go into action is 
quite another thing. But as the sailors used to say in 
joking, he was a true bridge, and you might trust to him; 
which meant as much as to say, that he knew how to 
take his ship into action, and how to fight her when he 
was fairly in it. I think it was the next day that 
Cockburn, joined us in the Minerve, and he brought 
Nelson along with him, with the intelligence that the 
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Dons had chased him, and that the whole Spanish fleet 
was out in pursuit of us. Weil, Mr. Simple, you may 
guess we were not a little happy in the Captain when 
Nelson joined us, as we knew that if we fell in with the 
Spaniards, our ship would cut a figure—and so she did, 
sure enough. That was on the morning of the 13th, 
and old Jervis made the signal to prepare for action, 
and keep close order, which means to have your flying 
jib-boom in at the starn windows of the ship ahead of 
you ; and we did keep close order, for a man might 
have walked right round from one ship to the other, 
either lee or weather line of the fleet. I shan’t forget 
that night, Mr. Simple, as long as I live and breathe. 
Every now and then we heard the signal guns of the 
Spanish fleet booming at a distance, to windward of 
us, and you may guess how our hearts leaped at the 
sound, and how we watched with all our ears for the 
next gun that was fired, trying to make out their bear- 
ings and distance, as we assembled in little knots upon 
the booms and weather-gangway. It was my middle 
watch, and I was signal man at the time, so of course I 
had no time to take a caulk if I was inclined. When 
my watch was over, I could not go down to my ham- 
mock, so I kept the morning watch too, as did most of 
the men on board ; as for Nelson, he walked the deck 
the whole night, quite in a fever. At daylight it was 
thick and hazy weather, and we could not make them 
out ; but about five bells, the old Culloden, who, if 
she had broke her nose, had not lost the use of her eyes, 
made the signal for a part of the Spanish fleet in sight. 
Old Jervis repeated the signal to prepare for action, 
but he might have saved the wear and tear of the 
bunting, for we were all ready, bulk-heads down, 
screens up, guns shotted, tackles rove, yards slung, 
powder filled, shot on deck, and fire out—and what’s 
more, Mr. Simple, I’ll be dd if we weren’t all willing 
too. About six bells in the forenoon, the fog and haze 
all cleared away at once, just like the rising of the fore- 
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sail, that they lower down at the Portsmouth theatre, 
and discovered the whole of the Spanish fleet. I 
counted them all. ‘How many, Swinburne ? ’ cries 
Nelson. ‘ Twenty-six sail, sir,’ answered I. Nelson 
walked the quarter-deck backwards and forwards, 
rubbing his hands and laughing to himself, and then 
he called for his glass, and went to the gangway with 
Captain Miller. ‘Swinburne, keep a good look upon 
the admiral,’ says he. ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ says I. Now 
you see, Mr. Simple, twenty-six sail against fifteen 
were great odds upon paper ; but we didn’t think so, 
because we know’d the difference between the two 
fleets. There was our fifteen sail of the line all in 
apple-pie order, packed up as close as dominoes, and 
every man on board of them longing to come to the 
scratch ; while there was their twenty-six, all somehow 
nohow, two lines here, and no line there, with a great 
gap of water in the middle of them. For this gap be- 
tween their ships we all steered, with all the sail we 
could carry, because, d’ye see, Mr. Simple, by getting 
them on both sides of us, we had the advantage of 
fighting both broadsides, which is just as easy as fight- 
ing one, and makes shorter work of it. Just as it 
struck seven bells, Troubridge opened the ball, setting 
to half a dozen of the Spaniards and making them reel 
‘Tom Collins, whether or no.’ Bang—bang—bang, 
bang. O Mr. Simple, it’s a beautiful sight to see the 
first guns fired, that are to bring on a general action. 
“ He’s the luckiest dog, that Troubridge,’ said Nelson, 
stamping with impatience. Our ships were soon hard 
at it, hammer and tongs (my eyes, how they did pelt it 
in !), and old Sir John, in the Victory, smashed the 
cabin windows of the Spanish admiral, with such a 
raking broadside, that the fellow bore up as if the 
devil kicked him. Lord-a-mercy, you might have 
drove a Portsmouth wagon into his starn—the broad- 
side of the Victory had made room enough. However, 
they were soon all smothered up in smoke, and we 
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could not make out how things were going on—but we 
made a pretty good guess. Well, Mr. Simple, as they 
say at the play, that was act the first, scene the first ; 
and now we had to make our appearance, and I’ll leave 
you to judge, after I’ve told my tale, whether the old 
Captain wasn’t principal performer, and top sawyer 
over them all. But stop a moment, I’ll just look at the 
binnacle, for that young topman’s nodding at the 
wheel.—I say, Mr. Smith, are you shutting your eyes 
to keep them warm, and letting the ship run half a 
point out of her course ? Take care I don’t send for 
another helmsman, that’s all, and give the reason why. 
You'll make a wry face upon six-water grog, to-mor- 
row, at seven bells. D n your eyes, keep them 
open—can’t you ?”’ 

Swinburne, after this genteel admonition to the man 
at the wheel, reseated himself, and continued his 
narrative. 

“ All this while, Mr. Simple, we in the Captain had 
not fired a gun; but were ranging up as fast as we 
could to where the enemy lay ina heap. There were 
plenty to pick and choose from ; and Nelson looked out 
sharp for a big one, as little boys do when they have to 
choose an apple ; and, by the piper that played before 
Moses ! it was a big one that he ordered the master to 
put him alongside of. She was a four-decker, called 
the Santisima Trinidad. We had to pass some 
whoppers, which would have satisfied any reasonable 
man; for there was the San Josef, and Salvador del 
Mondo, and San Nicolas ; but nothing would suit 
Nelson but this four-decked ship, so we crossed the 
hawse of about six of them, and as soon as we were 
abreast of her, and at the word ‘ Fire!’ every gun 
went off at once, slap into her, and the old Captain 
reeled at the discharge as if she was drunk. I wish 
you'd only seen how we pitched it into this Holy 
Trinity ; she was holy enough before we had done with 
her, riddled like a sieve, several of her ports knocked 
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into one, and every scupper of her running blood and 
water. Not but what she stood to it as bold as brass, 
and gave us nearly gun for gun, and made a very 
pretty general average in our ship’s company. Many 
of the old captains went to kingdom-come in that 
business, and many more were obliged to bear up for 
Greenwich Hospital. 

““«Fire away, my lads—steady aim!’ cries Nelson. 
‘ Jump down there, Mr. Thomas, pass the word. to 
reduce the cartridges, the shot go clean through her. 
Double shot the guns there, fore and aft.’ 

““ So we were at it for about half an hour, when our 
guns became so hot from quick firing, that they 
bounced up to the beams overhead, tearing away their 
ringbolts, and snapping the breechings like rope yarns. 
By this time we were almost as much unrigged as if we 
had been two days paying off in Portsmouth harbour. 
‘The four-decker forged ahead, and Troubridge, in the 
jolly old Culloden, came between us and two other 
Spanish ships who were playing into us. She was 
as fresh as a daisy, and gave them a dose which quite 
astonished them. They shook their ears, and fell 
astern, when the Blenheim laid hold of them, and 
mauled them so that they went astern again. But it 
was out of the frying-pan into the fire ; for the Orion, 
Prince George, and one or two others were coming up, 
and knocked the very guts out of them. ITll bed d 
if they forget the 14th of April, and sarve them right 
too. Wasn’t a four-decker enough for any two-decker 
without any more coming on us? and couldn’t the 
beggars have matched themselves like gentlemen ? 
Well, Mr. Simple, this gave us a minute or two to fetch 
our breath, let the guns cool, and repair damages, 
and swab the blood from the decks; but we lost 
our four-decker, for we could not get near her 
again.” 


“What odd names the Spaniards give to their ships, 
Swinburne.” 
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“Why, yes they do ; it would almost appear wicked 
to belabour the Holy Trinity as we did. But why they 
should call a four-decked ship the Holy Trinity, seeing 
as how there’s only three of them, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, I can’t tell. Bill Saunders said that the 
fourth deck was for the Pope, who was as great a 
personage as the others ; but I can’t understand how 
that can be. Well, Mr. Simple, as I was head signal- 
man, I was perched on the poop, and didn’t serve at a 
gun. I had to report all I could see, which was not 
much, the smoke was so thick ; but now and then I 
could get a peep, as it were, through the holes in the 
blanket. Of course I was obliged to keep my eye as 
much as possible upon the admiral, not to make out 
his signals, for Commodore Nelson wouldn’t thank me 
for that ; I knew he hated a signal when in action, so I 
never took no notice of the bunting, but just watched 
to see what he was about. So while we are repairing 
damages, I’ll just tell you what I saw of the rest of the 
fleet. As soon as old Jervis had done for the Spanish 
admiral, he hauled his wind on the larboard tack, and, 
followed by four or five other ships, weathered the 
Spanish line, and joined Collingwood in the Excellent. 
Then they all dashed through the line: the Excellent 
was the leading ship, and she first took the shine out of 
the Salvador del Mondo, and then left her to be picked 
up by the other ships, while she attacked a two- 
decker, who hauled down her colours—I forget her 
name just now. As soon as the Victory ran alongside 
of the Salvador del Mondo, down went her colours, and 
Excellent reasons had she for striking her flag. And 
now, Mr. Simple, the old Captain comes into play 
again. Having parted company with the four-decker, 
we had recommenced action with the San Nicolas, 
a Spanish eighty, and while we were hard at it, old 
Collingwood comes up in the Excellent. The San 
Nicolas, knowing that the Excellent’s broadside would 
send her to Old Nick, put her helm up to avoid being 
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raked ; in so doing, she fell foul of the San Josef, a 
Spanish three-decker, and we being all cut to pieces, 
and unmanageable—all of us indeed reeling about like 
drunken men—Nelson ordered his helm a-starboard, 
and in a jiffy there we were all three hugging each 
other, running in one another’s guns, smashing our 
chain plates and poking our yard-arms through each 
other’s canvas. 

‘““* All hands to board!’ roared Nelson, leaping on 
the hammocks, and waving his sword. 

“« Hurrah! hurrah!’ echoed through the decks, 
and up flew the men, like as many angry bees out of a 
bee-hive. Ina moment, pikes, tomahawks, cutlasses, 
and- pistols were seized (for it was quite unexpected, 
Mr. Simple), and our men poured into the eighty-gun 
ship, and in two minutes the decks were cleared, and 
all the Dons pitched below. I joined the boarders, 
and was on the main deck when Captain Miller came 
down, and cried out, ‘On deck again immediately.’ 
Up we went, and what do you think it was for, Mr. 
Simple? Why, to board a second time; for Nelson, 
having taken the two-decker, swore that he’d have 
the three-decker as well. So away we went again, 
clambering up her lofty sides how we could, and 
dropping down on her decks like hailstones. We all 
made for the quarter-deck, beat down every Spanish 
beggar that showed fight, and in five minutes more we 
had hauled down the colours of two of the finest ships 
in the Spanish navy. If that wasn’t taking the shine 
out of the Dons, I should like to know what is. And 
didn’t the old captains cheer and shake hands, as 
Commodore Nelson stood on the deck of the San Josef 
and received the swords of the Spanish officers !_ There 
was enough of them to go right round the capstern, 
and plenty to spare. Now, Mr. Simple, what do you 
think of that for a spree ? ”’ 


‘“ Why, Swinburne, I can only say that I wish I had 
been there.” 
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““So did every man in the fleet, Mr. Simple, I can 
tell you.” 

“ But what became of the Santisima Trinidad ?” 

“Upon my word, she-behaved one deck better than 
all the others. She held out against four of our ships 
for a long while, and then hauled down her colours, and 
no disgrace to her, considering what a precious ham- 
mering she had taken first. But the lee division of the 
Spanish weather fleet, if I may so call it, consisting of 
eleven sail of the line, came up to her assistance, and 
surrounded her, so that they got her off. Our ships 
were too much cut up to commence a new action, and 
the admiral made the signal to secure the prizes. The 
Spanish fleet then did what they should have done 
before—got into line; and we lost no time in doing 
the same. But we both had had fighting enough.” 

“But do you think, Swinburne, that the Spaniards 
fought well ? ”’ 

““They’d have fought better, if they’d only have 
known how. There’s no want of courage in the Dons, 
Mr. Simple, but they did not support each other. 
Only observe how Troubridge supported us. Lord, 
Mr. Simple, he was the real fellow, and Nelson knew 
it well. He was Nelson’s right-hand man; but you 
know there wasn’t room for ¢wo Nelsons. Their ships 
engaged held out well, it must be acknowledged, but 
why weren’t they all in their proper berths ? Had they 
kept close order of sailing, and all had fought as well as 
those who were captured, it would not have been a very 
easy matter for fifteen ships to gain a victory over 
twenty-six. That’s long odds, even when backed with 
British seamen.” 

““ Well, how did you separate ? ”’ 

“Why, the next morning the Spaniards had the 
weather gage, so they had the option whether to fight 
or not. At one time they had half a mind, for they 
bore down to us; upon which we hauled our wind, to 
show them we were all ready to meet them, and then 
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they thought better of it, and rounded to again. So 
as they wouldn’t fight, and we didn’t wish it, we parted 
company in the night ; and two days afterwards we 
anchored, with our four prizes, in Lagos Bay. Sonow 
you have the whole of it, Mr. Simple, and I’ve talked 
till I’m quite hoarse. You haven’t by chance another 
drop of the stuff left to clear my throat ? It would be 
quite a charity.” 

“ T think I have, Swinburne; and as you deserve it, 
I will go and fetch it.” 


VII.—A STERN CHASE 
(By Captain Basil Hall, R.N.) 


I. WHISTLING FOR A WIND 


WE often got scent of French frigates, but never ran 
one of them home ; and although we used to frighten 
the lady abbess of many a convent with threats of 
abductions, we never carried our rope-ladders further 
than the most orthodox priest would have sanctioned. 
Neither, with all our opportunities, and apparently 
with the choice of our own cruising ground, did we 
ever pounce on a prize worth the trouble of catching ; 
or, to speak more correctly, did we ever catch one, in 
which the chase was not by far the most interesting 
part of the adventure. 

On the 8th of November, 1810, when we were lying 
in that splendid harbour the Cove of Cork, and quietly 
refitting our ship, an order came for us to proceed to 
sea instantly, on a cruise of a week off Cape Clear, in 
quest of an enemy’s vessel, reported to have been seen 
from some of the signal towers on the west coast. We 
were in such a predicament, that it was impossible to 
start before the next morning, though we worked all 
night. Off we went at last; but it was not till the 
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11th that we reached our appointed station. Towards 
evening it fell dead calm, at which time there were 
two strange sails in sight ; one of them a ship, which 
we “ calculated’ was an-American, from the white- 
ness of his sails—the other a very suspicious, roguish- 
looking brig ; but as both of them were hull down, 
much of this was guess-work. 

As the night fell, a light breeze sprang up, and we 
made all sail in the direction of the brig, though she 
was no longer visible. In the course of the middle 
watch, we fortunately got sight of her with our night- 
glasses, and by two in the morning were near enough 
to give her a shot. The brig was then standing on a 
wind ; while we were coming down upon her, right 
before it, or nearly so. The sound of our bow-chaser 
could hardly have reached the vessel it was fired at, 
before her helm was up; and in the next instant her 
booms were rigged out, and her studding-sails, low and 
aloft, seen dangling at the yard-arms. The most crack 
ship in His Majesty’s service, with everything pre- 
pared, could hardly have made sail more smartly. 

For our parts, we could set nothing more, having 
already spread every stitch of canvas; but the yards 
were trimmed afresh, the tacks hauled closer out, and 
the haulyards sweated up till the yards actually 
pressed against the sheeve-holes. The best helmsman 
on board was placed at the wheel ; and the foot of the 
foresail being drawn slightly up by the bunt slab- 
line, he could just see the chase clear of the fore-mast, 
and so keep her very nearly right a-head. The two 
forecastle guns, long g-pounders, were now brought 
to bear on the brig; but as we made quite sure of 
catching her, and did not wish needlessly to injure our 
prize, or to hurt her people, orders were given to fire 
at the sails, which, expanded as they now were before 
us, like the tail of a peacock in his fullest pride, offered 
a mark which could not well be missed. Nevertheless, 
the little fellow would not heave to, for all we could 
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do with our forecastle guns. At four o’clock, therefore, 
we managed to get one of the long 18-pounders on the 
main-deck to bear upon him from the bridle-port. 
Still we could not stop him, though it was now bright 
moonlight, and there was no longer any tenderness 
about hurting his people, or injuring his hull. The 
vessel, however, at which we were now peppering 
away with round and grape shot, as hard as we could 
discharge them from three good smart guns, was so 
low in the water, that she offered, when seen end on, 
scarcely any mark. How it happened that none of 
her yards or masts came rattling down, and that none 
of her sails flew away, under the influence of our fire, 
was quite inexplicable. 

The water still continued quite smooth, though the 
breeze had freshened, till we went along at the rate of 
six or seven knots. When the privateer got the wind, 
which we had brought up with us, she almost kept her 
own, and it became evident that she was one of that 
light and airy description of vessels which have gener- 
ally an advantage over larger ships when there is 
but little wind. We therefore observed, with much 
anxiety, that about half-past four the breeze began, 
gradually, to die away, after which the chase rather 
gained than lost distance. Of course, the guns were 
now plied with double care, and our best marksmen 
were straining their eyes, and exerting their utmost 
skill, confident of hitting her, but all apparently to no 
purpose. One or two of the officers, in particular, who 
piqued themselves on knowing how to level a gun on 
principles quite unerring, in vain tried their infallible 
rules to bring our persevering chase to acknowledge 
himself caught. 

By this time, of course, every man and boy in the 
ship was on deck, whether it was his watch or not ; 
even the marine officer, the purser, and the doctor, 
left their beds—a rare phenomenon. Every one was 
giving his opinion to his neighbour ; some said the 
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shot went over her, some that they fell short ; and 
the opinion that she was a witch, or the Flying Dutch- 
man, or some other phantom, was current amongst 
the sailors, whilst the-marines were clicking their 
flints, and preparing to give our little gentleman a 
taste of the small arms when within their reach. 

While things were in this anxious but very pleasur- 
able state, our foresail flapped slowly against the 
mast—a sure indication that the breeze was lulling. 
The quadruple rows of reef points were next heard to 
rattle along the topsails—sounds too well known to 
every ear as symptoms of an approaching calm. The 
studding-sails were still full, and so were the royals ; 
but, by and by, even their light canvas refused to 
belly out, so faint was the air which still carried us, 
but very gently, along the water, on the surface of 
which not a ripple was now to be seen in any direc- 
tion. As the ship, however, still answered her helm, 
we kept the guns to bear on the chase without inter- 
mission, and with this degree of effect, that all her 
sails, both low and aloft, were soon completely riddled, 
and some of them were seen hanging in such absolute 
rags, that the slightest puff of wind must have blown 
them away like so many cobwebs. By five o’clock it 
was almost entirely calm, and we had the mortifica- 
tion to observe, that the chase, whose perseverance 
had kept him thus long out of our clutches, was put- 
ting in practice a manceuvre we could not imitate. 
He thrust out his sweeps, as they are called, huge oars 
requiring five or six men to each. These, when prop- 
erly handled, by a sufficiently numerous crew, in a 
small light vessel, give her the heels of a large ship, 
when so nearly calm as it now was with us. We were 
not going more than a knot through the water, if so 
much, which was barely enough to give us steerage 
way. 

The Frenchman got out, I suppose, about fifteen or 
twenty of these sweeps, and so vigorously were they 
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plied, that we could see by the moonlight, and still 
more distinctly when the dawn appeared, that the 
foam was made to fly in sheets at each stroke of these 
gigantic oars, which were worked together, by their 
looms being united by a hawser stretching fore and aft. 
Our chief anxiety now was to pitch a shot amongst his 
sweeps, as one successful hit there, would have sent 
half his crew spinning about the decks. But we were 
not so fortunate ; and in less than an hour he was out 
of shot, walking off from us in a style which it was 
impossible not to admire, though our disappointment 
and vexation were excessive. By mid-day he was at 
least ten miles ahead of us; and at two o'clock, we 
could just see his upper sails above the horizon. We 
had observed, during the morning, that our indefatig- 
able little chase, as soon as he had rowed himself from 
under the relentless fire of our guns, was busily em- 
ployed in bending a new suit of sails, fishing his 
splintered yards, shifting his top-gallant masts, and 
rigging out fresh studding-sail booms—all wounded, 
more or less, by our shot. As the severe labour of the 
sweeps was never intermitted, we knew to a certainty 
that the chase, though small, must be full of hands, 
and, consequently, it was an object of great importance 
for us to catch him. Of this, however, there now seemed 
but very little chance ; and many were the hearty 
maledictions he received, though shared, it is true, 
by our own crack marksmen, now quite crestfallen, 
or driven to the poor excuse of declaring that the 
moonlight on the water had deceived them as to the 
distance. 

It really seemed as if every one on board had been 
seized with a fever—nothing else was thought of, or 
talked of, but the French brig ; every glass, great and 
small, was in requisition, from the pocket spy-glass of 
the youngest midshipman, to the forty-inch focus of 
the captain. Each telescope in its turn was hoisted 
to the cross-trees, and pointed with a sort of sickening 
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eagerness toward the lessening speck on the distant 
horizon. One might also have thought, that the ship 
was planted in a grove of trees, in the height of spring 
time, so numerous were the whistlers. This practice 
of whistling for a wind is one of our nautical super- 
stitions, which, however groundless and absurd, 
fastens insensibly on the strongest-minded sailors at 
such times. Indeed, I have seen many an anxious 
officer’s mouth take the piping form, and have even 
heard some sounds escape from lips which would have 
vehemently disclaimed all belief in the efficacy of 
such incantation. 

But it would be about as wise a project to reason 
with the gales themselves, as to attempt convincing 
Jack that as the wind bloweth only when and where 
it listeth, his invoking it can be of no sort of use one 
way or the other. He will still whistle on, I have no 
doubt, in all time to come, when he wants a breeze, in 
spite of the march of intellect; for, as long as the 
elements remain the same, a sailor’s life—manage it 
as we will—cannot be materially altered. It must 
always be made up of alternate severe labour and 
complete indolence—of the highest imaginable excite- 
ment—and of the most perfect lassitude. If I were 
not anxious at this moment to get back to my chase, 
I think I could show how these causes, acting upon 
such strange stuff as sailors are made of, leads to the 
formation of those superstitious habits by which they 
have always been characterized. 

In the course of the afternoon, we perceived from 
’ the mast-head, far astern, a dark line along the 
horizon, which some of our most experienced hands 
pronounced the first trace of a breeze coming up. In 
the course of half an hour, this line had widened so 
much that it could easily be perceived from the deck. 
Upon seeing this, the whistlers redoubled their efforts ; 
and whether, as they pretended, it was owing to their 
interest with the clerk of the weather office, or whether 
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the wind, if left alone, would have come just as soon, 
I do not venture to pronounce ; but certain it is, that, 
long before sunset, our hearts were rejoiced by the 
sight of those numerous flying patches of wind, 
scattered over the calm surface of the sea, and called 
by seamen catspaws—I presume from the stealthy, 
timorous manner in which they seem to touch the 
water, and straightway vanish again. By and by the 
true wind, the ripple from which had marked the 
horizon astern of us, and broken the face of the mirror 
shining brightly everywhere else, indicated its ap- 
proach, by fanning out the skysails and other flying 
kites, generally supposed to be superfluous, but which, 
upon such occasions as this, do good service, by 
catching the first breath of air, that seems always to 
float far above the water. One by one the sails were 
filled ; and as the ship gathered way, every person 
marked the glistening eye of the helmsman, when he 
felt the spokes of the wheel pressing against his hand, 
by the action of the water on the rudder. The fire- 
engine had been carried into the tops, and, where its 
long spout could not reach, buckets of water were 
drawn up and thrown on the sails, so that every pore 
was filled, and the full effect of the wind was exerted 
on the canvas. 


2. A STAR AND A NIGHT-GLASS 


THE ship now began to speak, as it is termed; and 
on looking over the gangway we could see a line of 
small hissing bubbles, not yet deserving the name of 
spray, but quite enough to prove to us that the 
breeze was beginning to tell. It was near the middle 
of November, but the day was as hot as if it had been 
summer; and the wind, now freshening at every 
second, blew coolly and gratefully upon us, giving 
assurance that we should have no more calms to 
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trouble us, whatever might be our other difficulties 
in catching Monsieur Frenchman. 

Of these difficulties, the greatest by far was that 
of keeping sight of the brig after it became dark. We 
overhauled him, however, so fast, that we had great 
hopes of getting near enough to be able to command 
him with the night-glasses, in which case we made 
pretty sure of our prize. The night-glass, it may be 
right to explain, is a telescope of small power, in- 
creasing the diameter of objects only about eight 
times. It has a large field-glass; and, in order to 
save the interception of light, has one lens fewer than 
usual, which omission has the effect of inverting the 
object looked at. But this, though inconvenient, is of 
little consequence in cases where the desideratum is 
merely to get sight of a vessel, without seeking to 
make out the details. 

Meanwhile, as we spanked along, rapidly accelerat- 
ing our pace, and rejoicing in the cracking of the 
ropes, and the bending of the lightest and loftiest 
spars—that butterfly sort of gear which a very little 
wind soon brushes away—we had the malicious satis- 
faction of observing that the poor little privateer had 
not yet got a mouthful of the charming wind which, 
like the well-known intoxicating gas, was by this time 
setting us all a-skipping about the decks. The 
greater part of the visible ocean was now under the 
influence of the new-born breeze; but, in the spot 
where the brig lay, there occurred a belt or splash of 
clear white light, within which the calm still lingered, 
with the privateer sparkling in its centre. Just as the 
sun went down, however, this spot was likewise 
melted into the rest, and the brig, like a poor hare 
roused from her seat, sprang off again. We were soon 
near enough to see her sweeps rigged in—to the 
delight, no doubt, of her weary crew, whose appre- 
hensions of an English prison had probably kept up 
their strength to a pitch rarely equalled. 
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As the twilight—the brief twilight of winter— 
galloped away, a hundred pairs of eyes were almost 
jumping out of their sockets in their attempts to 
pierce the night ; while those who had glasses kept 
scrubbing them without mercy, as if they imagined 
more light would be let into the tube the more they 
injured the lenses. One person, and only one, con- 
tinued, as he asserted, to see the chase, faintly strung, 
like a bead, on the horizon. I need not say that this 
sharp-sighted gentleman was nailed to his post, and 
ordered on no account to move his head, fatigue or no 
fatigue. There happened to be a single star, directly 
over the spot to which this fortunate youth was 
directing his view, with as much anxiety as ever 
Galileo peered into the heavens in search of a new 
planet. This fact being announced, a dozen spy- 
glasses were seen wagging up and down between this 
directing star and that part of the horizon, now almost 
invisible, which lay immediately below it. Many were 
the doubts expressed of the correctness of the first 
observation, and many the tormenting questions put 
to the observer as to which way the brig was stand- 
ing ? what sail she had set ? whether we were draw- 
ing up with her or not ? as if the poor youngster had 
been placed alongside of the vessel. These doubts 
and fears were put an end to, or nearly so, by bidding 
the boy keep his eye fixed on what he took to be the 
chase, and then, without acquainting him with the 
change, altering the ship’s course for half a minute. 
This experiment had scarcely been commenced before 
he cried out, “I have lost sight of her this very 
moment! I saw her but an instant ago!” And 
when the ship’s head was brought back to the 
original course, he exclaimed, ‘‘ There she is again, by 
jingo! just to the right of the star.” 

_ This star served another useful purpose at the same 
time. The man at the wheel could see it shining 
between the leech of the foretop-sail and that of the 
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top-mast studding-sail, and was thus enabled to steer 
the ship with much greater steadiness than he could 
possibly have done by the compass alone. Before 
midnight, as the breeze had freshened greatly, and 
we were going at the rate of nine knots an hour, we 
had drawn up so much with the privateer that every 
one could see her with the naked eye, and the gunner 
with his mates, and the marksmen who had lost their 
credit on the preceding night, were fidgeting and 
fussing about the guns, eager to be banging away 
again at the prize, as they now began, rather pre- 
maturely, to call her—little knowing what a dexterous, 
persevering, and gallant little fellow they had to deal 
with, and how much trouble he was yet to give us. 


3. A GALLANT ENEMY 


It was not till about two o’clock that we once more 
came within good shot of him; and as it had been 
alleged that the guns were fired too quickly the night 
before, and without sufficient care in pointing, the 
utmost attention was now paid to laying them prop- 
erly ; and the lanyard of the trigger never pulled, 
till the person looking along the gun felt confident of 
his aim. The brig, however, appeared to possess the 
same witch-like, invulnerable quality as ever ; for we 
could neither strike her hull, so as to force her to cry 
peccavi, nor bring down a yard, nor lop off a mast or 
a boom. It was really a curious spectacle to see a 
little bit of a thing skimming away before the wind, 
with such a huge monster as the Endymion tearing 
and plunging after her, like a voracious dolphin leap- 
ing from sea to sea in pursuit of a flying fish. 

In time this must have ended in the destruction of 
the brig ; for as we gained upon her rapidly, some of 
our shot must by and by have taken effect, and sent 
her to the bottom. She was destined, however, to 
enjoy a little longer existence. The proper plan, per- 
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haps, would have been to stand on, firing at her sails, 
till we had reached within musket-shot, and then to 
have knocked down the helmsman, and every one else 
on her deck. This, however, was not our captain’s 
plan—or perhaps he became impatient—at all events 
he gave orders for the whole starboard broadside to be 
got ready ; and then, giving the ship a yaw, poured 
the whole discharge, as he thought, right into his 
wretched victim ! 

Not a mortal on board the frigate expected ever to 
see the poor brig again. What, then, was our surprise, 
when the smoke blew swiftly past, to see the intrepid 
little cocky, gliding away more merrily than before. 
As far as good discipline would allow, there was 
a general murmur of applause at the Frenchman’s 
gallantry. In the next instant, however, this sound 
was converted into hearty laughter over the frigate’s 
decks, when, in answer to our thundering broadside, 
a single small gun, a six-pounder, was fired from the 
brig’s stern, as if in contempt of his formidable antag- 
onist’s prowess. ’ 

Instead of gaining by our manceuvre, we had lost 
a good deal ;—and in two ways. In the first place, by 
yawing out of our course, we enabled the privateer 
to gain several hundred yards upon us ; and secondly, 
his funny little shot, which had excited so much 
mirth, passed through the lee foretopsail yard-arm, 
about six feet inside the boom iron. Had it struck 
on the windward side, where the yard was cracking 
and straining at a most furious rate, the greater part 
of the sails on the fore-mast might have been taken 
in quicker than we could have wished—for we were 
now going at the rate of eleven and a half, with the 
wind on the quarter. 

Just as we made out where his first shot had struck 
us, another cut through the weather main-top-gallant 
sheet ; and so he went on, firing away briskly, till 
most of our lofty sails were fluttering with the holes 
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made in them. His own sails, I need scarcely add, 
were by this time so completely torn up by our shot, 
that we could see the sky through them all ; but still 
he refused to heave to—and, by constantly firing his 
single stern-chaser, was evidently resolved to lose no 
possible chance of escape. Had one or two of his shot — 
struck either of our top-masts, I really believe he 
might have got off. It therefore became absolutely 
necessary that we should either demolish or capture 
him without further loss of time. The choice we left 
to himself, as will be seen. But such a spirited 
cruiser as this, was an enemy worth subduing at any 
cost; for there was no calculating the mischief a 
privateer so admirably commanded might have 
wrought in a convoy. There was a degree of discre- 
tion, also, about this expert privateer’s-man, which 
was very remarkable, and deserving of such favour 
at our hands as we had to spare. He took care to 
direct his stern-chaser so high, that there was little 
chance of his shot striking any of our people. Indeed, 
he evidently aimed solely at crippling the masts 
knowing right well, that 1t would answer none of his 
ends to kill or wound any number of his enemy’s crew, 
while it might irritate their captain to show him less 
mercy at the last moment, which, as will be seen, was 
fast approaching. : 

The breeze had now freshened nearly to a gale of 
wind, and when the log was hove, out of curiosity, just 
after the broadside I have described, we were going 
nearly twelve knots (or between thirteen and fourteen 
miles an hour), foaming and splashing along. The 
distance between us and the brig was now rapidly 
decreasing, for most of his sails were in shreds, and we 
determined to bring him, as we said, to his senses at 
last. The guns were re-loaded, and orders given to 
depress them as much as possible—that is, to point 
their muzzles downwards—but not a shot was to be 
fired till the frigate came actually alongside of the 
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chase. Such was the poor privateer’s sentence of 
death—severe indeed, but quite necessary, for he ap- 
peared resolved never to yield. ; 

On we flew, right down upon our prey, like the 
enormous rock-bird of the Arabian Nights. We had 
ceased firing our bow-chasers, that the smoke might 
not stand between us and the lesson we meant to read 
to our resolute pupil, so that there was “‘ silence deep 
as death ”’ along our decks—and doubtless on his ; for 
he likewise had intermitted his firing, and seemed pre- 
pared to meet his fate, and go to the bottom like a 
man. It was possible, also, we thought, that he might 
only be watching, even in his last extremity, to take 
advantage of any negligence on our part, which should 
allow him to haul suddenly across our bows, and, by 
getting on a wind, have a chance of escaping. This 
chance, it is true, was very small; for not one of his 
sails was in a condition to stand such a breeze as was 
now blowing, unless when running nearly before it. 
But we had seen enough, during the two days we had 
been together, to apprehend that his activity was at 
least a match for ours; and as he had already shown 
that he did not care a fig for shot, he might bend new 
sails as fast as we could. 

At all events, we were resolved to make him sur- 
render, or run him down: such was our duty, and 
that the Frenchman knew right well. He waited, 
however, until our flying jib-boom end was almost 
over his taffrail ; and that the narrow space between 
us was filled with a confused, boiling heap of foam, 
partly caused by his bows, and partly by ours. Then, 
and not till then, when he must have séen into our 
ports, and along the decks, which were lighted up fore 
and aft, he first gave signal of surrender. 

The manner in which this was done by the captain 
of the privateer was as spirited and characteristic as 
any part of his previous conduct. The night was very 
dark ; but the ships were so near to one another, that 
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we could distinguish the tall figure of a man mount 
the weather main-rigging of the brig, where he stood 
erect, with a lantern in his hand, held out at right 
angles from his body. Had this light not been seen, 
or its purpose not understood, or had it been delayed 
for twenty seconds longer, the frigate must, almost 
in spite of herself, have gone right over him, and the 
salvo of a double-shotted broadside would have done 
the last and fitting honours over the Frenchman’s 
grave. 

Even as it was, it cost us some trouble to avoid 
running him down ; for, although the helm was put 
over immediately, our lee quarter, as the ship flew 
up in the wind, almost grazed his weather gangway. 
In passing, we ordered him to bring-to likewise. This 
he did as soon as we gave him room ; though we were 
still close enough to see the effect of such a manceuvre 
at such amoment. Every stitch of sail he had set was 
blown, in one moment, clean out of the bolt-ropes. 
His haulyards, tacks, and sheets had been all racked 
aloft, so that everything not made of canvas remained 
in its place ;—the yards at the mast-heads, and the 
booms rigged out—while the empty leech and foot- 
ropes hung down in festoons, where, but a minute 
before, the tattered sails had been spread. 

We fared, comparatively speaking, not much 
better; for although, the instant the course was 
altered, the order was given to let fly the topsail- 
haulyards, and every other necessary rope; and 
although the downhaul-tackles, clewlines, and bunt- 
lines, were all ready manned, in expectation of this 
evolution, we succeeded with great difficulty in saving 
the fore or main-topsails ; but the top-gallant-sails 
were blown to pieces. All the flying kites went off in 
a crack, whisking far away to leeward, like dried 
forest-leaves in autumn. 

It may be supposed that the chase was now com- 
pletely over, and that we had nothing further to do 
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than take possession of our prize. Not atall! It was 
found next to impossible to board the brig, or, at 
least, it seemed so dangerous, that our captain was 
unwilling to hazard a boat and crew, till day-light 
came. The privateer having no sail set to keep her 
steady, became so unmanageable, that the sea made 
a clean breach over all, rendering it out of the ques- 
tion to board her on the weather side. Nor was she 
more easily approachable to leeward, where a tangled 
net-work of broken spars, half-torn sails, shattered 
booms, and smacking ropes’-ends, formed such a line 
of chevaux de frise from the cathead to the counter, 
that all attempts to get near her on that side were 
useless. 

The gale increased before morning to such a pitch, 
that as there was still a doubt if any boat could live, 
the intention of boarding our prize was of course 
further delayed. But we took care to keep close to 
her, a little to windward, in order to watch her pro- 
ceedings as narrowly as possible. It did not escape 
our notice, in the meantime, that our friend—(he was 
no longer our foe, though not yet our prisoner)—went 
on quietly, even in the height of the gale, shifting his 
wounded yards, reeving new ropes, and bending fresh 
sails. This caused us to redouble our vigilance during 
the morning, and the event showed that we had good 
need for such watchfulness. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the brig having fallen a little to lee- 
ward, and a furious squall of wind and rain coming on 
at the same moment, she suddenly bore up, and set 
off once more, right before the wind. At the height 
of the squall we totally lost sight of our prize; and 
such a hubbub I hardly recollect to have heard in my 
life before. 


4. THE LESSON 


a 


“ WHERE is she ?—Who was looking out ?—Where 
did you see her last ? ’—and a hundred similar ques- 
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tions, reproaches, scolds, and the whole of the ugly 
family of oaths, were poured out in abundance; 
some on the privateer, whose adroitness had thus 
overreached our vigilance ; some upon those who, by 
their neglect, had given him the opportunity ; and 
many imprecations were uttered merely to express 
the depth of anger and disappointment at this stupid 
loss of a good thing, which had cost so much trouble 
to catch. All this passed over in the first burst—sail 
was made at once—the topsails, close reefed, were 
sheeted home like lightning—and off we dashed into 
the thick of the squall, in search of our lost treasure. 
At each mast-head and at every yard-arm there was 
planted a look-out man, while the forecastle hammock- 
netting was filled with volunteer spy-glasses. For 
about a quarter of an hour a dead silence reigned over 
the whole ship, during which anxious interval every 
eye was strained to the utmost; for no one knew 
exactly where to look. There was, indeed, no cer- 
tainty of our not actually running past the privateer, 
and it would not have surprised us much, when the 
squall cleared up, had we seen him a mile or two to 
windward, far beyond our reach. These fears were 
put an end to by the sharp-eyed captain of the fore- 
top, who had perched himself on the jib-boom end, 
calling out with a voice of the greatest glee— 

“There he goes! there he goes! right ahead! 
under his topsails and foresail ! ”’ 

And, sure enough, there we saw him, springing 
along from wave to wave, with his masts bending for- 
wards like reeds, under the pressure of sail enough to 
have laid him on his beam-ends had he broached to, 
In such tempestuous weather a small vessel has no 
chance whatever with a frigate; indeed, we could 
observe, that when the little brig fell between two 
high seas, her foresail flapped to the mast, fairly 
becalmed by the wave behind her. 

In a very few minutes we were again alongside, and, 
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doubtless, the Frenchman thought we were at last 
going to execute summary vengeance upon him for 
his treachery, as we called it. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, by the style in which we bore down upon him, 
the gallant commander of this pretty little eggshell of 
a vessel placed himself on the weather-quarter, and, 
with a speaking-trumpet in his hand, indicated by 
gesticulations a wish to be heard. This could not 
well be refused ; and we steered as close as we could 
pass along without bringing the two vessels in con- 
tact, or risking the entanglement of the yards, when 
we rolled towards one another. 

‘“‘T have been compelled to bear up,”’ he called out 
in French, ‘“‘ otherwise the brig must have gone to the 
bottom. The sea broke over us in such a way that I 
have been obliged, as you may perceive, to throw all 
my guns, boats, and spars overboard. We have now 
several feet of water in the hold, in consequence of 
your shot, which you may likewise observe have nearly 
destroyed our upper works. If, therefore, you oblige 
me to heave to, I cannot keep the vessel afloat one 
hour in such weather.”’ 

“Will you make no further attempt to escape ?”’ 
asked the captain of the Endymion. 

“As yet 1 have made none,” he replied firmly ; 
“T struck to you already—I am your prize—and, 
feeling as a man of honour, I do not consider myself 
at liberty to escape, even if I had the power—I bore 
up when the squall came on, as a matter of necessity. 
If you will allow me to run before the wind, along with 
you, till the weather moderates, you may take pos- 
session of the brig when you please—if not, I must go 
to the bottom.” 

Such was the substance of a conversation, very 
difficult to keep up across the tempest, which was now 
whistling at a great rate. To have brought the ships 
again to the wind after what had been said, would have 
been to imitate the celebrated N. oyades, of Nantes ; 
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for the privateer must have been swamped instantly. 
Although we distrusted our companion, therefore, 
most grievously, we sailed along most lovingly to- 
gether, as if we had been the best possible friends, for 
about sixty or seventy miles: during the greater part 
of this interval the frigate had scarcely any sail set at 
all; and we sometimes expected to see our little 
friend pop fairly under the water, and so elude us by 
foundering, or escape by witchcraft,—by the protec- 
tion of which, in the opinion of the Johnnies, he had 
been so long kept from us. E 

At eight o’clock in the evening it began to mod- 
erate, and by midnight we succeeded in getting a boat 
on board of the prize, after_a run of between three 
and four hundred miles. Such is the scale of nautical 
sport ! And where, I now beg to ask, is the fox-hunt- 
ing, or the piracy, or anything else, more exciting 
than this noble game ? ; 

The brig proved to'be the Milan privateer, from 
St. Malo, of 14 guns, and 80 men, many of whom were 
unfortunately wounded by our shot, and several were 
killed. She had been at sea eighteen days, but had 
made no captures. The guns, as I have already men- 
tioned, had been thrown overboard to lighten her. In 
the morning we stopped the leaks, exchanged the 
prisoners for a prize crew, and put our heads towards 
the Cove of Cork again, chuckling at our own success 
in having nabbed the very vessel we were sent after. 
But this part of the exploit, it seemed, we had no title 
to claim merit for, since the Milan had not seen the 
land, nor been within many miles of it. This was a 
trifle, however ; and we returned right merrily to tell 
our long story of the three days’ chase. 

The captain’s name was Lepelletier—I have 
pleasure in recording it—M. Pierre Lepelletier, of St. 
Malo; and wherever he goes, I will venture to say 
he can meet no braver or more resolute man than 


himself. 
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Long before he came on board he had well earned 
the respect of his captors, high and low; and his 
manners and information, after we became personally 
acquainted with him, raised him still more in general 
estimation. 

One day, when I was walking with him under the 
half deck, I overheard two of the sailmakers con- 
versing about the chase, the prize, and the prisoners— 
the only topics which occupied our thoughts for a 
week afterwards. These men were repairing one of 
the sails which had been shot through and split 
during the chase. One of them laid down his palm 
and needle, and, looking very significantly to our 
side of the deck, exclaimed,— 

“T say, Bill, is it not a pity, that the French 
captain walking there, is not an Englishman ? ” 

I lost no time in translating this observation to the 
person whom it most concerned, who declared it was 
by far the highest compliment he had been honoured 
with since he came on board the Endymion. 

I happened many years afterwards to relate the 
details of this chase and capture to one of the ablest 
and most experienced officers in the Navy, whose 
comment upon the story it may be useful to give in his 
own words. 

“This Frenchman’s conduct,” said he, “ may 
teach us the important lesson, that an officer should 
never surrender his ship, whatever be the force 
opposed to him, while there remains the slightest 
possible chance of escape. The privateer you speak 
of had very nearly slipped through your hands; and 
had he knocked away one of your sticks, probably 
would have done so. It is always useful to have good 
practical examples of what perseverance and well- 
directed zeal may accomplish, especially with very 
small means. I think I have known more than one 
ship captured, which might perhaps have baffled 
their enemy, had they been as stoutly defended as 
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your little privateer. Don’t let us forget her example, 
for it is no matter whence instruction comes—from 
friend or from foe—provided it be good.” 


VIII—MOBY DICK, THE GREAT 
WHITE WHALE 


(By Herman Melville) 
I. THE MADNESS OF CAPTAIN AHAB 


Ir was a clear steel-blue day. The firmaments of air 
and sea were hardly separable in that all-pervading 
azure ; only, the pensive air was transparently pure 
and soft, with a woman’s look, and the robust and 
man-like sea heaved with long, strong, lingering 
swells, as Samson’s chest in his sleep. 

Hither and thither, on high, glided the snow-white 
wings of small, unspeckled birds; these were the 
gentle thoughts of the feminine air; but to and fro 
in the deeps, far down in the bottomless blue, rushed 
mighty leviathans, sword-fish, and sharks ; and these 
were the strong, troubled, murderous thinkings of the 
masculine sea. i 

But though thus contrasting within, the contrast 
was only in shades and shadows without ; those two 
seemed one; it was only the sex, as it were, that 
distinguished them. 

Aloft, like a royal czar and king, the sun seemed 
giving this gentle air to this bold and rolling sea ; 
even as bride to groom. And at the girdling line of 
the horizon, a soft and tremulous motion—most seen 
here at the Equator—denoted the fond, throbbing 
trust, the loving alarms, with which the poor bride 
gave her bosom away. 

Tied up and twisted; gnarled and knotted with 
wrinkles ; haggardly firm and unyielding ; his eyes 

(2,605) 14 
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glowing like coals, that still glow in the ashes of ruin ; 
untottering Ahab stood forth in the clearness of the 
morn ; lifting his splintered helmet of a brow to the 
fair girl’s forehead of heaven. 

Oh, immortal infancy, and innocency of the azure ! 
Invisible winged creatures that frolic all round us! 
Sweet childhood of air and sky! how oblivious were 
ye of old Ahab’s close-coiled woe! But so have I seen 
little Miriam and Martha, laughing-eyed elves, heed- 
lessly gambol around their old sire ; sporting with the 
circle of singed locks which grew on the marge of that 
burnt-out crater of his brain. 

Slowly crossing the deck from the scuttle, Ahab 
leaned over the side, and watched how his shadow in 
the water sank and sank to his gaze, the more and 
the more that he strove to pierce the profundity. But 
the lovely aromas in that enchanted air did at last 
seem to dispel, for a moment, the cankerous thing in 
his soul. That glad, happy air, that winsome sky, 
did at last stroke and caress him; the step-mother 
world, so long cruel—forbidding—now threw affec- 
tionate arms round his stubborn neck, and did seem 
to joyously sob over him, as if over one, that however 
wilful and erring, she could yet find it in her heart 
to save and to bless. From beneath his slouched hat 
Ahab dropped a tear into the sea; nor did all the 
Pacific contain such wealth as that one wee drop. 

Starbuck saw the old man; saw him, how he 
heavily leaned over the side ; and he seemed to hear 
in his own true heart the measureless sobbing that 
stole out of the centre of the serenity around. Careful 
not to touch him, or be noticed by him, he yet drew 
near to him, and stood there. 

Ahab turned. 

“* Starbuck ! ” 

"Sue 

““Oh, Starbuck! it is a mild, mild wind, and a mild- 
looking sky. On such a day—very much such a 
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sweetness as this—I struck my first whale—a boy- 
harpooneer of eighteen! Forty—forty—forty years 
ago !—ago! Forty years of continual whaling ! forty 
years of privation, and-peril, and storm-time! forty 
years on the pitiless sea! for forty years has Ahab 
forsaken the peaceful land, for forty years to make 
war on the horrors of the deep! Aye and yes, Star- 
buck, out of those forty years I have not spent three 
ashore. When I think of this life I have led; the 
desolation of solitude it has been; the masoned 
walled town of a Captain’s exclusiveness, which 
admits but small entrance to any sympathy from the 
green country without—oh, weariness! heaviness! 
Guinea-coast slavery of solitary command !—when I 
think of all this ; only half-suspected, not so keenly 
known to me before—and how for forty years I have 
fed upon dry salted fare—fit emblem of the dry 
nourishment of my sou] !—when the poorest landsman 
has had fresh fruit to his daily hand, and broken the 
world’s fresh bread to my mouldy crusts—away, 
whole oceans away, from that young girl-wife I 
wedded past fifty, and sailed for Cape Horn the next 
day, leaving but one dent in my marriage pillow— 
wife ? wife ?>—rather a widow with her husband 
alive! Aye, I widowed that poor girl when I married 
her, Starbuck; and then, the madness, the frenzy, 
the boiling blood and the smoking brow, with which, 
for a thousand lowerings old Ahab has furiously, foam- 
ingly chased his prey—more a demon than a man! 
—aye, aye! what a forty years’ fool—fool—old fool, 
has old Ahab been! Why this strife of the chase ! 
why weary, and palsy the arm at the oar, and the 
iron, and the lance ? how the richer or better is Ahab 
now ? Behold. Oh, Starbuck! is it not hard, that 
with this weary load I bear, one poor leg should have 
been snatched from under me? Here, brush this old 
hair aside ; it blinds me, that Iseem to weep. Locks 
so grey did never grow but from out some ashes! 
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But do I look very old, so very, very old, Starbuck ? 
I feel deadly faint, bowed, and humped, as though I 
were Adam, staggering beneath the piled centuries 
since Paradise. God! God! God !—crack my heart ! 
—stave my brain !—mockery! mockery! bitter, 
biting mockery of grey hairs, have I lived enough joy 
to wear ye ; and seem and feel thus intolerably old ? 
Close ! stand close to me, Starbuck ; let me look into 
a human eye; it is better than to gaze into sea or 
sky ; better than to gaze upon God. By the green 
land ; by the bright hearth-stone ! this is the magic 
glass, man ; I see my wife and my child in thine eye. 
No, no; stay on board, on board !—lower not when 
I do ; when branded Ahab gives chase to Moby Dick. 
That hazard shall not be thine. No, no! not with 
the far-away home I see in that eye!” 

“Oh, my Captain! my Captain! noble soul! grand 
old heart, after all! why should any one give chase 
to that hated fish! Away with me! let us fly these 
deadly waters! let ushome! Wife and child, too, are 
Starbuck’s—wife and child of his brotherly, sisterly, 
play-fellow youth; even as thine, sir, are the wife 
and child of thy loving, longing, paternal old age! 
Away,! let us away !—this instant let me alter the 
course! How cheerily, how hilariously, O my Cap- 
tain, would we bowl on our way to see old Nantucket 
again! I think, sir, they have some such mild blue 
days, even as this, in Nantucket.” 

“They have, they have. I have seen them—some 
summer days in the morning. About this time— 
yes, it is his noon nap now—the boy vivaciously 
wakes; sits up in bed; and his mother tells him of 
me, of cannibal old me; how I am abroad upon the 
deep, but will yet come back to dance him again.” 

“Tis my Mary, my Mary herself! She promised 
that my boy, every morning, should be carried to the 
hill to catch the first glimpse of his father’s sail! Yes, 
yes! no more! it is done! we head for Nantucket! 
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Come, my Captain, study out the course, and let us 
away! See, see! the boy’s face from the window! 
the boy’s hand on the hill ! ” : 

But Ahab’s glance was averted ; like a blighted 
fruit tree he shook, and cast his last, cindered apple 
to the soil. 

“What is it, what nameless, inscrutable, unearthly 
thing is it ; what cozening, hidden lord and master, 
and cruel, remorseless emperor commands me ; that 
against all natural lovings and longings, I so keep 
pushing, and crowding, and jamming myself on all 
the time ; recklessly making me ready to do what in 
my own proper, natural heart, I durst not so much as 
dare? Is Ahab, Ahab? Is it I, God, or who, that 
lifts this arm? But if the great sun move not of 
himself ; but is as an errand-boy in heaven ; nor one 
single star can revolve, but by some invisible power ; 
how then can this one small heart beat; this one small 
brain think thoughts ; unless God does that beating, 
does that thinking, does that living, and not I. By 
heaven, man, we are turned round and round in this 
world, like yonder windlass, and Fate is the handspike. 
And all the time, lo! that smiling sky, and this un- 
sounded sea! Look! see yon Albicore! who put it 
into him to chase and fang that flying-fish ? Where do 
murderers go, man! Who’s to doom, when the judge 
himself is dragged to the bar? But it is a mild, mild 
wind, and a mild-looking sky; and the air smells 
now, as if it blew from a far-away meadow; they 
have been making hay somewhere under the slopes 
of the Andes, Starbuck, and the mowers are sleeping 
among the new-mown hay. Sleeping? Aye, toil we 
how we may, we all sleep at last on the field. Sleep ? 
Aye, and rust amid greenness ; as last year’s scythes 
flung down, and left in the half-cut swaths—Star- 
buck ! ” 

But, blanched to a corpse’s hue with despair, the 
Mate had stolen away. 
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Ahab crossed the deck to gaze over on the other 
side; but started at two reflected, fixed eyes in the 
water there. Fedallah was motionlessly leaning over 
the same rail. 


2. THE FIRST DAY’S FIGHT 


Tuat night, in the mid-watch, when the old man—as 
his wont at intervals—stepped forth from the scuttle 
in which he leaned, and went to his pivot-hole, he 
suddenly thrust out his face fiercely, snuffing up the 
sea air as a sagacious ship’s dog will, in drawing nigh 
to some barbarous isle. He declared that a whale 
must be near. Soon that peculiar odour, sometimes 
to a great distance given forth by the living sperm 
whale, was palpable to all the watch; nor was any 
mariner surprised when, after inspecting the compass, 
and then the dog-vane, and then ascertaining the 
precise bearing of the odour as nearly as possible, 
Ahab rapidly ordered the ship’s course to be slightly 
altered, and the sail to be shortened. 

The acute policy dictating these movements was 
sufficiently vindicated at daybreak, by the sight of a 
long sleek on the sea directly and lengthwise ahead, 
smooth as oil, and resembling in the pleated watery 
wrinkles bordering it, the polished metallic-like marks 
of some swift tide-rip, at the mouth of a deep, rapid 
stream. 

“Man the mast-heads! Call all hands!” 

Thundering with the butts of three clubbed hand- 
spikes on the forecastle deck, Daggoo roused the 
sleepers with such judgment claps that they seemed 
to exhale from the scuttle, so instantaneously did 
they appear with their clothes in their hands. 

‘““ What d’ye see?” cried Ahab, flattening his face 
to the sky. 


“Nothing, nothing, sir!’’ was the sound hailing 
down in reply. 
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“ T’gallant sails !—stun-sails ! alow and aloft, and 
on both sides ! ” 

All sail being set, he now cast loose the life-line, 
reserved for swaying him to the main royal-mast 
head ; and in a few moments they were hoisting him 
thither, when, while but two-thirds of the way aloft, 
and while peering ahead through the horizontal 
vacancy between the main-top-sail and top-gallant- 
sail, he raised a gull-like cry in the air, ‘‘ There she 
blows !—there she blows! A hump like a snow-hill! 
It is Moby Dick!” 

Fired by the cry which seemed simultaneously taken 
up by the three look-outs, the men on deck rushed to 
the rigging to behold the famous whale they had so 
long been pursuing. Ahab had now gained his final 
perch, some feet above the other look-outs, Tashtego 
standing just beneath him on the cap of the top- 
gallant-mast, so that the Indian’s head was almost 
on a level with Ahab’s heel. From this height the 
whale was now seen some mile or so ahead, at every 
roll of the sea revealing his high sparkling hump, and 
regularly jetting his silent spout into the air. To the 
credulous mariners it seemed the same silent spout 
they had so long ago beheld in the moonlit Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. 

‘“‘ And did none of ye see it before ? ” cried Ahab, 
hailing the perched men all around him. 

“I saw him almost that same instant, sir, that 
Captain Ahab did, and I cried out,” said Tashtego. 

“Not the same instant; not the same—no, the 
doubloon is mine, Fate reserved the doubloon for 
me. J only; none of ye could have raised the White 
Whale first. There she blows !—there she blows !— 
there she blows! There again !—there again! ’’ he 
cried, in long-drawn, lingering, methodic tones, 
attuned to the gradual prolongings of the whale’s 
visible jets. ‘‘ He’s going to sound! In stunsails! 
Down top-gallant-sails ! Stand by three boats. Mr. 
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Starbuck, remember, stay on board, and keep the 
ship. Helm there! Luff, luffa point ! So ; steady, 
man, steady! There go flukes! No, no; only black 
water! Allready the boats there? Stand by, stand 
by! Lower me, Mr. Starbuck ; lower, lower,—quick, 
quicker |!” and he slid through the air to the deck. 

“He is heading straight to leeward, sir,” cried 
Stubb, “right away from us; he cannot have seen 
the ship yet.” 

“Be dumb, man! Stand by the braces! Hard 
down the helm !—brace up! Shiver her !—shiver 
her !—So; wellthat! Boats, boats!” 

Soon all the boats but Starbuck’s were dropped ; 
all the boat-sails set—all the paddles plying; with 
rippling swiftness, shooting to leeward; and Ahab 
heading the onset. A pale, death-glimmer lit up 
Fedallah’s sunken eyes; a hideous motion gnawed 
his mouth. 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light prows sped 
through the sea ; but only slowly they neared the foe. 
As they neared him, the ocean grew still more smooth ; 
seemed drawing a carpet over its waves ; seemed a 
noon-meadow, so serenely it spread. At length the 
breathless hunter came so nigh his seemingly un- 
suspecting prey, that his entire dazzling hump was 
distinctly visible, sliding along the sea as if an isolated 
thing, and continually set in a revolving ring of finest 
fleecy, greenish foam. He saw the vast, involved 
wrinkles of the slightly projecting head beyond. 
Before it, far out on the soft Turkish-rugged waters, 
went the glistening white shadow from his broad, 
milky forehead, a musical rippling playfully accom- 
panying the shade; and behind, the blue waters 
interchangeably flowed over into the moving valley 
of his steady wake ; and on either hand bright bubbles 
arose and danced by his side. But these were broken 
again by the light toes of hundreds of gay fowls softly 
feathering the sea, alternate with their fitful flight ; 
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and like to some flag-staff rising from the painted hull 
of an argosy, the tall but shattered pole of a recent 
lance projected from the white whale’s back ; and at 
intervals one of the cloud of soft-toed fowls hovering, 
and to and fro skimming like a canopy over the fish, 
silently perched and rocked on this pole, the long tail 
feathers streaming like pennons. 

A gentle joyousness—a mighty mildness of repose 
in swiftness, invested the gliding whale. Not the 
white bull Jupiter swimming away with ravished 
Europa clinging to his graceful horns; his lovely, 
leering eyes sideways intent upon the maid; with 
smooth bewitching fleetness, rippling straight for 
the nuptial bower in Crete ; not Jove, not that great 
majesty Supreme! did surpass the glorified White 
Whale as he so divinely swam. 

On each soft side—coincident with the parted swell, 
that but once leaving him, then flowed so wide away 
—on each bright side, the whale shed off enticings. 
No wonder there had been some among the hunters 
who, namelessly transported and allured by all this 
serenity, had ventured to assail it; but had fatally 
found that quietude but the vesture of tornadoes. 
Yet calm, enticing calm, oh whale! thou glidest on, 
to all who for the first time eye thee, no matter how 
many in that same way thou may’st have bejuggled 
and destroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tranquillities of the 
tropical sea, among waves whose hand-clappings were 
suspended by exceeding rapture, Moby Dick moved 
on, still withholding from sight the full terrors of his 
submerged trunk, entirely hiding the wrenched hid- 
eousness of his jaw. But soon the fore part of him 
slowly rose from the water ; for an instant his whole 
marbleized body formed a high arch, like Virginia’s 
Natural Bridge, and warningly waving his bannered 
flukes in the air, the grand god revealed himself, 
sounded, and went out of sight. Hoveringly halting, 
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and dipping on the wing, the white sea-fowls longingly 
lingered over the agitated pool that he left. 

With oars apeak, and paddles down, the sheets of 
their sails adrift, the three boats now stilly floated, 
awaiting Moby Dick’s reappearance. 

“ An hour,” said Ahab, standing rooted in his boat’s 
stern; and he gazed beyond the whale’s place, to- 
wards the dim blue spaces and wide wooing vacancies 
to leeward. It was only an instant; for again his 
eyes seemed whirling round in his head as he swept 
the watery circle. The breeze now freshened; the 
sea began to swell. 

“ The birds !—the birds!” cried Tashtego. 

In long Indian file, as when herons take wing, the 
white birds were now all flying towards Ahab’s boat ; 
and when within a few yards began fluttering over 
the water there, wheeling round and round, with 
joyous, expectant cries. Their vision was keener than 
man’s ; Ahab could discover no sign in the sea. But 
suddenly as he peered down and down into its depths, 
he profoundly saw a white living spot no bigger than 
a white weasel, with wonderful celerity uprising, and 
magnifying as it rose, till it turned, and then there 
were plainly revealed two long crooked rows of white, 
glistening teeth, floating up from the undiscoverable 
bottom. It was Moby Dick’s open mouth and 
scrolled jaw ; his vast, shadowed bulk still half blend- 
ing with the blue of the sea. The glittering mouth 
yawned beneath the boat like an open-doored marble 
tomb ; and giving one sidelong sweep with his steer- 
ing oar, Ahab whirled the craft aside from this tremen- 
dous apparition. Then, calling upon Fedallah to 
change places with him, went forward to the bows, 
and seizing Perth’s harpoon, commanded his crew to 
grasp their oars and stand by to stern. 

Now, by reason of this timely spinning round the 
boat upon its axis, its bow, by anticipation, was made 
to face the whale’s head while yet under water. But 
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as if perceiving this stratagem, Moby Dick, with 
that malicious intelligence ascribed to him, side- 
lingly transplanted himself, as it were, in an instant, 
preting his pleated head lengthwise beneath the 

oat. 

Through and through; through every plank and 
each rib, it thrilled for an instant, the whale obliquely 
lying on his back, in the manner of a biting shark, 
slowly and feelingly taking its bows full within his 
mouth, so that the long, narrow, scrolled lower jaw 
curled high up into the open air, and one of the teeth 
caught in a row-lock. The bluish pearl-white of the 
inside of the jaw was within six inches of Ahab’s head, 
and reached higher than that. In this attitude the 
White Whale now shook the slight cedar as a mildly 
cruel cat her mouse. With unastonished eyes Fed- 
allah gazed, and crossed his arms; but the tiger- 
yellow crew were tumbling over each other’s heads to 
gain the uttermost stern. 

And now, while both elastic gunwales were spring- 
ing in and out, as the whale dallied with the doomed 
craft in this devilish way ; and from his body being 
submerged beneath the boat, he could not be darted 
at from the bows, for the bows were almost inside 
of him, as it were; and while the other boats in- 
voluntarily paused, as before a quick crisis impossible 
to withstand, then it was that monomaniac Ahab, 
furious with this tantalizing vicinity of his foe, which 
placed him all alive and helpless in the very jaws he 
hated ; frenzied with all this, he seized the long bone 
with his naked hands, and wildly strove to wrench it 
from its gripe. As now he thus vainly strove, the 
jaw slipped from him; the frail gunwales bent in, 
collapsed, and snapped, as both jaws, like an enormous 
shears, sliding further aft, bit the craft completely in 
twain, and locked themselves fast again in the sea, 
midway between the two floating wrecks. These 
floated aside, the broken ends drooping, the crew at 
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the stern-wreck clinging to the gunwales, and striving 
to hold fast to the oars to lash them across. 

At that preluding moment, ere the boat was yet 
snapped, Ahab, the first to perceive the whale’s 
intent, by the crafty upraising of his head, a move- 
ment that loosed his hold for the time; at that 
moment his hand had made one final effort to push 
the boat out of the bite. But only slipping further 
into the whale’s mouth, and tilting over sideways as 
it slipped, the boat had shaken off his hold on the 
jaw ; spilled him out of it, as he leaned to the push ; 
and so he fell flat-faced upon the sea. 

Ripplingly withdrawing from his prey, Moby Dick 
now lay at a little distance, vertically thrusting his 
oblong white head up and down in the billows ; and 
at the same time slowly revolving his whole spindled 
body ; so that when his vast wrinkled forehead rose 
—some twenty or more feet out of the water—the 
now rising swells, with all their confluent waves, 
dazzlingly broke against it ; vindictively tossing their 
shivered spray still higher into the air.t So, in a gale, 
the but half baffled Channel billows only recoil from 
the base of the Eddystone, triumphantly to overleap 
its summit with their scud. 

But soon resuming his horizontal attitude, Moby 
Dick swam swiftly round and round the wrecked crew ; 
sideways churning the water in his vengeful wake, as if 
lashing himself up to still another and more deadly 
assault. The sight of the splintered boat seemed to 
madden him, as the blood of grapes and mulberries 
cast before Antiochus’s elephants in the book of 
Maccabees. Meanwhile, Ahab, half smothered in the 
foam of the whale’s insolent tail, and too much of a 


1 This motion is peculiar to the sperm whale. It receives its 
designation (pitchpoling) from its being likened to that preliminary 
up-and-down poise of the whale-lance, in the exercise called pitch- 
poling. By this motion the whale must best and most compre- 
hensively view whatever objects may be encircling him. 
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cripple to swim,—though he could still keep afloat, 
even in the heart of such a whirlpool as that ; helpless 
Ahab’s head was seen, like a tossed bubble which the 
least chance shock might burst. From the boat’s 
fragmentary stern, Fedallah incuriously and mildly 
eyed him ; the clinging crew, at the other drifting 
end, could not succour him ; more than enough was it 
for them to look to themselves. For so revolvingly 
appalling was the White Whale’s aspect, and so 
planetarily swift the ever-contracting circles he made, 
that he seemed horizontally swooping upon them. 
And though the other boats, unharmed, still hovered 
hard by; still they dared not pull into the eddy to 
strike, lest that should be the signal for the instant 
destruction of the jeopardized castaways, Ahab and 
all; nor in that case could they themselves hope to 
escape. With straining eyes, then, they remained on 
the outer edge of the direful zone, whose centre had 
now become the old man’s head. 

Meantime, from the beginning all this had been 
descried from the ship’s mast-heads ; and squaring 
her yards, she had borne down upon the scene ; and 
was now so nigh, that Ahab in the water hailed her ; 
—‘‘ Sail on the—” but that moment a breaking sea 
dashed on him from Moby Dick, and whelmed him 
for the time. But struggling out of it again, and 
chancing to rise on a towering crest, he shouted,— 
“«* Sail on the whale !—Drive him off ! ”’ 

The Pequod’s prows were pointed; and breaking 
up the charmed circle, she effectually parted the white 
whale from his victim. As he sullenly swam off, the 
boats flew to the rescue. 

Dragged into Stubb’s boat with blood-shot, blinded 
eyes, the white brine caking in his wrinkles ; the long 
tension of Ahab’s bodily strength did crack, and help- 
lessly he yielded to his body’s doom for a time, lying 
all crushed in the bottom of Stubb’s boat, like one 
trodden under foot of herds of elephants. Far inland, 
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nameless wails came from him, as desolate sounds 
from out ravines. 

But this intensity of his physical prostration did 
but so much the more abbreviate it. In an instant’s 
compass, great hearts sometimes condense to one deep 
pang, the sum total of those shallow pains kindly 
diffused through feebler men’s whole lives. And so, 
such hearts, though summary in each one suffering ; 
still, if the gods decree it, in their lifetime aggregate 
a whole age of woe, wholly made up of instantaneous 
intensities ; for even in their pointless centres, those 
noble natures contain the entire circumferences of 
inferior souls. 

“The harpoon,” said Ahab, half-way rising, and 
draggingly leaning on one bended arm—“ is it safe ? ” 

“Aye, sir, for 1t was not darted; this is it,” said 
Stubb, showing it. 

“Lay it before me ;—any missing men ? ”’ 

“One, two, three, four, five ;—there were five oars, 
sir, and here are five men.” 

“ That’s good.—Help me, man; I wish to stand. 
So, so, I see him! there! there! going to leeward 
still; what a leaping spout !—Hands off from me! 
The eternal sap runs up in Ahab’s bones again! Set 
the sail ; out oars ; the helm ! ”’ 

It is often the case that when a boat is stove, its 
crew, being picked up by another boat, help to work 
that second boat; and the chase is thus continued 
with what is called double-banked oars. It was thus 
now. But the added power of the boat did not equal 
the added power of the whale, for he seemed to have 
treble-banked his every fin ; swimming with a velocity 
which plainly showed, that if now, under these circum- 
stances, pushed on, the chase would prove an in- 
definitely prolonged, if not a hopeless one; nor could 
any crew endure for so long a period, such an uninter- 
mitted, intense straining at the oar; a thing barely 
tolerable, only in some one brief vicissitude. The 
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ship itself, then, as it sometimes happens, offered the 
most promising intermediate means of overtaking the 
chase. Accordingly, the boats now made for her, and 
were soon swayed up to their cranes—the two parts 
of the wrecked boat having been previously secured 
by her—and then hoisting everything to her side, and 
stacking her canvas high up, and sideways outstretch- 
ing it with stun-sails, like the double-jointed wings of 
an albatross ; the Peguod bore down in the leeward 
wake of Moby Dick. At the well-known, methodic 
intervals, the whale’s glittering spout was regularly 
announced from the manned mast-heads ; and when 
he would be reported as just gone down, Ahab would 
take the time, and then pacing the deck, binnacle- 
watch in hand, so soon as the last second of the allotted 
hour expired, his voice was heard.—‘‘ Whose is the 
doubloon now? D’ye see him?” and if the reply 
was ‘‘No, sir!” straightway he commanded them to 
lift him to his perch. In this way the day wore on; 
Ahab, now aloft and motionless ; anon, unrestingly 
pacing the planks. 

As he was thus walking, uttering no sound, except 
to hail the men aloft, or to bid them hoist a sail still 
higher, or to spread one to a still greater breadth— 
thus to and fro pacing, beneath his slouched hat, at 
every turn he passed his own wrecked boat, which 
had been dropped upon the quarter-deck, and lay 
there reversed ; broken bow to shattered stern. At 
last he paused before it ; and as in an already over- 
clouded sky fresh troops of clouds will sometimes sail 
across, so over the old man’s face there now stole some 
such added gloom as this. 

Stubb saw him pause ; and perhaps intending, not 
vainly, though, to evince his own unabated fortitude, 
and thus keep up a valiant place in his Captain’s mind, 
he advanced, and eyeing the wreck exclaimed,—‘ The 
thistle the ass refused; it pricked his mouth too 
keenly, sir, ha! ha!” 
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“What soulless thing is this that laughs before a 
wreck ? Man, man! did I not know thee brave as 
fearless fire (and as mechanical) I could swear thou 
wert a poltroon. Groan nor laugh should be heard 
before a wreck.” 

“ Aye, sir,” said Starbuck, drawing near, “’tis a 
solemn sight ; an omen, and an ill one.” 

“Omen? omen ?—the dictionary! If the gods 
think to speak outright to man, they will honourably 
speak outright ; not shake their heads, and give an 
old wives’ darkling hint—Begone! Ye two are the 
opposite poles of one thing; Starbuck is Stubb 
reversed, and Stubb is Starbuck ; and ye two are all 
mankind ; and Ahab stands alone among the millions 
of the peopled earth, nor gods nor men his neighbours ! 
Cold, cold—I shiver!—How now? Aloft there! 
D’ye see him? Sing out for every spout, though he 
spout ten times a second !”’ 

The day was nearly done; only the hem of his 
golden robe was rustling. Soon it was almost dark, 
but the look-out men still remained unset. 

“Can't see the spout now, sir ;—too dark ”’—cried 
a voice from the air. 

“ How heading when last seen ? ”’ 

“ As before, sir,—straight to leeward.” 

“ Good ! he will travel slower now ’tis night. Down 
royals and top-gallant stun-sails, Mr. Starbuck. We 
must not run over him before morning ; he’s making 
a passage now, and may heave-to a while. Helm 
there! keep her full before the wind !—Aloft ! come 
down !—Mr. Stubb, send a fresh hand to the fore-mast- 
head, and see it manned till morning.’’—Then advanc- 
ing towards the doubloon in the main-mast—‘ Men, 
this gold is mine, for I earned it ; but I shall let it 
abide here till the White Whale is dead; and then, 
whosoever of ye first raises him, upon the day he shall 
be killed, this gold is that man’s ; and if on that dav 
I shall again raise him, then, ten times its sum shail 
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be divided among all of ye! Away now! the deck 
is thine, sir.”’ 

And so saying, he placed himself half way within 
the scuttle, and slouching his hat, stood there till 
dawn, except when at intervals rousing himself to see 
how the night wore on. 


3. THE SECOND’ DAY 


AT day-break, the three mast-heads were punctually 
manned afresh. 

“ D’ye see him ? ” cried Ahab, after allowing a little 
space for the light to spread. 

“See nothing, sir.” 

“Turn up all hands and make sail! he travels 
faster than I thought for ;—the top-gallant-sails !— 
aye, they should have been kept on her all night. 
But no matter— tis but resting for the rush.” 

Here be it said, that this pertinacious pursuit of one 
particular whale, continued through day into night, 
and through night into day, is a thing by no means 
unprecedented in the South sea fishery. For such is 
the wonderful skill, prescience of experience, and in- 
vincible confidence acquired by some great natural 
geniuses among the Nantucket commanders; that 
from the simple observation of a whale when last 
descried, they will, under certain given circumstances, 
pretty accurately foretell both the direction in which 
he will continue to swim for a time, while out of sight, 
as well as his probable rate of progression during that 
period. And, in these cases, somewhat as a pilot, 
when about losing sight of a coast, whose general 
trending he well knows, and which he desires shortly 
to return to again, but at some further point ; like 
as this pilot stands by his compass, and takes the 
precise bearing of the cape at present visible, in order 
the more certainly to hit aright the remote, unseen 
headland, eventually to be visited : so does the fisher- 
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man, at his compass, with the whale ; for after being 
chased, and diligently marked, through several hours 
of daylight, then, when night obscures the fish, the 
creature’s future wake through the darkness is almost 
as established to the sagacious mind of the hunter, as 
the pilot’s coast is to him. So that to this hunter’s 
wondrous skill, the proverbial evanescence of a thing 
writ in water, a wake, is to all desired purposes well- 
nigh as reliable as the steadfast land. And as the 
mighty iron Leviathan of the modern railway is so 
familiarly known in its every pace, that, with watches 
in their hands, men time his rate as doctors that of a 
baby’s pulse ; and lightly say of it, the up train or 
the down train will reach such or such a spot, at such 
or such an hour; even so, almost, there are occasions 
when these Nantucketers time that other Leviathan 
of the deep, according to the observed humour of his 
speed ; and say to themselves, so many hours hence 
this whale will have gone two hundred miles, will have 
about reached this or that degree of latitude or lon- 
gitude. But to render this acuteness at all successful 
in the end, the wind and the sea must be the whale- 
man’s allies; for of what present avail to the be- 
calmed or windbound mariner is the skill that assures 
him he is exactly ninety-three leagues and a quarter 
from his port ? Inferable from these statements, are 
many collateral subtile matters touching the chase 
of whales. 

The ship tore on ; leaving such a furrow in the sea 
as when a cannon-ball, missent, becomes a plough- 
share and turns up the level field. 

“By salt and hemp!” cried Stubb, ‘ but this 
swift motion of the deck creeps up one’s legs and 
tingles at the heart. This ship and I are two brave 
fellows !—Ha! ha! Some one take me up, and 
launch me, spine-wise, on the sea,—for by live-oaks ! 
my spine’sa keel. Ha, ha! we go the gait that leaves 
no dust behind!” 
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“ There she blows—she blows !—she blows !—right 
ahead ! ”’ was now the mast-head cry. 

“ Aye, aye!” cried Stubb, “I knew it—ye can’t 
escape—blow on and split your spout, O whale! the 
mad fiend himself is after ye! blow your trump— 
blister your lungs !—Ahab will dam off your blood, 
as a miller shuts his water-gate upon the stream ! ” 

And Stubb did but speak out for well-nigh all that 
crew. The frenzies of the chase had by this time 
worked them bubblingly up, like old wine worked 
anew. Whatever pale fears and forebodings some of 
them might have felt before; these were not only 
now kept out of sight through the growing awe of 
Ahab, but they were broken up, and on all sides 
routed, as timid prairie hares that scatter before the 
bounding bison. The hand of Fate had snatched all 
their souls ; and by the stirring perils of the previous 
day; the rack of the past night’s suspense ; the fixed, 
unfearing, blind, reckless way in which their wild 
craft went plunging towards its flying mark; by all 
these things, their hearts were bowled along. The 
wind that made great bellies of their sails, and rushed 
the vessel on by arms invisible as irresistible ; this 
seemed the symbol of that unseen agency which so 
enslaved them to the race. 

They were one man, not thirty. For as the one 
ship that held them all; though it was put together 
of all contrasting things—oak, and maple, and pine 
wood ; iron, and pitch, and hemp—yet all these ran 
into each other in the one concrete hull, which shot 
on its way, both balanced and directed by the long 
central keel; even so, all the individualities of the 
crew, this man’s valour, that man’s fear; guilt and 
guiltiness, all varieties were welded into oneness, and 
were all directed to that fatal goal which Ahab their 
one lord and keel did point to. 

The rigging lived. The mast-heads, like the tops 
of tall palms, were outspreadingly tufted with arms 
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and legs. Clinging to a spar with one hand, some 
reached forth the other with impatient wavings ; 
others, shading their eyes from the vivid sunlight, 
sat far out on the rocking yards ; all the spars in full 
bearing of mortals, ready and ripe for their fate. Ah! 
how they still strove through that infinite blueness to 
seek out the thing that might destroy them ! 

“Why sing ye not out for him, if ye see him?” 
cried Ahab, when, after the lapse of some minutes 
since the first cry, no more had been heard. “ Sway 
me up, men ; ye have been deceived ; not Moby Dick 
casts one odd jet that way, and then disappears.”’ 

It was even so; in their headlong eagerness, the 
men had mistaken some other thing for the whale- 
spout, as the event itself soon proved ; for hardly had 
Ahab reached his perch; hardly was the rope belayed 
to its pin on deck, when he struck the key-note to an 
orchestra, that made the air vibrate as with the com- 
bined discharges of rifles. The triumphant halloo of 
thirty buckskin lungs was heard, as—much nearer to 
the ship than the place of the imaginary jet, less than 
a mile ahead—Moby Dick bodily burst into view! 
For not by any calm and indolent spoutings ; not 
by the peaceable gush of that mystic fountain in his 
head, did the White Whale now reveal his vicinity ; 
but by the far more wondrous phenomenon of breach- 
ing. Rising with his utmost velocity from the furthest 
depths, the Sperm Whale thus booms his entire bulk 
into the pure element of air, and piling up a mountain 
of dazzling foam, shows his place to the distance of 
seven miles and’ more. In those moments, the torn, 
enraged waves he shakes off, seem his mane ; in some 
cases, this breaching is his act of defiance. 

“There she breaches! there she breaches! ”’ was 
the cry, as in his immeasurable bravadoes the White 
Whale tossed himself salmon-like to heaven. So 
suddenly seen in the blue plain of the sea, and relieved 
against the still bluer margin of the sky, the spray that 
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he raised, for the moment, intolerably glittered and 
glared like a glacier ; and stood there gradually fading 
and fading away from its first sparkling intensity, to 
the dim mistiness of an advancing shower in a vale. 

““ Aye, breach your last to the sun, Moby Dick!” 
cried Ahab, “ thy hour and thy harpoon are at hand ! 
—Down! down all of ye, but one man at the fore. 
The boats !—stand by!” 

Unmindfulof the tedious rope-ladders of the shrouds, 
the men, like shooting stars, slid to the deck, by the 
isolated backstays and halyards; while Ahab, less 
dartingly but still rapidly, was dropped from his 
perch. 

“ Lower away,” he cried, so soon as he had reached 
his boat—a spare one, rigged the afternoon previous. 
“Mr. Starbuck, the ship is thine—keep away from 
the boats, but keep near them. Lower, all!” 

As if to strike a quick terror into them, by this time 
being the first assailant himself, Moby Dick had turned 
and was now coming for the three crews. Ahab’s boat 
was central ; and cheering his men, he told them he 
would take the whale head-and-head,—that is, pull 
straight up to his forehead,—a not uncommon thing ; 
for when within a certain limit, such a course excludes 
the coming onset from the whale’s sidelong vision. 
But ere that close limit was gained, and while yet all 
three boats were plain as the ship’s three masts to his 
eye ; the White Whale churning himself into furious 
speed, almost in an instant as it were, rushing among 
the boats with open jaws, and a lashing tail, offered 
appalling battle on every side; and heedless of the 
irons darted at him from every boat, seemed only 
intent on annihilating each separate plank of which 
those boats were made. But skilfully manceuvred, 
incessantly wheeling like trained chargers in the field ; 
the boats for a while eluded him ; though, at times, 
but by a plank’s breadth ; while all the time, Ahab’s 
unearthly slogan tore every other cry but his to shreds. 
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But at last in his untraceable evolutions, the White 
Whale so crossed and recrossed, and in a thousand 
ways entangled the slack of the three lines now fast 
to him, that they foreshortened, and, of themselves, 
warped the devoted boats towards the planted irons 
in him; though now for a moment the whale drew 
aside a little, as if to rally for a more tremendous 
charge. Seizing that opportunity, Ahab first paid out 
more line: and then was rapidly hauling and jerking 
in upon it again—hoping that way to disencumber it 
of some snarls—when lo !—a sight more savage than 
the embattled teeth of sharks ! 

Caught and twisted—corkscrewed in the mazes of 
the line, loose harpoons and lances, with all their 
bristling barbs and points, came flashing and dripping 
up to the chocks in the bows of Ahab’s boat. Only 
one thing could be done. Seizing the boat-knife, he 
critically reached within—through—and then, with- 
out—the rays of steel; dragged in the line beyond, 
passed it, inboard, to the bowsman, and then, twice 
sundering the rope near the chocks—dropped the inter- 
cepted fagot of steel into the sea; and was all fast 
again. That instant, the White Whale made a sudden 
rush among the remaining tangles of the other lines; 
by so doing, irresistibly dragged the more involved 
boats of Stubb and Flask towards his flukes ; dashed 
them together like two rolling husks on a surf-beaten 
beach, and then, diving down into the sea, disappeared 
in a boiling maelstrom, in which, for a space, the 
odorous cedar chips of the wrecks danced round and 
round, like the grated nutmeg in a swiftly stirred bowl 
of punch. 

While the two crews were yet circling in the waters, 
reaching out after the revolving line-tubs, oars, and 
other floating furniture, while aslope little Flask 
bobbed up and down like an empty vial, twitching 
his legs upwards to escape the dreaded jaws of sharks ; 
and Stubb was lustily singing out for some one to 
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ladle him up; and while the old man’s line—now 
parting—admitted of his pulling into the creamy pool 
to rescue whom he could :—in that wild simultaneous- 
ness of a thousand concreted perils;—Ahab’s yet 
unstricken boat seemed drawn up towards heaven 
by invisible wires,—as, arrow-like, shooting perpen- 
dicularly from the sea, the White Whale dashed his 
broad forehead against its bottom, and sent it, turning 
over and over, into the air ; till it fell again—gunwale 
downwards—and Ahab and his men struggled out 
from under it, like seals from a sea-side cave. 

The first uprising momentum of the whale— 
modifying its direction as he struck the surface— 
involuntarily launched him along it, to a little 
distance from the centre of the destruction he had 
made ; and with his back to it, he now lay for a 
moment slowly feeling with his flukes from side to 
side ; and whenever a stray oar, bit of plank, the 
least chip or crumb of the boats touched his skin, his 
tail swiftly drew back, and came sideways smiting 
the sea. But soon, as if satisfied that his work for 
that time was done, he pushed his pleated forehead 
through the ocean, and trailing after him the inter- 
tangled lines, continued his leeward way at a traveller’s 
methodic pace. 

As before, the attentive ship having descried the 
whole fight, again came bearing down to the rescue, 
and dropping a boat, picked up the floating mariners, 
tubs, oars, and whatever else could be caught at, and 
safely landed them on her decks. Some sprained 
shoulders, wrists, and ankles; livid contusions ; 
wrenched harpoons and lances; inextricable intri- 
cacies of rope ; shattered oars and planks ; all these 
were there ; but no fatal or even serious ill seemed to 
have befallen any one. Aswith Fedallah the day before, 
so Ahab was now found grimly clinging to his boat’s 
broken half,which afforded a comparatively easy float ; 
nor did it so exhaust him as the previous day’s mishap. 
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But when he was helped to the deck, all eyes were 
fastened upon him ; as instead of standing by him- 
self he still half-hung upon the shoulder of Starbuck, 
who had thus far been the foremost to assist him. 
His ivory leg had been snapped off, leaving but one 
short sharp splinter. : 

“Aye, aye, Starbuck, ’tis sweet to lean sometimes, 
be the leaner who he will; and would old Ahab had 
leaned oftener than he has.”’ 

‘“‘ The ferrule has not stood, sir,’”’ said the carpenter, 
now coming up ; ‘‘ I put good work into that leg.” 

‘“ But no bones broken, sir, I hope?”’ said Stubb 
with true concern. 

“Aye! and all splintered to pieces, Stubb !—d’ye 
see it—But even with a broken bone, old Ahab is 
untouched ; and I account no living bone of mine one 
jot more me, than this dead one that’s lost. Nor 
white whale, nor man, nor fiend, can so much as graze 
old Ahab in his own proper and inaccessible being. 
Can any lead touch yonder floor, any mast scrape 
yonder roof ?—Aloft there ! which way ? ”’ 

“Dead to leeward, sir.” 

“Up helm, then; pile on the sail again, ship 
keepers ! down the rest of the spare boats and rig them 
—Mr. Starbuck away, and muster the boat’s crews.” 

‘““ Let me first help thee towards the bulwarks, sir.”’ 

“Oh, oh, oh! how this splinter gores me now! 
Accursed fate! that the unconquerable captain in 
the soul should have such a craven mate ! ”’ 

Nee ae) 

“My body, man, not thee. Give me something for 
a cane—there, that shivered lance will do. Muster 
themen. Surely Ihave not seen him yet. By heaven 
it cannot be !—missing ?—quick ! call them all.” 

The old man’s hinted thought was true. Upon 
mustering the company, the Parsee was not there. 

“The Parsee ! ’’ cried Stubb—‘‘ he must have been 
caught in: "a 
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“The black vomit wrench thee !—run all of ye 
above, alow, cabin, forecastle—find him—not gone— 
not gone!” 

But quickly they returned to him with the tidings 
that the Parsee was nowhere to be found. 

“ Aye, sir,” said Stubb—‘‘ caught among the tangles 
of your line—I thought I saw him dragging under.” 

“My line! my line? Gone ?—gone? What 
means that little word ?—What death-knell rings in 
it, that old Ahab shakes as if he were the belfry. 
The harpoon, too !—toss over the litter there,—d’ye 
see it >—the forged iron, men, the white whale’s—no, 
no, no,—blistered fool! this hand did dart it !—’tis in 
the fish !—Aloft there! Keep him nailed—Quick ! 
—all hands to the rigging of the boats—collect the oars 
—harpooneers ! the irons, the irons !—hoist the royals 
higher—a pull on all the sheets !—helm there! 
steady, steady for your life! I'll ten times girdle the 
unmeasured globe ; yea and dive straight through it, 
but I’ll slay him yet!” 

“Great God! but for one single instant show thy- 
self,” cried Starbuck ; “‘ never, never wilt thou cap- 
ture him, old man—In Jesus’ name no more of this, 
that’s worse than devil’s madness. Two days chased ; 
twice stove to splinters; thy very leg once more 
snatched from under thee; thy evil shadow gone— 
all good angels mobbing thee with warnings :—what 
more wouldst thou have ?—Shall we keep chasing 
this murderous fish, till he swamps the last man ? 
Shall we be dragged by him to the bottom of the sea ? 
Shall we be towed by him to the infernal world? Oh, 
oh,—impiety and blasphemy to hunt him more ! ” 

“Starbuck, of late I’ve felt strangely moved to 
thee; ever since that hour we both saw—thou 
know’st what, in one another’s eyes. But in this 
matter of the whale, be the front of thy face to me 
as the palm of this hand—a lipless, unfeatured blank. 
Ahab is for ever Ahab, man. This whole act’s 
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immutably decreed. ’Twas rehearsed by thee and 
me a billion years before this ocean rolled. Fool! 
I am the Fates’ lieutenant; I act under orders. 
Look thou, underling! that thou obeyest mine.— 
Stand round me, men. Ye see an old man cut down 
to the stump ; leaning on a shivered lance ; propped 
up on a lonely foot. ’Tis Ahab—his body’s part ; 
but Ahab’s soul’s a centipede, that moves upon a 
hundred legs. I feel strained, half-stranded, as ropes 
that tow dismasted frigates in a gale; and I may 
look so. But ere I break, ye’ll hear me crack; and 
till ye hear that, know that Ahab’s hawser tows his 
purpose yet. Believe ye, men, in the things called 
omens? Then laugh aloud, and cry encore! For 
ere they drown, drowning things will twice rise to the 
surface; then rise again, to sink for evermore. So 
with Moby Dick—two days he’s floated—to-morrow 
will be the third. Aye, men, he’ll rise once more,— 
but only to spout his last! D’ye feel brave men, 
brave ?” 

““ As fearless fire,” cried Stubb. 

“And as mechanical,” muttered Ahab. Then as 
the men went forward, he muttered on: “ The things 
called omens! And yesterday I talked the same to 
Starbuck there, concerning my broken boat. Oh! 
how valiantly I seek to drive out of others’ hearts 
what’s clinched so fast in mine !—The Parsee—the 
Parsee !—gone, gone? and he was to go before :— 
but still was to be seen again ere I could perish— 
How’s that ?—There’s a riddle now might baffle all 
the lawyers backed by the ghosts of the whole line 
of judges :—like a hawk’s beak it pecks my brain. 
Pll, I'll solve it, though ! ”’ 

When dusk descended, the whale was still in sight 
to leeward. 

So once more the sail was shortened, and every- 
thing passed nearly as on the previous night ; only, 
the sound of hammers, and the hum of the grindstone 
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was heard till nearly daylight, as the men toiled by 
lanterns in the complete and careful rigging of the 
spare boats and sharpening their fresh weapons for 
the morrow. Meantime, of the broken keel of Ahab’s 
wrecked craft the carpenter made him another leg ; 
while still as on the night before, slouched Ahab stood 
fixed within his scuttle; his hid, heliotrope glance 
anticipatingly gone backward on its dial; sat due 
eastward for the earliest sun. 


4. THE THIRD DAY 


THE morning of the third day dawned fair and fresh, 
and once more the solitary night-man at the fore- 
mast-head was relieved by crowds of the daylight 
look-outs, who dotted every mast and almost every 
spar. 

“D’ye see him ? ” cried Ahab ; but the whale was 
not yet in sight. 

“Tn his infallible wake, though ; but follow that 
wake, that’s all. Helm there ; steady, as thou goest 
and hast been going. What a lovely day again; 
were it a new-made world, and made for a summer- 
house to the angels, and this morning the first of its 
throwing open to them, a fairer day could not dawn 
upon that world. Here’s food for thought, had Ahab 
time to think ; but Ahab never thinks ; he only feels, 
feels, feels ; that’s tingling enough for mortal man! 
to think’s audacity. God only has that right and 
privilege. Thinking is, or ought to be, a coolness 
and a calmness ; and our poor hearts throb, and our 
poor brains beat too much for that. And yet, I’ve 
sometimes thought my brain was very calm—frozen 
calm, this old skull cracks so, like a glass in which 
the contents turned to ice, and shiver it. And still 
this hair is growing now; this moment growing, and 
heat must breed it; but no, it’s like that sort of 
common grass that will grow anywhere, between the 
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earthy clefts of Greenland ice or in Vesuvius lava. 
How the wild winds blow it ; they whip it about me 
as the torn shreds of split sails lash the tossed ship 
they cling to. A vile wind that has no doubt blown 
ere this through prison corridors and cells, and wards 
of hospitals, and ventilated them, and now comes 
blowing hither as innocent as fleeces. Out upon it! 
—it’s tainted. Were I the wind, I’d blow no more 
on such a wicked, miserable world. I'd crawl some- 
where to a cave, and slink there. And yet, ’tis a noble 
and heroic thing, the wind! who ever conquered it ? 
In every fight it has the last and bitterest blow. Run 
tilting at it, and you but run through it. Ha! a 
coward wind that strikes stark naked men, but will 
not stand to receive a single blow. Even Ahab is a 
braver thing—a nobler thing than that. Would now 
the wind but had a body; but all the things that most 
exasperate and outrage mortal man, all these things 
are bodiless, but only bodiless as objects, not as agents. 
There’s a most special, a most cunning, oh, a most 
malicious difference! And yet, Isay again, and swear 
it now, that there’s something all glorious and gracious 
in the wind. These warm Trade Winds, at least, that 
in the clear heavens blow straight on, in strong and 
steadfast, vigorous mildness ; and veer not from their 
mark, however the baser currents of the sea may 
turn and tack, and mightiest Mississippies of the land 
swift and swerve about, uncertain where to go at last. 
And by the eternal Poles! these same Trades that 
so directly blow my good ship on; these Trades, or 
something like them—something so unchangeable, and 
full as strong, blow my keeled soul along! To it! 
Aloft there! What d’ye see ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“ Nothing! andnoonat hand! The doubloon goes 
a-begging! See the sun! Aye, aye, it must be so. 
I’ve oversailed him. How, got the start ? Aye, he’s 
chasing me now; not I, Aim—that’s bad; I might 
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have known it, too. Fool! the lines—the harpoons 
he’s towing. Aye, aye, I have run him by last night. 
About! about! Come down, all of ye, but the regular 
look-outs! Man the braces!” 

Steering as she had done, the wind had been some- 
what on the Peguod’s quarter, so that now being 
pointed in the reverse direction, the braced ship 
sailed hard upon the breeze as she rechurned the 
cream in her own white wake. 

““ Against the wind he now steers for the open jaw,” 
murmured Starbuck to himself, as he coiled the new- 
hauled main-brace upon the rail. ‘“‘ God keep us, but 
already my bones feel damp within me, and from the 
inside wet my flesh. I misdoubt me that I disobey 
my God in obeying him ! ” 

“Stand by to sway me up!” cried Ahab, advanc- 
ing to the hempen basket. ‘‘ We should meet him 
soon.”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir,” and straightway Starbuck did 
Ahab’s bidding, and once more Ahab swung on high. 

A whole hour now passed ; gold-beaten out to ages. 
Time itself now held long breaths with keen suspense. 
But at last, some three points off the weather bow, 
Ahab descried the spout again, and instantly from the 
three mast-heads three shrieks went up as if the 
tongues of fire had voiced it. 

“ Forehead to forehead I meet thee, this third time, 
Moby Dick! On deck there !—brace sharper up ; 
crowd her into the wind’s eye. He’s too far off to 
lower yet, Mr. Starbuck. The sails shake! Stand 
over that helmsman with a top-maul! So, so; he 
travels fast, and I must down. But let me have one 
more good round look aloft here at the sea; there’s 
time for that. An old, old sight, and yet somehow so 
young ; aye, and not changed a wink since I first saw 
it, a boy, from the sand-hills of Nantucket! The 
same !—the same !—the same to Noah as to me. 
There’s a soft shower to leeward. Such lovely lee- 
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wardings! They must lead somewhere—to some- 
thing else than common land, more palmy than the 
palms. Leeward! the white whale goes that way; 
look to windward then; the better if the bitterer 
quarter. But good-bye, good-bye, old mast-head ! 
What’s this ?—green ? aye, tiny mosses in these 
warped cracks. No such green weather stains on 
Ahab’s head! There’s the difference now between 
man’s old age and matter’s. But aye, old mast, we 
both grow old together ; sound in our hulls, though, 
are we not, my ship? Aye, minus a leg, that’s all. 
By heaven, this dead wood has the better of my live 
flesh every way. I can’t compare with it; and I’ve 
known some ships made of dead trees outlast the lives 
of men made of the most vital stuff of vital fathers. 
What’s that he said? he should still go before me, 
my pilot; and yet to be seen again? But where ? 
Will I have eyes at the bottom of the sea, supposing 
I descend those endless stairs? and all night I’ve 
been sailing from him, wherever he did sink to. Aye, 
aye, like many more thou told’st direful truth as 
touching thyself, O Parsee; but, Ahab, there thy 
shot fell short. Good-bye, mast-head—keep a good 
eye upon the whale, the while I’m gone. We'll talk 
to-morrow, nay, to-night, when the white whale lies 
down there, tied by head and tail.”’ 

He gave the word ; and still gazing round him, was 
pita lowered through the cloven blue air to the 

eck, 

In due time the boats were lowered; but as, 
standing in his shallop’s stern, Ahab just hovered 
upon the point of the descent, he waved to the mate 
—who held one of the tackle-ropes on deck—and bade 
him pause. 

“ Starbuck ! ”’ 

ins Sir ? ” 

“For the third time my soul’s ship starts upon this — 
voyage, Starbuck.” 
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“ Aye, sir, thou wilt have it so.’ 

““ Some ships sail from their ports, and ever after- 
wards are missing, Starbuck ! ” 

“ Truth, sir: saddest-truth.”’ 

““Some men die at ebb tide; some at low water; 
some at the full of the flood :—and I feel now like 
a billow that’s all one crested comb, Starbuck. I 
am old ;—shake hands with me, man.” 

Their hands met ; their eyes fastened ; Starbuck’s 
tears the glue. 

“Oh, my captain, my captain !—noble heart—go 
not—go not !—see, it’s a brave man that weeps ; how 
great the agony of the persuasion then ? ”’ 

“ Lower away ! ’’—cried Ahab, tossing the mate’s 
arm from him. ‘“ Stand by the crew!” 

In an instant the boat was pulling round close under 
the stern. 

“The sharks ! the sharks!” cried a voice from the 
low cabin-window there; ‘‘O master, my master, 
come back ! ” 

But Ahab heard nothing ; for his own voice was 
high-lifted then ; and the boat leaped on. 

Yet the voice spake true ; for scarce had he pushed 
from the ship, when numbers of sharks, seemingly 
rising from out the dark waters beneath the hull, 
maliciously snapped at the blades of the oars, every 
time they dipped in the water; and in this way 
accompanied the boat with their bites. It is a thing 
not uncommonly happening to the whale-boats in 
those swarming seas ; the sharks at times apparently 
following them in the same prescient way that vultures 
hover over the banners of marching regiments in the 
east. But these were the first sharks that had been 
observed by the Pegiod since the White Whale had 
been first descried ; and whether it was that Ahab’s 
crew were all such tiger- yellow barbarians, and there- 
fore their flesh more musky to the senses of the sharks 
—a matter sometimes well known to affect them,— 
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however it was, they seemed to follow that one boat 
without molesting the others. 

“Heart of wrought steel!’’ murmured Starbuck, 
gazing over the side, and following with his eyes the 
receding boat— canst thou yet ring boldly to that 
sight ?—lowering thy keel among ravening sharks, 
and followed by them, open-mouthed to the chase ; 
and this the critical third day ?—For when three days 
flow together in one continuous intense pursuit; be 
sure the first is the morning, the second the noon, and 
the third the evening and the end of that thing—be 
that end what it may. Oh! my God! what is this 
that shoots through me, and leaves me so deadly 
calm, yet expectant,—fixed at the top of a shudder ! 
Future things swim before me, as in empty outlines 
and skeletons ; all the past is somehow grown dim. 
Mary, girl! thou fadest in pale glories behind me; 
boy! I seem to see but thy eyes grown wondrous 
blue. Strangest problems of life seem clearing; but 
clouds sweep between—Is my journey’s end coming ? 
My legs feel faint ; like his who has footed it all day. 
Feel thy heart,—beats it yet? Stir thyself, Star- 
buck !—stave it off—move, move! speak aloud !— 
Mast-head there! See ye my boy’s hand on the hill ? 
—Crazed ;—aloft there !—keep thy keenest eye upon 
the boats :—mark well the whale !—Ho! again !— 
drive off that hawk! see! he pecks—he tears the 
vane ’’—pointing to the red flag flying at the main- 
truck—‘‘ Ha! he soars away with it !—Where’s the 
old man now? see’st thou that sight, oh Ahab !— 
shudder, shudder ! ”’ 

The boats had not gone very far, when by a signal 
from the mast-heads—a downward pointed arm, Ahab 
knew that the whale had sounded ; but intending to be 
near him at the next rising, he held on his way a little 
sideways from the vessel; the becharmed crew main- 
taining the profoundest silence, as the head-beat waves 
hammered and hammered against the opposing bow. 
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“ Drive, drive in your nails, oh ye waves! to their 
uttermost heads drive them in! ye but strike a thing 
without a lid; and no coffin and no hearse can be 
mine :—and hemp only-can kill me! Ha! ha!” 

Suddenly the waters around them slowly swelled in 
broad circles ; then quickly upheaved, as if sideways 
sliding from a submerged berg of ice, swiftly rising to 
the surface. A low rumbling sound was heard; a 
subterraneous hum ; and then all held their breaths ; 
as bedraggled with trailing ropes, and harpoons, and 
lances, a vast form shot lengthwise, but obliquely 
from the sea. Shrouded in a thin drooping veil of 
mist, it hovered for a moment in the rainbowed air ; 
and then fell swamping back into the deep. Crushed 
thirty feet upwards, the waters flashed for an instant 
like heaps of fountains, then brokenly sank in a 
shower of flakes, leaving the circling surface creamed 
like new milk round the marble trunk of the whale. 

“Give way !”’ cried Ahab to the oarsmen, and the 
boats darted forward to the attack; but maddened 
by yesterday’s fresh irons that corroded in him, Moby 
Dick seemed combinedly possessed by all the angels 
that fell from heaven. The wide tiers of welded 
tendons overspreading his broad white forehead, 
beneath the transparent skin, looked knitted together ; 
as head on, he came churning his tail among the boats ; 
and once more flailed them apart ; spilling out the 
irons and lances from the two mates’ boats, and dash- 
ing in one side of the upper part of their bows, but 
leaving Ahab’s almost without a scar. 

While Daggoo and Queequeg were stopping the 
strained planks; and as the whale swimming out 
from them, turned, and showed one entire flank as 
he shot by them again; at that moment a quick cry 
went up. Lashed round and round to the fish’s 
back ; pinioned in the turns upon turns in which, 
during the past night, the whale had reeled the invo- 
lutions of the lines around him, the half torn Boe. of 
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the Parsee was seen; his sable raiment frayed to 
shreds ; his distended eyes turned full upon old Ahab. 

The harpoon dropped from his hand. 

‘“‘ Befooled, befooled !””—drawing in a long lean 
breath—‘ Aye, Parsee! I see thee again.—Aye, and 
thou goest before; and this, ‘iis then is the hearse 
that thou didst promise. But I hold thee to the last 
letter of thy word. Where is the second hearse ? 
Away, mates, to the ship! those boats are useless 
now ; repair them if ye can in time, and return to 
me; if not, Ahab is enough to die—Down, men! the 
first thing that but offers to jump from this boat I 
stand in, that thing I harpoon. Ye are not other 
men, but my arms and my legs; and so obey me. 
—Where’s the whale ? gone down again ? ”’ 

But he looked too nigh the boat; for as if bent 
upon escaping with the corpse he bore, and as if the 
particular place of the last encounter had been but 
a stage in his leeward voyage, Moby Dick was now 
again steadily swimming forward; and had almost 
passed the ship,—which thus far had been sailing 
in the contrary direction to him, though for the pres- 
ent her headway had been stopped. He seemed 
swimming with his utmost velocity, and now only 
intent upon pursuing his own straight path in the sea. 

“Oh! Ahab,” cried Starbuck, “ not too late is it, 
even now, the third day, to desist. See! Moby Dick 
wes thee not. It is thou, thou, that madly seekest 

iy a 


5. UNDER THE SHROUD OF THE SEA 


SETTING sail to the rising wind, the lonely boat was 
swiftly impelled to leeward, by both oars and canvas. 
And at last when Ahab was sliding by the vessel, so 
near as plainly to distinguish Starbuck’s face as he 
leaned over the rail, he hailed him to turn the vessel 
about, and follow him, not too swiftly, at a judicious 
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interval. Glancing upwards he saw Tashtego, Quee- 
queg, and Daggoo, eagerly mounting to the three 
mast-heads ; while the oarsmen were rocking in the 
two staved boats which had just been hoisted to the 
side, and were busily at work in repairing them. One 
after the other, through the port-holes, as he sped, he 
also caught flying glimpses of Stubb and Flask, busy- 
ing themselves on deck among bundles of new irons 
and lances. As he saw all this; as he heard the 
hammers in the broken boats; far other hammers 
seemed driving a nail into his heart. But he rallied. 
And now marking that the vane or flag was gone 
from the main-mast-head, he shouted to Tashtego, 
who had just gained that perch, to descend again 
for another flag, and a hammer and nails, and so 
nail it to the mast. 

Whether fagged by the three days’ running chase, 
and the resistance to his swimming in the knotted 
hamper he bore; or whether it was some latent 
deceitfulness and malice in him : whichever was true, 
the White Whale’s way now began to abate, as it 
seemed, from the boat so rapidly nearing him once 
more ; though indeed the whale’s last start had not 
been so long a one as before. And still as Ahab 
glided over the waves the unpitying sharks accom- 
panied him ; and so pertinaciously stuck to the boat ; 
and so continually bit at the plying oars, that the 
blades became jagged and crunched, and left small 
splinters in the sea, at almost every dip. 

“ Heed them not! those teeth but give new row- 
locks to your oars. Pull on! ’tis the better rest, the 
shark’s jaw than the yielding water.”’ 

“But at every bite, sir, the thin blades grow 
smaller and smaller ! ” 

“ They will last long enough! pull on !—But who 
can tell’’—he muttered—‘ whether these sharks 
swim to feast on the whale or on Ahab ?—But pull 
on! Aye, all alive, now—we near him. The helm! 
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take the helm! let me pass,’’—and so saying, two 
of the oarsmen helped him forward to the bows of 
the still flying boat. 

At length as the craft was cast to one side, and 
ran ranging along with the White Whale’s flank, he 
seemed strangely oblivious of its advance—as the 
whale sometimes will—and Ahab was fairly within 
the smoky mountain mist, which, thrown off from 
the whale’s spout, curled round his great Monadnock 
hump; he was even thus close to him; when, with 
body arched back, and both arms lengthwise high- 
lifted to the poise, he darted his fierce iron, and his 
far fiercer curse into the hated whale. As both steel 
and curse sank to the socket, as if sucked into a 
morass, Moby Dick sideways writhed ; spasmodically 
rolled his nigh flank against the bow, and, without 
staving a hole in it, so suddenly canted the boat over, 
that had it not been for the elevated part of the gun- 
wale to which he then clung, Ahab would once more 
have been tossed into the sea. As it was, three of 
the oarsmen—who foreknew not the precise instant 
of the dart, and were therefore unprepared for its 
effects—these were flung out ; but so fell, that in an 
instant two of them clutched the gunwale again, and 
rising to its level on a combing wave, hurled them- 
selves bodily inboard again’; the third man helplessly 
dropping astern, but still afloat and swimming. 

Almost simultaneously, with a mighty volition of 
ungraduated, instantaneous swiftness, the White 
Whale darted through the weltering sea. But when 
Ahab cried out to the steersman to take new turns 
with the line, and hold it so; and commanded the 
crew to turn round on their seats, and tow the boat 
up to the mark; the moment the treacherous line 
felt that double strain and tug, it snapped in the 
empty air ! 

“What breaks in me? Some sinew cracks !—’tis 
whole again ; oars! oars! Burst in upon him! ” 
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Hearing the tremendous rush of the sea-crashing 
boat, the whale wheeled round to present his blank 
forehead at bay; but in that evolution, catching 
sight of the nearing black hull of the ship; seemingly 
seeing in it the source of all his persecutions ; be- 
thinking it—it may be—a larger and nobler foe; of 
a sudden, he bore down upon its advancing prow, 
smiting his jaws amid fiery showers of foam. 

Ahab staggered; his hand smote his forehead. 
“T grow blind; hands! stretch out before me that 
I may yet grope my way. Is’t night?” 

“The whale! The ship!” cried the cringing 
oarsmen. 

“Oars! oars! Slope downwards to thy depths, 
O sea, that ere it be for ever too late, Ahab may 
slide this last, last time upon his mark! I see: the 
ship! the ship! Dash on, my men! will ye not 
save my ship?” 

But as the oarsmen violently forced their boat 
through the sledge-hammering seas, the before whale- 
smitten bow-ends of two planks burst through, and 
in an instant almost, the temporarily disabled boat 
lay nearly level with the waves; its half-wading, 
splashing crew trying hard to stop the gap and bale 
out the pouring water. 

Meantime, for that one beholding instant, Tash- 
tego’s mast-head hammer remained suspended in his 
hand ; and the red flag, half-wrapping him as with 
a plaid, then streamed itself straight out from him, 
as his own forward-flowing heart ; while Starbuck 
and Stubb, standing upon the bowsprit beneath, 
caught sight of the down-coming monster just as 
soon as he. 

“ The whale, the whale! Uphelm, uphelm! Oh, 
all ye sweet powers of air, now hug me close! Let 
not Starbuck die, if die he must, in a woman’s faint- 
ing fit. Up helm, I say—ye fools, the jaw! the jaw! 
Is this the end of all my bursting prayers ? all my 
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lifelong fidelities? Oh, Ahab! Ahab! lo, thy work. 
Steady! helmsman, steady. Nay, nay! Up helm 
again! He turns to meet us! Oh, his unappeasable 
brow drives on towards one, whose duty tells him he 
cannot depart. My God, stand by me now!” 

‘Stand not by me, but stand under me, whoever 
you are that will now help Stubb; for Stubb, too, 
sticks here. I grin at thee, thou grinning whale! 
Who ever helped Stubb, or kept Stubb awake, but 
Stubb’s own unwinking eye? And now poor Stubb 
goes to bed upon a mattress that is all too soft ; would 
it were stuffed with brushwood! I grin at thee, 
thou grinning whale! Look ye, sun, moon, and stars ! 
I call ye assassins of as good a fellow as ever spouted 
up his ghost. For all that, I would yet ring glasses 
with thee, would ye but hand the cup! Oh, oh! oh, 
oh! thou grinning whale, but there’ll be plenty of 
gulping soon? Why fly ye not, O Ahab! For me, 
off shoes and jacket to it; let Stubb die in his drawers! 
A most mouldy and over-salted death, though ;— 
cherries ! cherries! cherries! Oh, Flask, for one red 
cherrv ere we die!” 

“Cherries ? I only wish that we were where they 
grow. Oh, Stubb, I hope my poor mother’s drawn 
my part-pay ere this; if not, few coppers will now 
come to her, for the voyage is up.” 

From the ship’s bows, nearly all the seamen now 
hung inactive ; hammers, bits of plank, lances, and 
harpoons, mechanically retained in their hands, just 
as they had darted from their various employments ; 
all their enchanted eyes intent upon the whale, which 
from side to side strangely vibrating his predestinat- 
ing head, sent a broad band of overspreading semi- 
circular foam before him as he rushed. Retribution, 
swift vengeance, eternal malice were in his whole 
aspect, and spite of all that mortal man could do, 
the solid white buttress of his forehead smote the 
ship’s starboard bow, till men and timbers reeled. 
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Some fell flat upon their faces. Like dislodged 
trucks, the heads of the harpooneers aloft shook on 
their bull-like necks. Through the breach, they 
heard the waters pour, as mountain torrents down 
a flume. 

“The ship! The hearse !—the second hearse !”’ 
cried Ahab from the boat ; “its wood could only be 
American ! ” 

Diving beneath the settling ship, the whale ran 
quivering along its keel; but turning under water, 
swiftly shot to the surface again, far off the other 
bow, but within a few yards of Ahab’s boat, where, 
for a time, he lay quiescent. 

“T turn my body from-the sun. What ho, Tash- 
tego! let me hear thy hammer. Oh! ye three un- 
surrendered spires of mine; thou uncracked keel ; 
and only god-bullied hull; thou firm deck, and 
haughty helm, and Pole-pointed prow,—death-glo- 
rious ship! must ye then perish, and without mé ? 
Am I cut off from the last fond pride of meanest ship- 
wrecked captains ? Oh, lonely death on lonely life ! 
Oh, now I feel my topmost greatness lies in my top- 
most grief. Ho, ho! from all your furthest bounds, 
pour ye now in, ye bold billows of my whole foregone 
life, and top this one piled comber of my death! 
Towards thee I roll, thou all-destroying but un- 
conquering whale ; to the last I grapple with thee ; 
from hell’s heart I stab at thee; for hate’s sake I 
spit my last breath at thee. Sink all coffins and all 
hearses to one common pool! and since neither can 
be mine, let me then tow to pieces, while still chasing 
thee, though tied to thee, thou damned whale! Thus, 
I give up the spear ! ” 

The harpoon was darted ; the stricken whale flew 
forward ; with igniting velocity the line ran through 
the groove ;—ran foul. Ahab stooped to clear it ; 
he did clear it ; but the flying turn caught him round 
the neck, and voicelessly as Turkish mutes bowstring 
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their victim, he was shot out of the boat, ere the 
crew knew he was gone. Next instant, the heavy 
eye-splice in the rope’s final end flew out of the stark- 
empty tub, knocked down an oarsman, and smiting 
the sea, disappeared in its depths. 

For an instant, the tranced boat’s crew stood 
still; then turned. ‘‘The ship? Great God, where 
is the ship?” Soon they through dim, bewildering 
mediums saw her sidelong fading phantom, as in 
the gaseous Fata Morgana; only the uppermost 
masts out of water; while fixed by infatuation, or 
fidelity, or fate, to their once lofty perches, the pagan 
harpooneers still maintained their sinking look-outs on 
the sea. And now, concentric circles seized the lone 
boat itself, and all its crew, and each floating oar, 
and every lance-pole, and spinning, animate and in- 
animate, all round and round in one vortex, carried 
the smallest chip of the Pequod out of sight. 

-But as the last whelmings intermixingly poured 
themselves over the sunken head of the Indian at 
the mainmast, leaving a few inches of the erect spar 
yet visible, together with long streaming yards of the 
flag, which calmly undulated, with ironical coincidings, 
over the destroying billows they almost touched ;— 
at that instant, a red arm and a hammer hovered 
backwardly uplifted in the open air, in the act of 
nailing the flag faster and yet faster to the subsiding 
spar. A sky-hawk that tauntingly had followed the 
main-truck downwards from its natural home among 
the stars, pecking at the flag, and incommoding 
Tashtego there ; this bird now chanced to intercept 
its broad fluttering wing between the hammer and 
the wood ; and simultaneously feeling that etherial. 
thrill, the submerged savage beneath, in his death- 
gasp, kept his hammer frozen there ; and so the bird 
of heaven, with archangelic shrieks, and his imperial 
beak thrust upwards, and his whole captive form 
folded in the flag of Ahab, went down with his ship, 
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which, like Satan, would not sink to hell till she had 
dragged a living part of heaven along with her, and 
helmeted herself with it. 

Now small fowls flew screaming over the yet 
yawning gulf; a sullen white surf beat against its 
steep sides ; then all collapsed, and the great shroud 
of the sea rolled on as it rolled five thousand years 
ago. 
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SAYLORS FOR MY MONEY 


1635 


[A new Ditty composed in the praise of Saylors and Sea Affaires, 
briefly showing the nature of so worthy a calling, and effects of their 
industry. ] 

To the Tune of The Iovial Cobbler. 


CoUNTRIE men of England, who live at home with ease, 
And little thinke what dangers are incident o’ th’ seas, 
Give eare unto the saylor who unto you will shew 

His case, his case: how ere the winde doth blow. 


He that is a saylor must have a valiant heart, 

For, when he is upon the sea, he is not like to start ; 

But must with noble courage all dangers undergoe : 
Resolve, resolve : how ere the wind doth blow. 


Our calling is laborious, and subject to much (care) ; 

But we must still contented be with what falls to ourshare. 

We must not be faint-hearted, come tempest, raine, or 
snow: 


Nor shrinke: nor shrinke: how eve the winde doth blow. 


Sometimes on Neptune’s bosome our ship is tost with — 
waves, 

And every minute we expect the sea must be our graves. 

Sometimes on high she mounteth, then falls againe as low: 

With waves : with waves: when stormie winds do blow. 


Then with unfained prayers, as Christian duty bindes, 
Wee turne unto the Lord of hosts, with all our hearts and 
minds » 
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To Him we flie for succour, for He, we surely know, 
Can save: can save: how eve the wind doth blow. 


Then He who (brake) the rage (of) the rough and blus- 
trous seas, —" 
When His disciples were afraid, will straight the stormes 
apease ; 
And give us cause to thanke, on bended knees full low : 
Who saves : who saves : how ere the wind doth blow. 


Our enemies approaching, when wee on sea espie, 
Wee must resolve incontinent to fight, although we die ; 
With noble resolution we must oppose our foe 

In fight, in fight : how ere the wind doth blow. 


And when, by God’s assistance, our foes are put to th’ 
foile, 
To animate our courages wee all have share o’ th’ spoile. 
Our foes into the ocean we back to back do throw, 
To sinke, or swimme: how eve the wind doth blow. 


Thus wee gallant sea-men, in midst of greatest dangers, 

Doe alwaies prove our valour, wee never are no changers ; 

But what soe ere betide us, wee stoutly undergoe, 
Resolv’d, resolv’d: how eve the wind doth blow. 


Tf fortune doe befriend us, in what we take in hand, 
Wee prove our selves still generous wherere we come to 
land ; 
There’s few that shall outbrave us, though neere so great 
in show 
We spend, and lend: how ere the wind doth blow. 


We travell to the Indies, from them we bring som spice ; 
There we buy rich merchandise at very little price ; 
And many wealthy prizes we conquer from the foe 

In fight, in fight : how ere the wind doth blow. 


Into our native country with wealth we doe returne, 
And cheere our wives and children, who for our absence 
mourne ; 
Then doe we bravely flourish, and where soe ere we goe 
We roare : we roare: how ere the wind doth blow. 
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For when we have received our wages for our paynes 

The vintners and the tapsters by us have golden gaines. 

We call for liquor roundly, and pay before we goe : 
And sing: and drink: how ere the wind doth blow. 


We bravely are respected when we walke up and downe, 
For if wee meete good company wee care not for a crowne; 
Ther’s none more free than saylors, where ere he come or 


goe, 
They’!l roare o’ th’ shore: how ere the winde doth blow. 


Then who would live in England and no(u)rish vice with 
ease, 
When hee that is in povertie may riches get 0’ th’ seas ? 
Let’s saile unto the Indies, where golden grass doth grow : 
To sea, to sea: how ere the wind doth blow. 
M(ARTIN) P(ARKER). 


A JOYFUL NEW BALLAD, DECLARING THE 
HAPPIE OBTAINING OF THE GREAT 
GALLEAZZO 


1588 


[Wherein Don Pietro de Valdez was the chiefe, through the 
mightie power and providence of God, being a special token of his 
gracious and fatherly goodness towards us, to the great encourage- 
ment of all those that willingly fight in the defence of his gospel, 
and our good Queene of England.] 

To the Tune of Mounseurs Almaigne. 


O NoBLE England, fall doune upon thy knee, 

And praise thy God with thankfull hart, which still main- 
taineth thee. 

The forraine forces, that seekes thy utter spoile, 

Shall then through his especiall grace be brought to 
shamefull foile. 

With mightie power they come unto our coast : 

To over runne our countrie quite, they make their brags 
and boast. 

In strength of men they set their onely stay, 

But we upon the Lord our God will put our trust alway. 


Great is their number of ships upon the sea ; 

And their provision wonderful, but, Lord, thou art our 
stay. 

Their arméd souldiers are many by account, 

Their aiders eke in this attempt doe sundry waies sur- 
mount. 

The Pope of Rome, with many blessed graines, 

To sanctify their bad pretense, bestowed both cost and 

aines. 
But little land, be not dismaide at all ; 
The Lord no doubt is on our side, which soone will worke 


their fall. 
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In happie houre our foes we did descry, ; 

All under saile with gallant wind as they cam passing by. 

Which suddaine tidings to Plymmouth being brought, 

Full soone our Lord high Admirall for to pursue them 
sought. 

And to his traine coragiously he said : 

‘“‘ Now for the Lord and our good Queene to fight be not 
afraide. 

Regard our cause, and play your partes like men : 

The Lord no doubt will prosper us in all our actions then.” 


This great Galleazzo, which was so huge and hye, 

That like a bulwarke on the sea did seeme to each man’s 
eye, 

There was it taken, unto our great reliefe ; 

And divers nobles, in which traine Don Pietro was the 
chiefe. 

Strong was she stuft, with cannons great and small, 

And other instruments of warre, which we obtainéd all. 

A certaine signe of good successe we trust, 

That God will overthrow the rest, as he hath done the first. 


Then did our navie pursue the rest amaine 

With roaring noise of cannons great, till they neare Callice 
came. 

With manly courage they followed them so fast, 

Another mighty Gallion did seem to yeeld at last, 

And in distress, for savegard of their lives, 

A flag of truce they did hang out, with many mournful 
cries : 

Which when our men did perfectly espie, 

Some little barkes they sent to her, to board her quietly. 


But these false Spaniards, esteeming them but weake, 

When they within their danger came, their malice forth 
did breake. 

With charged cannons, they laide about them then ; 

For to destroy those proper barkes, and all their valiant 
men. 

Which when our men perceived so to be, 

Like lions fierce they forward went, to ’quite this injurie, 

And bourding them, with strong and mightie hand, 

They kild the men untill their arke did sinke in Callice sand. 
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The chiefest captaine of this Gallion so hie, 

Don Hugo de Moncaldo he, within this fight did die, 

Who was the Generall of all the Gallions great : 

But through his braines with pouders force a bullet strong 
did beat. 

And manie more by sword did loose their breath ; 

And manie more within the sea did swimme and tooke 
their death. 

There might you see the salt and foming flood, 

oe ane staind like scarlet red, with store of Spanish 

ood. 


This mightie vessell was threescore yards in length : 

Most wonderfull to each man’s eie, for making and for 
strength, 

In her was placed an hundreth cannons great ; 

And mightily provided eke, with bread, corne, wine and 
meat. 

There was of oares two hundered, I weene : 

Three-score foote and twelve in length, well measured to 
be seene, 

And yet subdued, with manie others more : 

And not a ship of ours lost, the Lord be thankt therefore. 


Our pleasant countrie, so fruitfull and so faire, 

They doe intend by deadly warre to make both poore and 
bare : 

Our townes and cities to racke and sacke likewise : 

To kill and murder man and wife, as malice doth avise ; 

And to deflower our virgins in our sight ; 

And in the cradle cruelly the tender babe to smite. 

God’s holy truth they meane for to cast downe : 

And to deprive our noble Queene both of her lifeand crowne. 


Our wealth and riches, which we enjoyed long, 

They doe appoint their prey and spoile, by crueltie and 
wrong ; 

To set our houses a fier on our heades ; 

And cursedly to cut our throates, as we lye in our beds. 

Our children’s braines to dash against the ground ; 

And from the earth our memorie for ever to confound. 

To change our joy to griefe and mourning sad : 

And never more to see the dayes of pleasure we have had. 
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But God almightie be blessed evermore, 

Who doth encourage Englishmen to beate them from our 
shoare. 

With roaring cannons, their hastie steps to stay, 

And with the force of thundering shot to make them flye 
away : 

Who made account, before this time of day ; 

Against the walls of faire London their banners to display, 

But their intent the Lord will bring to nought, 

If faithfully we call and cry for succour as we ought. 


And you, deare bretheren, which beareth armes this day, 

For safegarde of your native soile, marke well what I 
shall say. 

Regard your dueties, thinke on your countrie’s good : 

And feare not, in defense thereof, to spend your dearest 
bloud. 

Our gracious Queene doth greete you every one: 

And saith she will among you be in bitter storme. 

Desiring you true English hearts to beare ; 

To God, and her, and to the land wherein you nurséd 
were. 


Lord God almightie, which hath the harts in hand : 
Of everie person to dispose, defend this English land. 
Bless thou our Soveraigne with long and happie life : 
Indue her Councel with thy grace, and end this mortall 
strife. 
Give to the rest of Commons more and lesse, 
Loving harts, obedient minds, and perfect faithfulnesse. 
That they and we, and all, with one accord 
On Sion hill may sing the praise of our most mightie 
Lord. 
T(HomaAsS) D(ELONEY). 
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